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Full of might Pictures 


Giho Can Hiford to be Without It? 


The Opening Year of the New Century will bring with it a Multitude of Delightful Surprises for the Fortunate Readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD. Every one of its 52 Issues will Sparkle with the Choicest Literary and Artistic Attractions of the Day. 
Authors Famous the World over and Artists equally Renowned 
will Contribute their Best Efforts to Brighten and Beautify its 
Pages. Indeed, the whole Realm of Art and Literature has 
been put under Generous and Willing Tribute in Order that 
this Queen of Family Weeklies may be Invested with Match- 
less Grace, World-Wide Intelligence and Beauty Unexcelled. 


For the Home Circle there is no Paper in the World 
so peculiarly well adapted as THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
Every line Crisp and Clean, every article Fresh and Sparkling, 
every page Beautifully Illustrated, and every issue Increasingly 
Attractive, it Appeals Irresistibly to Old and Young, ensuring 
for itself a Hearty Welcome in every Home it enters. It will 
Help you to start the New Century Aright if to your other 
Domestic Attractions you add the Weekly Visits of THE 











MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


J ‘ 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 0.D 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Ideal Twentieth Century Fam- REGULAR CONTRIBUTOR 
ly Journal, which you and all: your Loved Ones will find an Unfailing Source of Profitable Edification and Delightful Entertainment. 


Masterpieces of Modern Gloquence Free 


in Order to Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into New Homes, we Offer, by way of Special Inducement, All Charges 





eM ee a Prepaid, Masterpieces of American Eloquence, selected by Julia Ward Howe, 
ace Te " a a. Tunce Poonos | one Of the Most Interesting Volumes of the Present Day, together with THE CHRIS- 

y..* Es ate TIAN HERALD Every Week to January 1, 1902, on receipt of Only $2.00. 

** Masterpieces of American Eloquence ”’ contains over 300,000 Words of the 
most Inspiring Oratory of Modern Times, Covering the Whole Range of Human 
Thought, Illustrated with Life-like Portraits of the Greatest Speakers of the Century. 
Julia Ward Howe, its Gifted Editor, has given Much Careful Thought to the Prep- 
aration of this Generous Volume, and many a Winter’s Evening spent around the 
Family Fireside will be Enriched by Inspiration drawn from its Exhaustless Treasures. 
It is Beautifully Printed, finely Bound in Art Cloth, contains 500 Large Pages, meas- 
ures, open, 9x14 in., weighs 3 Pounds, and makes an unusually Attractive Holiday Gift. 


H Superb Calendar Free! 


If your Order Reaches us very Promptly you will Receive Free an Exquisite 
American Beauty, Double Century, 1901 Drop Leaf ger on 134 x 29 
Inches, and Easily Worth $1.00. ~~ ® 

This Beautiful Wall Ornament is a Calendar 
for 1901, and also Tells at a Glance the Day of 
the Week of Any Date Between 1801 and 2000— 
Two Hundred Years. It contains no ad- 
vertising matter of Any Kind. This Cal- 
endar is a Superb and Serviceable Work of Art, 
ALL Cuanare PReraip Lithographed in Ten Rich Colors and Gold. 


$5°° in Walue for $2°° in Cash 


ep” First. The Christian Herald Every Week Free to Jan. 1, 1901. Second. The Christian 
Herald Every Week During 1901. Third. A Superb American Beauty, Double Century, Drop 
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af Calendar Worth $1.00. Fourth. ‘“‘Masterpieces of American Eloquence”’—Over 500 Large SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR 

Pages, with Numerous Illustrations. (ge Yee The Entire List for Only $2.00.“ Who can afford to Miss this Golden engu 
/pportunityP Money Promptly Refunded if Too Late or if not Entirely Satisfactory. Act To-day !—To-morrow may be Too Late. : 
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Number 78 


“I'M GOING TO PROVE TO YOU THAT YOU MUST GIVE THAT POST OFFICE TO TURNER” 


DRAWN Gy G. A. PIERSON 


4 OW, senator, I'm going to talk to you in a new way. Your 
N best friends don't know you well yet out at home, but I do. 
Since you've been on the other side of the case you haven't 
changed a bit, since you used to work governors and sen- 
ators at Springfield in the old days, long before either of us ever thought 
of going on a chase after the star of empire. You used to be the frankest 
man that ever argued for an appointment, and I'm going to be the frankest 
man you've heard ask you for an appointment since you've been hand- 
ing them round instead of scheming to get another fellow to make them. 
You know I'm your best friend, and anything I may say can't eradicate 
that from your mind. I'm going to prove to you that you must give 
that post office to Turner, and I've taken the contract to succeed.”’ 
‘« But, John, you 2 
‘* Now let me talk till I quit; and then, if you have any buts or ifs, 
I'll putin a rejoinder. Just now I've got a mandamus to file, you see.’ 
Senator Shacklett smiled, and then settled back in his chair and 
illowed his face to relax until it took on the absclutely immobile, ex- 
pressionless features that made somebody at home once say it looked like 
. sandbar just after the river went down, and indicated about as much 
as a field of wheat stubble. He puffed his cigar with the regularity of an 
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masses of smoke, and trying to flake invisible ashes upon the floor with 
a little finger that sometimes missed the end of the cigar half an inch. 

Besides Colonel Baker, there were two members of the lower house, 
the closest friends of the governor, the chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee and two others of Shacklett’s closest political friends. Of them all 
Shacklett secretly liked Colonel Baker best, and he knew that the colonel 
was the most persistent and successful campaigner in the state. The open- 
ing words upon the business at hand meant that Senator Shacklett had a 
bad half hour before him, and he himself knew that it was to be the 
crucial half hour of his whole life. He intended to hold out against the 
devil in the last ditch, but he felt that a ditch is, after all, a difficult 
earthwork to defend. The colonel's reference to the old days was the 
first shot that hit Shacklett’s intrenchments, for in those days he had 
persistently refused to recognize that there was a stopping-place. Of late 
years he had decided that there are depths into which even he would not 
descend, and which he would avoid at any cost; so that, as the colonel 
t.lked on, Senator Shacklett reénforced his low redoubt, and was as calm 
as a big fight always made him feel. 

‘*It's exactly this way,’’ continued the colonel, ‘‘and you and I both 
know it. The other man isa gentleman and an honest man, and against 
him no man can say a word, except that he never carried more than one 
ward at a time in his life. Our man Turner is as far from being a candi- 
date for heavenly honor as | am from being a candidate for holy orders. 








has n't spent a cent in this fight for the post 
e, I'm telling you, and we pay our own ex- 
ses for this trip even. Why is this queer 
k of a campaign on? I'll tell you what you 
eady know. 
There's not a man of our crowd in the state 
owes Turner more than he can ever pay. 
Who was it stole that box of ballots and elected 
that time? I don’t know, but Turner does. 
Vho was it that sent Major Jim over the road for 
ve years about three months before that treasury 
ndal came out? Turner's brother gave the 
ngest evidence at the trial, you remember. 
) was it that got up that Spanish grant story on 
e fellow that thought he had old Clark beaten for 
ernor? Turner started that most successful lie. 
Who was it that left the title oft of the engrossed 
»f the redistricting bill so our two friends 
t come back.to. keep you good company in 
ngton? Turner was engrossing clerk that 
f Robbins did have to pay the penalty for 
in short, who saved all our scalps, time and 
but Turner ?. And, moreover, he did things 
body else would take the chances 
That's why we are for him, and 
f he doesn't get the post office he wants, 
s going to be the biggest cloudburst, 
he, and mine disaster all in one that 
te ever saw. You know I'm telling 
ith. You know that with it all Turner 
got an enemy in the state—"’ 
nator Shacklett moved his eyes toward 
slonel the merest trifle. 
Of course all the preachers, and the 
stian Endeavor people, and the Salva- 
army of politicians are raising Cain. 
reformers are against him; but who 
heard of a reformer going to a pri- 
You do n't care for their buzzing any 
than you do for the froth on a bottle 
soda pop, and it’s no use to lug that in. 


ru 
us, 


* 


But why not select a man whéthas been 
uable party man without taking up the 
t odorous one inthe state? I don’t 
1 Sunday-school teacher, but I don’t 
take the nephew of the devil. There 
ers, aren't there? Say, colonel, can't 
npromise this thing some way? I 
believe you folks can pick another 

n the state besides Turner that | won't 


ompromise nothing, senator; it’s Tur- 
fight. The pot’s too big to divide 
nd the biggest hand takes it. Come, 
r, admit we've got it, and stay here 
senate as long as you please, without 
of bother.’’ 
entlemen, I've never posed as a Puri- 
politics. You might as well try to 
1 prospector out of a tenderfoot as to 
make a politician out of a preacher. 
there's got to be a limit somewhere, 
game without a limit is too danger- 
game for me to stay in. If I indorse 
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‘*Now, see here, senator, I'll tell you what 
wé ll do: proof of what I've been saying to you 
is the fact that Turner can get the appointinent 
without your indorsement, if you'll merely let it 
go through. If you'll tell us now that you'll 
wash your hands of the whole matter, it'll be 
very satisfactory all around. You can eat your 
cake and have it, too. You can keep your con- 
science, or whatever you call it, clear, prevent 
any roorback,and keep ready to say, ‘I told you 
so,’ and we'll credit you up the same as if you 
had indorsed Turner, and take care of your future 
just the same; I mean we'll give you at least two 
more terms in the senate. We'll see that Turner 
gets appointed, if you'll only allow us to say that 
you'll not pull Senatorial courtesy on us and fight 
his confirmation. Just go to sleep now, will you ?"’ 

«‘Colonel, I'll give you the post office for being 
the best talker in the state,’" said Senator Shack- 


lett, with just enough of a suggestion of serious- 
ness in the tone of his voice to make the others 
tremble. 

‘««That's'the highest compliment you ever paid 
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WHEN SENATOR SHACKLETT CAME IN —— 


HE WAS SURPRISED TO FIND HER STILL IN THE PARLOR 
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entirely. Please give out a hint to the news- 
paper people without allowing them to claim any 
authority, and fix up the papers in the case, so | 
can go up to the department with them in the 
morning."’ 

The party of Turner’ s friends maintained uncom- 
mon silence on the way to Colonel Baker's room. 
The colonel himself was abstracted, and the oth- 
ers saw that he desired to be let severely alone. 
Once in his room, his face was clearer, and he 
motioned the others ‘toward the decanter on the 
table with some little appearance of cheerfulness. 
The representative of the governor was the first to 
address him directly, and his remarks, censored 
for polite reading, amounted to the observation 
that, since their last hope had faded in the fail- 
ure of the colonel’s plan, they might as well all 
go home and prepare to dig Shacklett’s political 
grave, taking great care notsto be buried with 
him, if, indeed, this last catastrophe were avoida- 
ble. But the colonel, long noted for his igno- 
rance of when he was whipped, took a fresh cigar 
with great deliberation, lighted it with considera- 
ble care, and sat down by the window with 
a thoughtful face. 

“I'll tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘what one of 
my remarks up there meant. You see, | 
knew Shacklett long before he came West. 
I got there a year or so after he did, and you 
feel that you knew him first; but I learned 
his plays in Illinois long before that. I used 
to live at The Palace in Springfield when 
he did, and I was inthe legislature one term 
when he was in one of the offices in the 
+ , state house.’' The colonel smiled in fond 
reminiscence. 

‘«I'm willing to go a little supper that we 
win out yet. Of course, he told us to-day 
that he could n’t be moved, as plainly as if 
he had-said so in so many words. But for 
once he overshot the. mark. That delay 
until to-morrow is what saves us, or I don't 
know Mary Stoddard."’ 

The other men glanced up quickly, and 
every cigar sent up merely a thin spiral of 
blue smoke from its motionless end. 

«‘Oh, no;’’ the colonel said at once, 
‘««that’s his wife. She was born and raised 
at Warsaw, on the Mississippi, over in the 
fifteenth district, you know. Say, you never 
found out why he threw up that fight for the 
senate and left town so suddenly, did you? 
It's not so very strange, after all, when you 
understand it. And our getting Turner in 
hangs on that same trip, by the way. | 
might as well tell you all about it; for, 
whether it works or not, it's a good scheme, 
and you must admit that, when you know 
the story in all its details. 

‘‘It was this way: he was at Springfield 
one session acting as distributing agent for 
. the proprietors of the finest watermelon that 
+ ever was cut in any state capital, and he got 

a pious spell just like this one. Old Mc- 
Namara, from Egypt, was his particular 





r, | take the limit off for all time, for 4 
er run up against a worse man than 
end Turner, as I look at it; eh, colonel ?’’ 
All right; we'll admit that; but why do we 
ny limiton? Therestof us can't write ‘ U. 
on public documents yet, and we consider 
yout the proper limit... If you must stop at 
ravine at all, you'd better not try to climb 
untain of politics, and stick to the flats. I 
‘t any argument against moralizing, and I 
t need to make any to you, senator.’’ 
But you can appreciate this,’’ rejoined Senator 
klett, ‘‘when I call your attention to the fact 
isn't good politics. You can climb out on 
for some distance all right, but if you crawl 
» far, down you drop; you can get pretty far 
from the ten commandments in politics, but 
you get clear to the door of Hades, you're 
likely to get the stuffing knocked out of 
the most surprising way. What's the use 
.ding the party down with this dead load of 
er for postmaster, when we don’t have to?’’ 
But, you see, we do have to,’’ smiled the 
, who continued with a very grave face 
h began to get somewhat flushed. ‘‘ You see, 
have to, forif we don't, we’ ve got to fight the 
organization from center to circumference. 
party says it must have Turner appointed. It 
the responsibility in the person of the chair- 
the ‘Times,’ and everybody from the 
ral committee to the ward workers. You 
n't to bother about the responsibility or the 
at all. 


here, 


» 


me, Shacklett, in your certainty that | would n't 
touch the bait,"' laughed the colonel. ‘But 
enough of this monkeying,’’ he went on, with a 
quiver in his deep chest-tones. ‘Will you in- 
dorse Turner or will you fight the whole lot of us 
now and forever, and knock the party off the top 
of the peak into the bottom of the deepest cafion 
it ever heard of? That's exactly where we are, 
and where we were before I began to talk."’ 

Shacklett picked up a pen and toyed with it 
while he smilingly said, looking the colonel 
straight in the eye: ‘‘Don't get excited, colonel; 
the fact is, I've got something very important to 
do just now, and I'm going to presume on our 
friendship to ask you to come in to-morrow after- 
noon, and then | promise you to have a definite 
answer. Won't that do?’’ 

The others chorused acquiescence, considering 
that delay was better than the answer they were 
certain to get if they insisted on one just then, but 
Colonel Baker kept silent and struck a match with 
particular savagery to light another cigar before he 
went out. As soon as they were gone, the private 
secretary to the senator came in, and was met at 
the door by the words :— 

‘«Mr. Edwards, I've decided to turn Turner 
down; I want to feel that there is something that 
I won't do in politics after all; I’ve had a rather 
varied career, but because I’ve done some things 
nearly as bad as Turner ever did, is no reason why 
I shou'd throw conscience 7nd honor to the winds 


friend, and the gang needed just one more 
vote. Shacklett got two hundred centuries 
in a wad to get old Mac, and Mac said he'd do it 
for nothing for him. Then Shacklett would n't 
let him do it, though he was dead gone on the 
girl he afterwards married, and needed the stuff 
to start out on the marital sea with. Well, 
after he came West, she found outa little about it, 
and thought old Mac had refused him and given 
him a combing down. She's of old Presbyterian 
stock, and was as near an angel as they ever get, 
I can testify from personal knowledge. She 
writes him a letter throwing him over for being so 
wicked, and he gets it the same morning that he 
dropped the senatorial fight in our caucus. He 
did n’t want the senate without the wife, you sec. 
Where he went to was Warsaw, to put up a cam- 
paign for the girl, and let the seat here go to the 
dogs. By the time he got there she decided it 
does n't pay to be too good, and met him at the 
door with a request to withdraw the papers in the 
case. Just then we elected him out home, and 
he had the girl and the senate both. He always 
was the luckiest fellow I ever saw. 

‘« Now, that same girl that thought she could n't 
matry a man that had sugared a state senator, 
when she did decide to be naughty, and become 
an accessory after the fact, took a header clear to 
the bottom of the gulch. She's become interested 


in politics, and you know how big a help she is to 
Shacklett,—you never suspected she came neir 
passing him up to marry a preacher, did you? S!e 
likes Washington, and if it's necessary to continuc 
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this story further, you'd better take another eye- 
opener out of that bottle there."’ 

‘«But,’’ cried the member of the lower house, 
‘chow do you know she can control him after we 
fix her?"’ 

‘«That’s to be worked out in the details,’’ the 
colonel replied; ‘‘but details seldom get away 
with me. I believe itll win. It won't cost a 
cent anyhow, for the likelihood of having to leave 
Washington will be more to her than to stand to 
lose a million or so, That's the thing to hold out 
to her strong. We won't need to lie either, for as 
sure as Turner don't get that post office, her hus- 
band don’t get that seat again. Gentlemen, ex- 
use me a little while; I'm going up to see her 
inyhow.”’ 

William P. Griggs was somewhat perplexed 
when he received the message orally from the 
messenger boy, and was inclined to investigate a 
little before leaving the work he had in hand. The 
boy insisted that all he knew about it was that a 
lady he never saw before stopped him in the 
street, and told him to say to Mr. Griggs, the cor- 
respondent in Newspaper Row, that he 
could get some good stuff by calling that 
evening upon Mrs. Senator Shacklett. He 
was not sure that she said ‘‘ Mrs. Senator,”’ 
but he was certain that the rest of the mes- 
sage was delivered verbatim, and it was 
the wife of the senator who was meant, 
‘«dead sure.”’ 

The relations of the ‘‘ Times’’ of Senator 
Shacklett’s state with the senator himself 
were so delicately poised, since that post 
office matter had come up, that William P. 
Griggs, who hoped to get an appointment in 
the diplomatic service soon, felt that his call- 
ing at the house in Fourteenth Street might 
in itself have consequences unsuspected by 
less diplomatic, but well-meaning, people 
who expected to do him a favor by sending 
him after a society item or something of the 
sort. 

But William P. Griggs felt the weight of 
his responsibility as the Washington repre- 
sentative of the ‘‘Times,’’ and it would not 
do to allow anything to escape which might 
have an important bearing on his paper's 
attitude toward the senator. The more he 
thought about it, the more he was perplexed. 
Why was the message anonymous? Was 
it a part of the plan of some meddling, self- 
appointed peacemaker who imagined that 
she was earning the reward mentioned in 
the fifth chapter of Matthew, or was it the 
trap of some of the other wing of the party, 
who hoped to make a mess of the whole 
thing and hurt both the paper and Shack- 
lett? But the only thing to do, he finally 
said to himself, was to go up to see what it 
all meant, and trust to his diplomatic ability : 
to get safely through the five minutes or 
half an hour into which he would plunge 
blindfolded. 

He went a little early to have it over as 
soon as possible, and Mrs. Shacklett came 
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I'VE BROUGHT YOU CLEAR UP HERE TO TELL YOU 
THAT I SHALL NOT BE A CANDIDATE FOR THE NEXT TERM 
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pass to-morrow, and the President has promised 
Senator Shacklett to sign it. Nobody knows that 
but you among the newspaper men. You can 
write a lot about the immense benefit it will be to 
the people of our state who depend upon irriga- 
tion, and you can truthfully say that it becomes a 
law solely because Senator Shacklett pushed it 
with great energy and tact. You know it was 
fought rather bitterly when it was in the House, 
and Senator Shacklett had to do some rather fine 
work to get the opposing interests won over. He 
made personal sacrifices, too, for there were at 
least six appointments which would have done 
him more good in other diréctions that were given 
up to help oil the passageway of the bill. You 
know all about the fight he made for it in the sen- 
ate, and I tell you that the President only signs it 
upon the personal guarantee of Senator Shacklett 
that it is all right. If you want to mention the 
influence of our state in national legislation, you 
have a good chance. So far as the success of the 


measure is concerned, it will be a beat for you, 
for | know that the other people know nothing 


- 
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after to-morrow'morning, so it should be wired."’ 

‘If you do not choose to be perfectly frank with 
me, I do not sé¢é how I can accomplish it,’’ said 
Griggs, determined to be suggestive himself, and 
thinking of what his employer would say when he 
received a couple of columns about Shacklett's 
value to the state, and very little about the silver 
side of the debate. 

‘*I am frank,’’ said Mrs. Shacklett, ‘but I 
supposed that you would see at once the ultimate 
effect of having the ‘Times’ praise Senator 
Shacklett day after to-morrow instead of to-mor- 
row. Day after to-morrow you will send the news 
that your man Turner is to be appointed at 
once.”’ 

Griggs was no longer a budding diplomat, and 
felt that he was only a reporter. He gasped out, 
without any attempt at concealing his feelings :-— 

‘«T did not know that."’ 

‘* Nobody knows it but you,’’ she said, ‘‘and | 
rely on you not to print a word about it, and not 
to tell anyone but your editor, in confidence, until 
after your article on the eminent domain bill is 
published in the ‘Times.’ '’ 

‘« May I tell Mr. Swart privately that Tur- 
ner will be appointed, and that I have it 
direct?’’ Griggs asked, eagerly. 

‘*You may say that I guarantee it,’’ she 
replied; ‘‘but, if my wishes are not carried 
out to the letter, I shall deny this whole con- 
versation.”’ 

Griggs had an idea that he could tell the 
paper about this sudden change of front; 
and, since Swart had failed to compel Shack- 
lett to do as he desired, he could take the 
credit for a grand coup, and, therefore, con- 
trol the management of affairs in that direc- 
tion for the future. What he said was:— 

‘The eminent domain bill will make the 
bulk of my report to-night, and you may 
rest assured that your wishes about the pub- 
lication of the other will be observed. I 
must go now and write the article. When 
shall I see you again ?’’ 

‘See Senator Shacklett to-morrow night 
here, and get an authorized interview with 
him,’’ she said. ‘‘ That will be the better 
way, I think.’’ 

Griggs was busy when Colonel Baker came 
in, and the latter remained but a few mo- 
ments. But in that time he got the trend of 
the dispatch being written for the ‘‘Times,"’ 
and, when he went out, he was smiling to 
himself. He chuckled at the idea of the 
‘‘Times’’ praising Shacklett on the first 
page under a big head, and wondered how 
many of the boys at home would see the 
significance of the dispatch about the emi- 
nent domain bill and the subject of irriga- 
tion. 

‘«T never knew it to fail yet,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘but, when a woman went into 
politics, and got along as far as practical 
politics, she went to the very bottom of the 
sea at once. You can’t always tell whata 





down so soon after his card went up that 
Griggs felt reassured as to her desire to appear 
friendly. But was the friendliness toward himself 
personally, or toward the paper? And was it real, 
or was it thed iplomatic play of a woman acknowl- 
edged to be one of the shrewdest in Washington ? 
He finally decided that it was deep diplomacy, 
because he always saw deep diplomacy in the acts 
of everyone, including himself. Your true diplo- 
mat is never aught but a diplomat, even at a Bo- 
hemian party or in dealing with the janitor of his 
flat. All these thoughts passed through the mind 
of Griggs while Mrs. Shacklett was passing the 
portiéres. They gave place to others when she 
did not display any great cordiality in her tone as 
sie said :— 

‘«Mr. Griggs, this is an unexpected pleasure, 
but I am glad you have come to see me again, 
nd I can give you a couple of columns to-night. 
Make yourself perfectly comfortable in that other 
hair, and I'll talk to you first about home affairs, 
for 1 know how hurried you correspondents al- 

iyS pretend to be at this time in the evening. 
\fterwards we can chat as long as you have time 

) Stay, for I am not going out to-night.’’ 

Griggs decided that the proper diplomatic tone 
vas one of genuine interest without too much ap- 
preciation; and, after he had made the remarks he 

hose as appropriate to the occasion, Mrs. Shack- 
tt went on :— 

‘*l was just thinking of the eminent domain 

\l before your card was brought to me. It will 


about it. You like exclusive news, I think."’ 

For once Griggs began to think that he was 
hardly ready for that appointment from the ‘ for- 
eign office.’’ Here he was on a paper which had 
been covertly fighting Shacklett for weeks, by 
failing to mention his name once in all that time, 
and here was Shacklett’s wife coolly asking him 
to write two columns of praise of her husband. 
She knew, too, that the fight was because her 
husband had shamefully treated ‘‘The Times’’ 
by getting ready to install its worst enemy, politi- 
cally, in the most influential office in the state. He 
was beyond his depth, but he finally came to the 
surface long enough to say :-— 

‘*] am a thousand times thankful to you, Mrs. 
Shacklett, and will write something to-morrow and 
send it and see what Mr. Swart will do with it.”’ 

‘«I wish you would telegraph it to-night,’’ was 
the next remark the senator's wife delivered very 
coolly, and without apparent regard for its abso- 
lutely paralyzing effect upon Griggs. 

‘«T ought to do that, I know,’’ he stammered; 
‘«but, you see, to-night I have to send that debate 
on silver, and it will be about all I can get off. 
If you will be kind enough to keep it from the rest 
of the men, for a few days, and I know you will, 
why won't it do as well by mail ?"’ 

««But, you see,’’ she replied, ‘‘we must always 
look for the diplomatic effect of things,’’—the dip- 
lomatic Griggs gasped,—‘‘and in that way it will 
never do at all to have it appear in ‘The Times’ 


man will do, for there are all kinds of men 
in politics; but there are only two kinds of 
women, —the ones that want to run politics as they 
do a church, and they don’t amount to much 
in results; and the ones that take the bull by 
the horns and do in politics as the politicians 
do, and they go the whole thing. Even Shack- 
lett, who used to buy up votes for bills as he 
bought cigars, finds a line to draw; but his wife, 
who used to be pious until she concluded to be 
wicked enough to marry such a man, when she 
finally decided to swallow her scruples, gulped 
down the whole mess that she found here in Wash- 
ington. I really like the woman in politics when 
she is a politician, for you can depend on her. 
I wonder what Shacklett will think when he finds 
out how she has boxed him up so that he could 
nog get out if he were twice the smartest other 
man in the state, which he is?"’ 

What Shacklett first thought of was money. 
He had been used to money as the lever which 
moves things so long that it was natural that he 
should think of that first. He was perfectly im- 
perturbable outwardly when his wife told what 
she had done, and only that old way of his of 
throwing his head up just a trifle, and being too 
preternaturally calm, told of the strain he was 
under. He saw instantly the situation in full. It 
surprised, but did not perplex him. 

He had to recommend Turner for the post 
office, or throw off on his wife, he said to himself 
atonce. He felt, rather than thought, that the 
only thing for him to do was ta recommend 
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furner and keep silent on the subject, whatever 
might come. But, if she had been in any money 
deal, there might be trouble ahead, and the 
thing he could not afford just then was any 
suspicion of crookedness about money. ‘They 
might say he was a rascal and a caterer to all the 
baser elements, without hurting him much; but, if 
they had a pretty good case of itching palm 
igainst him, he was finished, he knew. 
Hence, he was much relieved to hear that the 
nly motive his wife had was to insure his election 
for another term. He heard all her arguments in 
favor of looking out for himself patiently, because 
he secretly liked to meet old friends he had used 
so often in the past. The idea of anybody using 
those arguments upon himself rather amused 
I He disliked to back down to Turner's 
rowd, but there was no other way; and his final 
remark, and the sixth one he had made in the 
whole conversation, was :— 

When the other fellow has a better hand, 
there's nothing to do but put your cards in the 
deck without his seeing them. I'll recommend 
furner, and we must keep mum about how it 
happened."’ 

Che telling of what she had done did not affect 
Mrs. Shacklett much, because she was so firmly 
mvinced that she was in the right when she 
began. It cut her when Shacklett at once raised 
question of consideration; but, after she had 
ignantly denied the soft impeachment, she was 

1 humor to be more belligerent than she had 

eviously decided to be. But the manner in 
which Shacklett looked at affairs left her with 
little incentive to argument; and, after he had 
sauntered out, she spent the most horrible half- 
yur of her life. 
Shacklett’s reference to the other fellow having 
e winning cards, with the inference that she was 
y the flexible paper with which they were play- 
g, illuminated things in a way that startled her 
nore than had ever happened to her before. She 
it looking at the shelves in the library, and get- 
e from the backs of the books more informa- 
n than she had ever gleaned from their pages. 
She had designed to solve a problem which was 
vexing her husband, and had thought that he 
would, in the end, be pleased that she had taken 
decision out of his hands. if not, she sup- 
posed that he would deny her right to speak for 
him, and would act as he chose. But Shacklett 
jad made it very clear that he would do anything 
whatever, and suffer anything, before he would 

t that his wife was in the wrong, and before 

would refuse to deliver goods already paid for 

y The Times,’’ which relied upon her word. 
His wife should not break an obligation, he said, 
f the political heavens were rent into little pieces. 
e had not looked at it in that way before, thanks 
prudence of Colonel Baker, who had seen 

; far into Shacklett’s character, and, as she sat 

nless in the library that night, she saw many 
ngs she had almost forgotten. 


SUCCESS 


She had done all she could to keep her hus- 
band in the senate. He had worked for long 
years to get there, and that he had worked only 
for her had been abundantly proved in the past. 
When she had written once that she could not 
marry him, he had thrown up a certainty of elec- 
tion because he did not desire the office unless 
she could share its pleasures with him. How 
clearly she remembered that letter just then, when 
the day before she could not have repeated a line 
of it! She had been afraid that the practical poli- 
tician, who planned and carried out all kinds of 
deals, would grow into the man without any 
principle at all; and then she could not love that 
man, she wrote, whether he was her husband or 
not. So he would better not be her husband. She 
remembered how she had sat on the bluff at 
home and studied the matter over, asking the ora- 
cle on the broad plain of the Mississippi River for 
hours, and had finally decided to marry him to 
keep him from going too far into iniquity by 
her constant influence and her own life. 

In watching Shacklett, she had forgotten to 
look into the mirror until then, and the change in 
herself came as a great shock. After five years, 
Senator Shacklett was the same Shacklett as of 
old, with his own ideas of honor and his own 
ideas of dishonor drawing a line about himself 
which he could not be induced to cross. But 
Mrs. Senator Shacklett, as some of the people at 
home called her, was no more like the Mary 
Stoddard who resolved her doubts there by the 
river than a snag is like an anchor. What would 
be the result of all this? Was it not better, after 
all, to enjoy life in Washington, instead of enter- 
taining clubs and church societies at Warsaw? 
The Mississippi was useful in the warm summer 
with its activities; what did it amount to when it 
was frozen over? 

Often she had sat on the point at home and 
looked down on the river when all that was to be 
seen was motionless ice. The currents were 
rushing beneath, but no one ever thought of that 
until it was too late, and the searchers had to look 
for the body miles below. But the ice did not 
stay always, and the river showed its greatest 
power when it was torn with the convulsions 
which came when the ice broke up in the spring. 
Somehow the thought of the river brought to her 
that picture, for the human mind runs on the 
irrelevant things at its times of greatest crises. 
This was not so lacking in relevancy, either; for 
the turmoil in the mind of a strong woman, brought 
face to face with her sins, is much analogous to 
that opening of the river which those who live on 
the Mississippi appreciate only as something com- 
mon enough, though she did not think of that. 

She sees herself as a girl watching the quiet 
expanse of ice nearly a mile wide and extending 
fifty miles farther than she can see. It is as 
motionless as it has been all winter; but, while 
she looks, there is a line drawn out from the shore 
far below her feet, and this line grows a little 
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wider. Ina minute, little waves of water can be 
seen in the broadening line, and far below there 
is a crunching sound as the great sheet of ice 
mounts upon the other expanse below and the 
whole plain moves a little. “Then comes a boom, 
distant but clear like the surf beating on a rocky 
coast, and with the power of invincibility the 
whole surface of the river moves down a dozen 
feet, irresistible and terrible in its magnificence. 
Crash follows crash, and draws her eyes down to 
the lower edge of the moving glacier, where frag- 
ments of ice as big as a gunboat are being thrown 
up in the air where a sandbar obstructs the river 
and a rock juts up from the bottom. Never an 
instant does the vast plain stop, and the line at the 
upper edge has become a wide ribbon of mauve 
across the white marble plaza. At the lower 
edge, far below, the ice is piling in masses of 
crystal, from which the sunlight is reflected .a 
prismatic colors, and the white of the surface 
changed to gray, decorated with mother-of-pearl. 
Higher still piles the gray and white and parti- 
colored blocks, and that the river is laboring hard 
is proved by its groans, which may be heard a 
mile away. A warship would be crushed like box- 
wood in that terrible strain, and few who have been 
on the river, when it came, have lived to tell what 
they experienced so close to the millstones of the 
gods. The masses of crystals direct from the 
workshop of Omnipotence continue to pile higher 
and higher, and the roar of their friction sounds 
the diapason of the river, heard but once each 
year, and, once heard, never forgotten. The mauve 
ribbon above turns into a lake of rippling waves 
with cakes of ice floating in it, and in half an 
hour the river is running by again, filled with 
huge pieces of ice, but yet the river of the sum- 
mer time with its currents and bars, its snags and 
its towheads, waiting for its working dress of 
churning wheels, and low, flat barges with red 
and green signal lights, to replace the neutral 
color tone of the winter. 

It takes only a half-hour for the river to open, 
and it took only a half-hour for that woman's 
soul to go through the travail which God sends at 
times to change the character of rivers and wo- 
men. When Senator Shacklett came in, he was 
surprised to find her still in the library, with the 
room flooded with light, as when he had left her. 

‘«Do you think,’’ she said, ‘‘that you love me 
enough—to give up everything—and take me 
back to ‘‘ The Heights’’ at Warsaw, where I can 
see the river—and keep close to the truth of 
things—and to you?”’ 

‘«Mr. Griggs,’’ Shacklett called back to the 
young man who was struggling out of his over- 
coat in the hall, ‘‘come in here. I've brought 
you clear up here to tell you that I shall not be a 
candidate for the next term. You can say so 
whenever you like. Some business interests will 
keep me in Illinois for some time, and we go 
there as soon as the session ends.”’ 

(THE END] 





You Are Certainly Cheating Yourself When You Do Poor Work 


YOUNG lady working on a paper once said 
i she did not try to do very good work for her 
employers, because they ‘‘did not pay 
ich."’ This doing poor work because it does 
not pay much is just what keeps thousands and 
thousands of young people from getting on in the 
rid. Small pay is no excuse for doing half 
ork or slovenly work. Indeed, the pay which 
one receives should have nothing to do with the 
juality of his work. The work should be a mat- 
ter of conscience. It is a question of character, 
not of remuneration. A person has no right to 
lemoralize his own character by doing slovenly or 
half finished work simply because it doesn’t pay 
uch. A conscientious person will do his work 
ist as well if he receives nothing more than his 
yard for it. A large part of the best work that 
as ever been done in the history of the world has 
en only half paid for. 
\n employee has something at stake besides his 
He has character. There are manhood 
womanhood involved, compared with which 
iry is nothing. The way one does his work 
enters into the very fiber of his character. It is a 
natter of conscience, and no one can afford to 
ell himself because his salary is meager. 
Besides, if one puts his very best self into every 
ttle thing he does,—puts his heart and con- 
ience into it, and tries to see how much, and not 


ow little, he can give his employer, —he will not 
likely to be underpaid very long, for he will be 
advanced. Good work cuts its own channel and 


does its own talking. What matter if you do 
twenty-five dollars’ worth of work for five dollars ? 
It is the best advertisement of your worth you can 
possibly give. Bad work, half-done work, slip- 
shod work, even with a good salary, would soon 
ruin you. No, the way to get on in the world is 
not to see how little you can give for your salary, 
but how much. Make your employer ashamed 
of the meager salary he gives by the great dispro- 
portion between what you do and what you get. 
Character is a very great factor in success, and 
the personal impression you make on your em- 
ployer will certainly tell. If not, it will attract 
the attention of other employers. 

A millionaire in New York told the writer that, 
when he was a boy, he let himself out by verbal 
contract for five years, at seven dollars and fifty 
cents a week, in a large dry goods store in 
New York. At the end of three years, this 
young man had developed such skill in judging 
goods that another concern offered him three 
thousand dollars a year to go abroad as its buyer. 
He said that he did not mention this offer to his 
employers, nor even suggest the breaking of his 
agreement to work for seven and a half dollars a 
week, although verbal, until his time was up. 
Many people would say he was very foolish not to 
accept the offer mentioned, but the fact was that 
his firm, in which he ultimately became a part- 
ner, paid him ten thousand dollars a year at the 
expiration of his seven-and-a-half-dollar contract. 
They saw that he was giving them many times 


the amount of his salary, and in the end he was 
the gainer. Supposing he had said to himself, 
«(They give me only seven and a half dollars a 
week, and I will earn only seven and a half dol- 
lars a week; I am not going to earn fifty dollars a 
week when I am getting only seven and a half !"’ 
This is what many boys would have said, and 
then they would have wondered why they were 
not advanced. 

It is not a question of cheating an employer; it 
is a question of cheating yourself when you do 
poor work. The employer is not injured half as 
much as you are by half-done work. It may bea 
loss of a few dollars to him, but to you it is loss 
of charactcr and self-respect, loss of manhood or 
womanhood. 

I have seldom known of a young person who 
persistently and determinedly filled his position 
in the best manner possible who was not eventu- 
ally the gainer, even from a financial standpoint, 
to say nothing of the infinite gain in character and 
self-respect. 

Young people should start out with the convic- 
tion that there is only one way to do anything, 
and that is the best that it can be done, regard- 
less of remuneration. 

They should be greater than the petty means of 
getting a living. They are making character-fiber 
every day. Their manhood and womanhood are 
woven from the warp and woof of their daily work 
and thought. They cannot afford to weave rotten 
or sleazy threads into their great life fabric. 


NOVE! 
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DRAWN BY H. HEVYER 


the month of November, I awoke in the 

town of Lavaji, on the island of Levuka, of 

the Fiji group. Americans were then very 
scarce in Lavaji; in fact, was the only one there, 
and the first since the death of a celebrated tat- 
tooed Maine sailor, many years before. He, poor 
man, had been cast up from the sea, the sole sur- 
vivor of a South Pacific whaler. It is reported 
that he made the best Thanksgiving dinner that 
the Lavajians had had for many a moon. It had 
been arranged that I was to meet on that morning 
His Royal Highness, Wuga Ji, the dethroned 
king of Lavaji, but still very much of a ruler in 
his own bailiwick. I was escorted to his palace, 
a cecoanut-thatched hut about a mile from the 
town, under the escort of a Fiji guide who talked 
incessantly about the disadvantages of having to 
work. It was a long walk, but the opening hills 
before me, which formed the sinuous precipice of 
wondrous scenic effects, were worth ten times the 
trouble. Presently, I stood in the presence of 
King Wuga Ji,—a marvelous specimen of Fijian 
ferocity, tamed by the march of time. I began 
to tell about the day and how we celebrate it at 
home. The subject of food seemed to please his 
fancy; and, from the generous look he gave me, 
| wondered if it had n't flashed through his mind 
that I would make as fine a pot roast as the 
sailor who had gone before. He said, with an 
evasive smile, that he would celebrate the day in 
true Fijian style. This meant nothing short of a 
human feast, and I pictured myself done up 
brown with a cocoanut dressing and a salad of 
bread-tree leaves. But the old king took my hand 
with graciousness and called for the guests. 
rhey comprised Company B of his regiment of 
wives. His suite was made up of a cook and a 
water bearer, the jailkeeper, baker, butcher, post- 
master, and sheriff of the town, —for they have all 
these, even in Fiji. He ordered the meal, and 
those children servants of that rude household, 
which did not contain so much as a bed, a table, 
or a chair, set about with a will to prepare the 
feast. I was left alone with my reveries. 


A Dream-Picture of the Old Folks at Home 


The fatigue of my walk brought on a delicious 
languor. As if in a dream, the flitting forms 
\bout me seemed to vanish, and the walls of the 
palace-hut to recede. In their stead appeared a 
small window, from which I could see the great 
city I once called home. A church bell tolled, 
hildren sang at play, and birds and flowers 
seemed to make more glad the sunshine. Then, 
m the table before me, there appeared a great 
bronze turkey, smiling the smile of welcome. 
Presto! He was spread on his back on a massive 
silver platter, roasted, sputtering, hot and savory, 
his wings folded close to his breast, and his legs 
pointing in mute appeal to heaven. Then little 


iy happened once that, on the last Thursday of 
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fairies came along in carriages made of huge 
pumpkins, and they brought tiny walnuts and 


berries. They waved golden wands, and the 
nuts and berries burst into immense piles of mince 
pies, pears, apples, plum puddings, and salads, 
and there were sauces heavy with wine, tiny foun- 
tains of champagne, and grapes with seeds of 
gold. 

I awoke. When the feast was ready, Hon- 
orable Wuga Ji, a portly man of some fifty-seven 
summers, who had come from a long race of can- 
nibals, stood before me in the glory of his dig- 
nity. Under the wide leaves of a huge banana 
tree were his wives, drawn up in four battalions. 
He wore a battered ‘‘stovepipe’’ hat, and he 
had tried to restore it to its pristine glory with 
applications of black paint; a discarded navy 
coat which was much too small for him, and a 
pair of white trousers. The rest of him, it may 
be said, represented the burnished bosom of a 
copper tank. He called me over to sit under the 
tree and chat with him, and I must say that I 
never met a more pleasant man in all my life. 
Fiji is a British colony, and all the native chiefs 
speak more or less (generally less,) English. Per- 
haps it might be interesting to give a verbatim re- 
port of part of the conversation that occupied the 
time of the king and me. 


A Deal With Royalty in the Fijis 

The king.—‘* You Merican, you, you?’’ 

I.—*‘‘ Yes, your majesty, I am glad to say that 
I am an American citizen."’ 

“Ya halajaa Ku Fiji?’’ 
Fiji ?) 

‘« Your majesty, I am most pleased with this 
beautiful island. Like the other islands of the 
South Sea, it is an earthly paradise."’ 

‘*You ketch him bacoco ?’’—(tobacco. ) 

‘‘Yes, your majesty, [Deferentially.] I have 
plenty of tobacco,—some fine old Virginia leaf. 
Maybe your majesty would like some ?”’ 

*« You give me bacoco, I give you big pearl.’’ 

A pearl from a king! The deal was closed. 
Immediately I dispatched a man to the hut where 
my trunk reposed, and told him to bring me all 
the tobacco he could find. But surely there was 
not sufficient for a king's pearl, a priceless jewel! 
I tried to demur,—to change his majesty’s mind, 
but he would not have it otherwise. Presently, 
the man returned with three large boxes of long 
cut, and a bunch of Manila cigars which I had 
bought for moth extermination. The lot would 
have brought about four dollars in the Fiji mar- 
ket, and I reluctantly passed it over to his maj- 
esty, who took it with that cry of delight that 
comes only from the breast of the man who has 
found gold after years of poverty. Then he mut- 
tered some unintelligible words in the Fiji dialect, 
and from the deep confines of his coat brought forth 
a thin ball of cotton. He unrolled it with a par- 


(How do you like 


ticular caution and picked up the pearl,— 
white, dainty,supreme. He held it between 
his thumb and forefinger for a moment of 
admiration, and then, with uncovered head, 
placed it in my outstretched hand. 

1 shall never forget how, many months 
later, when I landed in London, I went to 
the purser and got my cherished pearl from 
his strong box. I was going to have it 
mounted asa pin. I shall never,never forget 
how the jeweler listened to my story, clapped 
a magnifying glass to his eye, looked at 
it closer and closer and closer, and then 
said, in a tone that pierced my heart :— 

‘«My boy, this isn’t a pearl; it is a 
fish’s eye !"’ 

It was a great feast we had that day in the 
sunsmitten, far-away isle. We used the 
ground for a table, and the cloth was made of 
leaves of a thousand colors, laid in regular rows, like 
lichens on a wall. There was one huge roast pig, 
with a dozen roast chickens nestling about him, and 
roast bluebirds were clinging to the porker’s siz- 
zling back. There were raw fish and baked fish, 
breadfruit and taro, two nutritious and savory plants 
which, in tropicland, take the place of bread and 
potatoes. There was cocoanut curry with shrimps 
and hard-boiled eggs; there was fruit of infinite 
variety. The chef da’ a@uvre was a huge basket of 
‘«mulajs,’’ a peculiar Fijian shellfish which is 
eaten alive! 

When our feast was over, we sang songs and 
made speeches, and the king toasted America by 
drinking cocoanut water, which he called upon the 
idols ot his forefathers to bless. 


An American Feast in the French Capital 


Contrast that Thanksgiving dinner with another 
given a year later, in Paris. The hostess was one 
of the fairest members of American society. Fifty 
favored guests, twenty-five Americans and twen- 
ty-five foreigners,—sat down to an American 
Thanksgiving dinner, every article of which,—the 
oysters, the plates, the meats, the wines,—had 
been imported from the United States. There 
were Kansas turkey, Florida tomatoes, California 
grapes, Oregon potatoes, Alaskan cranberries, 
New York mince pie,—why extend the list? It was 
an American feast of American products, cooked 
in American style,—and given by a beautiful 
American woman. Even the menus had been 
printed in America, and the cloth of the table was 
almost hidden by a wild mass of the petals of 
pink carnations and violets, strewn hither and 
thither, as if they had dropped from above. 
This was the only decoration, save on the walls, 
where all the flags of the world had been caught 
and garlanded and entwined in the gentle folds of 
peace. And the most impressive thing about this 
dinner was that the hostess was not seeking social 
notoriety or praise. She was an American, honoring 
one of her country’s glories in a foreign land. 

So, whether in Paris, or the Fijis, or in other 
lands, nothing will make an American's patriotic 
fire burn quicker than the sight of the Stars and 
Stripes on another shore. Once I was making 
my way northward after a long sojourn in the 
southern hemisphere. Our big steamer plowed 
along, and presently a small vessel hove in sight. 
From its mainmast appeared what seemed to bea 
tiny phenomenon,—a flame of gold lighting up 
the darkened sky. But, as we bore down on the 
little craft, we could see that the golden flame was 
a ray from the sun that had forced itself through a 
rift in the clouds, and that it shone full on an 
American flag that was flying from the vessel's 
yard. As the storm cleared away, and that em- 
blem of liberty became clearer in the sunlight, 
the whole atmosphere about it seemed to blossom 
into flowers. 
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1. 
O ye Thanksgiving Bells of youth’s haunted de- 
mesne 
That again call me back to the old Village Green, 
To the sun-haunted elms where the orioles sung, 
To the green walls where, fruited, the apple boughs 
hung ;— 
How ye call me, ye call me,—once more let me roam 
"Mid the green lane of youth near the old house at 
home ! 
Ah! what dreams of the past to the mind’s sky ye bring ! 
And what deeds of the toilers of destiny, ring, 
Ye sweet Thanksgiving Bells of the old Vil- 
lage Greens! 
Il. 
ror proud Louisburg’s fall; for the Stamp Act 
repealed ; 
For our Washington’s march to the camp and the field; 
And for Trenton’s dark battle; for Monmouth’s red 
ground ; 
Ye rang out, and ye tolled o’er the patriot’s mound ! 
Ye rang loud for the Union when guarded camps 


burned, 
For the many who went and the few who returned ; 
Chi_kamauga ye pealed ; Appomattox, and tolled 
When our Lincoln was laid in the white banner’s 


fold ! 
Martial Thanksgiving Bells of the old Village 
Greens ! Vv. 


HE bold patriots who rest on the oak-shaded hill 
To us all left their work incomplete to fulfill- 
The ideals they sought in each hard beaten track, 
It is ours to make glorious ; O toilers, give back 
To their visions, their homes, and their graves what 


is due,— 





lage Greens ! 


The Thanksgiving 


To the workers, full justice; their troubles make few. 
In each deep sheltered valley dig out the old wells, 
And hear all the past call in the Thanksgiving Bells, 

Memory’s Thanksgiving Bells of the old Vil- 


SUCCESS 


again ; 


That His grace flows eternal, rewarding our trust, 
That we give for the harvests the seed of the dust. 
Let our free feet respond to the gifts of the sun, 
Let us swell the glad psalm that our fathers begun ! 
* Give we thanks for the sunlight, the shadow, the rain, 
And all join with the chorus of hills in the strain 
Chimed by Thanksgiving Bells on the old 
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Hil. 

N the spring, when the violet and wind flower 
came, 

And the arbutus sweet filled the snow rift with flame : 

In the summer when purple swifts sang in the eaves, 

In the autumn when silent frosts withered the leaves : 

From the pine-clouded hills, o’er the orchards and 
corn; 

In the sky where the osprey rose circling at morn, 

On the west winds that played on the clover and 


wheat, 
Ye rang clear, and were answered by worshipers’ 

feet, 

Soulful Thanksgiving Bells of the old Village 
Greens ! 

IV. 

HILE our faith falters not, the bright, plenteous 

sun, 


In broad cycles of glory, its courses shall run ; 
When the soul loses faith, its high heavens are fled ; 
When the people lose faith, the proud nation is dead ! 
Ring on, Bells, that our aims be the good of the whole! 
Ring on, Bells, that we live not for self, but the soul ! 
Ring on, Bells, that the grandeur of honor may build 
What humanity waits, and the destinies willed ! 
Holy Thanksgiving Bells of the old Village 
Greens ! 
VI. 


. ID the harvests that cover the hillside and plain, 
Let us sing the high psalm of our fathers 
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of Adoniram 
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ae old houseinwhich ¢& 
Adoniram Holm, mer- 

nt, was born, stood on a 

hill, a great elm, a 

r of greenery, glistening 

eit insummer,and flaming 

e fall. It was a hundred 

| and near it stood a 

stone building, of dreadful 

ory. Old Abel Holm, the 

r of Adoniram, lost his mind 

years, and had to be 

ed in this lonely stone 

[welve children had been 

n the old building, whose 

falling in under the 


; last 
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Holm, Merchant 


m him working in the fields. 
“4 d Alfred toiled for them 
t. 
all. He never seemed to 
think of himself. When he 
came in from the fields his 
mother awaited him at the door, 
the children came out to meet 
him, the dog leaped into the air, 
the cow came from the pasture 
and leaned over the bars, and the 
old man’s face was pressed 
against the grated window of the 
stone house that connected with 
the ell. 
Adoniram, the merchant, used 
» to send his old mother one hun- 
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bine. Of these, Adoniram, 
oldest, had gone to New 
is a merchant's clerk. The firm did busi- 
s with South American ports, and Adoniram 
ent the evenings of his first years in the city in 
ining the Spanish language and commercial 
thmetic. This gave him an advantage over 
other clerks. He was advanced from one 
position of trust to another, and at length was 
ide a member of the firm, because he had be- 
ome a necessity to it. He became rich and in- 
fluential. 


DRAWN BY G. A. PIERSON 






THE OLD CONNECTICUT FARMHOUSE 


Alfred, the second son, was the heart of the 
large family. He had worked very hard from a 
boy; he saw the sun rise and set on his father's 
rocky fields. After he began to lose his mind, 


his father wanted Alfred near him at night. The 
young children turned to Alfred for everything; 
and his mother was kept contented and went on 
singing over her increasing work because Alfred 
was so loving and faithful. She would have died 
It seemed to make her happy to watch 


for him. 


dred dollars a year, which usually 
arrived on Thanksgiving Day. 
He thought himself very generous. ‘‘I allow my 
mother a dollar a week for pin-money,'’ he used 
to say, ‘‘and fifty dollars for taxes on the old place."’ 
He once added, after telling of his generosity to 
a friend: ‘‘ Father's condition is so distressing that 
I seldom go home. It can’t be helped.”’ 

Alfred struggled hard to feed all, and to conquer 





| [This story is one of the series to be considered in 
| __ the award of $450 in prizes. See page 445) 
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new acres from the rocky soil. He lived simply; 
to sit in the back pew in the church on Sundays 
was his only luxury. He sometimes, there, fell 
asleep. 

His crops were light for years. His sister, 
Mary, became an invalid, and the boys grew 
hearty and lusty, demanding much care, and the 
young farmer wished to keep them at school. 
There were five boys in the family. 

He faced debt. He wrote to his brother in New 
York, stating how hard and faithfully he had to 
work to sustain the large family, and asked for a 
loan. 

Adoniram sent him the money with a Benjamin 
Franklin maxim,—‘‘He who goes a-borrowing 
goes a-sorrowing.’’ He parted with the small 
sum asked for grudgingly, and felt that he was 
the father of the family for doing so much for the 
old people at home. 

Alfred worked on. He tried to increase the 
value of the farm by setting out orchards. But 
overwork at length brought on ty- 
phoid fever,and for weeks the chil- 
dren listened on tiptoe at the win- 
dow of his back bedroom, and his 
poor father’s face was strained 
against the bars of the little stone 
house. The old man asked of all 
who passed :— 

‘«Is Alfred better now ?’’ 

After the fever, Alfred faced debt 
again. He wrote to his brother, 
reluctantly, asking help. He re- 
ceived it with the admonition that 
‘conly independence of character 
wins success.”’ 

Adoniram ended his return letter 
with the second donation with 
these idiopathic words: ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, Alfred, that you are respon- 
sible for the management of the 
place. It is a small affair com- 
pared with my great business. | 
faced the world alone and have 
succeeded. ‘A good kick out of 
doors is worth all the rich uncles 
in the world.’ If I can conduct a 
business with Valparaiso and Li- 
ma, you ought to be able to man- 
age an old Connecticut farm and 


support the home family, with 
mother to do her work and the 
boys to help you. I will ac- 


knowledge that father’s case makes 
matters rather hard. But you 
should keep out of debt, as your 
father and grandfather did. Debt 
is imprisonment; it is chains; a 
man in debt does not own himself; 
some one owns him; he is a slave. 
I never owed a dollar."’ 

The words wrung Alfred’ s heart. 
He had hardly had a luxury in 
years; had worn one suit of clothes 
to church for a long time; had 
given his days to the fields and 
his nights to his poor father, and 
conquered from the rocks new 
acres of soil, and set the farm out 
to orchards. 

To be addressed as an inferior 
stole from him his sleep as he lay 
down in his unhappy father’s room. 

The next year his crops were large, but the 
price of his harvests was low; there was no mar- 
ket. His father died. He faced debt again. 
His pride shrank from again appealing to his 
brother. He and his mother called a lawyer and 
mortgaged the place. He could not do otherwise. 

He prayed by turning his face on the pillow, 
and crushing down the hard thoughts that would 
arise. The unsympathetic distrust on the part of 
his brother became the shadow of his life. 

At this time of stress and struggle, the Old 
Home Week began to enter the local papers. 
rhe governor of the state had issued his procla- 
mation calling for reunions of families of the 
state on a certain day, after the early harvests, an 
appeal founded on the sacredness of old associa- 
tions, 

Adoniram Holm, merchant, received an invita- 
tion to return to the state that his business suc- 
cess honored, and he read it with real pride. 

A happy idea warmed his heart. 

‘*T will build for my mother a new house,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and,’’ he added, as he thought with great 
prudence, ‘I will put it into the hands of 
trustees, so that Alfred can never place it under 


SUCCESS 


mortgage. My old mother has toiled for her 
family with a faithful heart; I owe it to her to 
provide her with a good home before I purchase 
a home for myself on the avenue, and the house 
that I will build for her shall be an ornament to 
the town, and it shall never pass out of her worn 
hands into Alfred’s, who has not sense enough to 
keep the little property which father left him."’ 
He walked to and fro with his hands behind 
him after these words. The vision of the new 
house made him happy, almost exultant. He 
thought himself a very benevolent and very 
prudent man. He dreamed of the pleasure with 
which the old friends and neighbors of his un- 
fortunate father would hail the new chimney top 
rising over the old. They would speak of the old 
man as ‘‘Adoniram’s father."’ 

‘*It shall be the finest house in the town,’’ he 
said. <‘‘It shall stand as a monument to father, 
who toiled early and late for his family until his 
mind began to fail. Alfred—well, he did have a 





DRAWN BY ALBERT DE FORD PITNEY 
“THAT IS THE CRADLE IN WHICH YOU TWO WERE ROCKED” 


hard time, rearing the family after father's reason 
failed, and I went away. He has heart, but no 
business sense; he may not like it, but business 
is business, and I owe it to the old folks, to what 
they are, and what mother is now, to put the 
new house beyond his reach; that is but common 
prudence."’ 

He sat down at his desk. There was an old 
letter from Alfred there, unread, one written be- 
fore his father’s death. He turned it over. A 
single line in a bold, schoolboy-like hand, stood 
out :— 

‘«Father’s case is so bad that I have hardly 
undressed for a single night during the winter."’ 

He leaned back. ‘‘That was hard,"’ said he, 
‘‘but sentiment shall never take the place of 
business. I sent him fifty dollars when father 
died, and I would have gone to the funeral my- 
self, but my wife could not go, for it was at the 
height of the season and many invitations were 
out, and it all happened just at the busy time of 
the year. No one sent such a wreath as I to lay 
on his coffin, and I ordered the monument at my 
own expense. Now Alfred did write and plead 
for me to come home. But he would not have 
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come to New York, if I had died in his planting 
time.’’ 

The old farm graveyard rose before his imag- 
ination; the tall hourglass elms bending over the 
willows, and the willows over the mossy, fern- 
covered mounds. His father’s new-made mound 
and monument—the latter he had not seen, —rose 
in his mental view, and the thought of the monu- 
ment, paid for out of his own business thrift, 
filled him with especial satisfaction. 

‘«But,’’ he added, ‘‘how ungrateful some 
members of the family are, and selfish. Alfred 
wrote to me that one touch of my hand at the 
funeral would have been worth more than all the 
ornaments that I caused to be chiseled on the 
marble, and that ‘there are things in life that 
money cannot buy.’ ”’ 

The latter maxim was hardly Franklin's. 

Adoniram secured a title deed to a lot on the 
hill near the family graveyard, overlooking the 
old house. Alfred favored him in securing the lot. 
He desired the home for his 
mother; it made her feel that she 
was blessed in her sons. 

Adoniram gave an order to build 
the house to a building firm in a 
near-by city, and the walls rose, 
with balconies and turrets, stained 
hall windows, and awnings,—the 
surprise and wonder of the town. 
It was out of angle with the con- 
ceptions of a true heart,—preten- 
tious, rather than loving. ‘‘l, 
Adoniram Holm,’’ seemed to be 
written all over it. 

It was finished before the sec- 
ond year of the celebration of the 
Old Home Week. Adoniram wished 
to have the family moved there 
before the day of the second cele- 
bration; to come home with his 
wife and receive his old friends 
and neighbors there. 

He trusteed the new house to 
the town clerk, so that his old 
mother might never find her prop- 
erty in peril, and wrote her all 
about his wise and beneficent plan. 

He received an answer from 
his mother, written in an uncer- 
tain, trembling hand :— 

‘Alfred won't move.”’ 

It made his heart stand still. 

He threw the letter down in a 
towering rage. 

‘‘That is the difference,’’ he 
said, ‘‘between two members of 
the same family. 1 will snatch 
a day out of my pressing business 
and go home and see mother. It 
is cruel that such a plan as mine 
should fail. It must not; I have 
set my heart upon it.’’ By ‘‘heart’’ 
he meant pride in part, though 
his motives were mixed. 

He tore a day out of his busi- 
ness life, and the past closed over 
it kindly. He took an express 
train for home. 

When he saw the new house, 
with its tiled roof gleaming over 
the hill, the ingratitude of his 
brother roused hisanger. He rode 
past the little Country palace with a resolute will; 
he resolved to speak his mind as soon as he 
should stand in the old doorway under the an- 
nual morning glory vines that he looked back to 
on the day that he left home in his boyhood. 

So, that May evening, Adoniram rushed sud- 
denly into the old house, with the look of an auto- 
crat. His home-coming was unexpected. Alfred 
had gone to the city, ten miles away, to peddle 
winter apples, and had not returned. 

The old mother looked into his face and lifted 
her hands in alarm, and stood trembling. 

‘‘Adoniram ?"’ 

A voice cut the air. 

‘“Why will Alfred not move, after all I have 
done for him ?"’ 

The old woman was stunned by the abrupt 
salutation. 

‘‘Adoniram, ought you to meet your old mother 
in that way, when! have not seen you in some 
ten years? Oh, my boy, | can see, I can see, and 
my heart is hurt. There has something gone out 
of you, Adoniram, and | think that which you 
have lost is more than all you have gained. You 
may have made money, but if this be your spirit, 








have paid a dear price for it. Sit down,— 
re, in your dead father’s chair,—and let me sit 
wn by the west window,—I used to sit by the 
east window when you and the children were 
and let me talk with you.”’ 
\doniram’s anger grew. 
Well, hurry, mother; business is business; I 
. carriage waiting for me at the old tavern, 
ke me to the midnight express train.”’ 
‘Business is business, Adoniram, and brother- 
| is brotherhood; and anything is wrong that 
reaks the law of brotherhood, no matter how 
business it may be. To havea right spirit 
nore than to control stocks or bonds."’ 
| have outgrown all that sentiment, mother, 
let us come to the point at once. Why does 
\lfred refuse to move ?”’ 
You have trusteed the new house to the town 
rk, notto him. He says that that act by you 
es a want of confidence in him, and that, 
all his hard struggles, he has maintained his 
yr, and will not forfeit his self-respect; that 
vill not be side-tracked and accept the place of 
ependent, even if he goes to the poorhouse at 
Adoniram, would you not feel. the same? 
uld you not rather own yourself than to be- 
a slave to circumstances, with the stainp of 
nferiority upon you ?”’ 
But, mother, Alfred is not a business man. I 
nly wish to protect you from losing the new 


He turned his eye through the door, up the 
where the chimneys of the new house were 
nering red in the afterglow. Then he said, 

nother tone :— 

Isn't the new house beautiful? I just built 

heart into it, and now to be disappointed, be- 

se I have a brother that has no business 
ent 

No business talent, Adoniram ? Listen to me. 

t requires more business talent to manage a farm, 

hese times, after the way that Alfred has done, 

n you yourself possess. He is a better busi- 

ss man than you, to-day. He was compelled 

make a mortgage, but the whole family is 
truggling with him to pay it; and we will have 
e money to do it before many months, and then 
will all be free and true-hearted in our old 
ne again, a bundle of love, and Alfred will 
ve kept his self-respect.’’ 

And I, after all I have done, am to be left 

t of the family heart, —disfellowshiped !’’ 

‘No, Adoniram; listen tome. There are some 
things money cannot buy. One thing is the 
heart; another, private opinion. Alfred gave his 
jife for the family, when we were all deep in sor- 
row He did what money never could do, and 
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what I fear you would never have done. He put 
brotherhood before business; he gave life; you, 
money. 

«‘Adoniram, I have never asked favors of you. 
I am going to do so now, for the first time. 1 
want you to send Alfred a clear deed of the new 
house, made in his name. Let him mortgage it, 
or have the power to do so. I want nothing in 
this world that hurts Alfred's self-respect. 

‘If you do that, the house will never be mort- 
gaged, and Alfred's life will honor you until the 
day of his death. That act will make you 
brothers, and it will be the beginning of a true 
life in both of you. Alfred would never bring 
such a gift under the banner of the auctioneer."’ 

His old mother bent forward and looked him 
full in the face. It was a heart-look. His heart 
melted. A new view was coming to him. 

He turned his eyes toward the elms on the hill 
of the family graveyard, then glimmering in the 
sunset. He saw the monument of his father 
among the graves, and remembered how Alfred 
had done his best in the midst of his daily toil to 
make that broken heart happy, when he was too 
busy to turn home, but not too busy to visit clubs 
and receptions. His heart smote him. He felt 
cowardly. 

His mother rose, went up stairs, and came 
back, bringing down a little cradle. 

“‘Adoniram, that is the -cradle in which you 
two were rocked. Many a sleepless night I have 
passed over that cradle, but my children have 
been a blessing to me,and God knows that I have 
done the best | could.”’ 

The merchant's heart began to beg; the sacred 
scenes of his boyhood drifted before his mind: 
the woods where he and Alfred used to play, 
the schoolhouse, the mill, the church, the wayside 
road. 

Tears came into his eyes, at length. They were 
strangers there, at the door of his soul. His lips 
quivered. The tide of his better nature was ris- 
ing, and he tried to suppress it and argue against 
it. 

‘«Think of all that I have done,’’ he said. 

His old mother simply said, ‘‘Adoniram!"’ 
he stopped in an attempted argument. 
she said :— 

«When I think of the prayers that I have said 
on sleepless nights when you lay in that cradle, a 
sick and helpless child, with only the swallows in 
the chimney to break the silence,—do you re- 
member the swallows in the chimney ?—I can 
seem to hear the joy of the chippering of the little 
ones now, as the mother-bird ‘came down the flue 
to feed them and hover over them. Oh, those 
days, those days! It breaks my heart, Adoniram, 


and 
At length 
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that there should be any divided feeling in the 
old home nest now."’ 

The ‘‘swallows,’’—Adoniram remembered the 
swallows in the chimney, and he and his brother 
slept under the rafters of the roof. 

There are touches of memory that break 
the heart and cause the old fountains to 
The ‘‘swallows,’’—the merchant tried to force 
back the tears, but he broke down at last. He 
suddenly saw himself as he was, and turned upon 
himself, as the heart does, after a revulsion. 

‘« Mother, I have been a brute."’ 

‘‘No, Adoniram; you are coming to yourself."’ 

‘«T will send Alfred a warranty deed of the 
new house. I will give it to him for your sake, 
without any implied distrust. He has earned it; 
he ought to have it; it is my duty to do it. You 
make me see clearly."’ 

‘« « Duty,’ Adoniram ?’’ 

«Yes, duty.’’ 

‘«But I do not want you to give him the new 
house because it is your duty to do it. That is a 
cold word."’ 

‘IT will do it, mother, because I love my 
brother for his struggles for the family. He is a 
better man than | am."’ 

‘‘That is right, Adoniram. 
turning home again.”’ 

‘* Mother, how much do you lack on the mort- 
gage ?"’ 

‘¢Only two hundred dollars, Adoniram.’’ 

‘‘Well, here it is. Tell Alfred, when he re- 
turns, that he has been a better business man than 
I could have been in his place; that it will help 
him to own the new house, and that I am going 
to give the house to him. Give him my love. 
Tell him that I say that he has been the ‘ Heart 
of the Family.’”’ 

* x * * * * 

Nineteen hundred, ‘Old Home Week,’ Adoni- 
ram Holm went back to his native town. He 
found the old family in the new house, waiting to 
receive him, and the old friends of his father in 
the yard. 

He kissed his mother at the new door, and 
then flung his arms around his brother, when his 
mother sank into her chair and threw her apron 
over her head, and the gray-haired friends of his 
father stood aside in the bushes to hide their tears. 

The new house will not pass under mortgage, 
and when Adoniram feels the sting, the pressure, 
the heartlessness of business life, it gives him a 
hidden joy to remember that, whatsoever else 
may fail, he will always have a home in the 
heart of Alfred, who has been the ‘‘ Heart of the 
Family.'' The changed deed made a Thanksgiv- 


open 
flow. 


Your heart is re- 


ing for his life. 











~ Mrs. 


[7 is we ll known that Mrs. McKinley's favorite 
olor is blue. The walls of her bedchamber, 

e hangings thereof, and all her personal belong- 
as far as it is possible, are of the 

ne heavenly hue. But every one does 


McKinley Has 


a Passion for 
rich, dark violets are the favorites. No sovereign 
ever received more faithful attendance than these 
privileged flowerets. Mrs. McKinley is partial to 


Violet-Hued Flowers 


Me 


the fragrance of both blossoms, and one can de- 
tect their subtle aroma whenever fortunate enough 
to enter her presence. Another modest posy 

which basks in the smiles of her favor 





t know that the mistress of the White 
use has a tiny garden where only blue 
vers are cultivated and watched with 
t tender care. 
This garden occupies a sunny nook of 
priv corridor during inclement 
ther. of the great southern 
lows of the executive mansion lights 
s pleasant retreat during the months 
when the northern blasts overcome the 
genial sun. During the balmy days of 
spring, summer, and autumn, these flow- 
ers are transplanted to the gallery in front 
f the great bow window which opens 
on the spreading lawns and fountains 
stretching down toward the Washington 
Monument. Fragrant heliotropes and 
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ov am w’ar 


How dese signs ob fallin’ weathah 
Agg’avates yore pain ! 

How you wishes dah was sunshine 
All de ye’r aroun’, 

An’ Life's cruel disa’ pintments 
Was beneath de groun’. 


All de cawn fiel’s, an’ de rivahs, 
W'u'd go dry es dust. 

You ’d be sp’iled wid ‘ternal pleasyah 
Awn dis yearthly plain ; 

Tell we cross de Riveh Jawdan, 
Joy mus’ sheer wid Pain. 


Cheer Up 


Cora AMANDA Lewis 
1 11 
an’ discouraged, I 


An’ it look lak rain. 


Gwine along one day,— 
Fo’ to mek de hay. 


Spile my Sunday hat! 
But I lif’ my eyes to Heaven— 
Praise de Lawd fo’ dat! 


u Iv 
TEN, honeys, while I tells you,— F° dat rain resto’ m 
Hish dat talk you must— Whut I lef nigh dead, 
I kin go bar’ head. 
Do n't you dar’ complain! 


Dar’s mo’ shine dan rain, 


wus stud’in’ pawn dis subjec’, — 
How it tek bof rain an’ sunshine, 


Jes den come a sudden showeh, 


gearden 
Gib me good cawn pone an’ cabbage, 
Rain an trials bof is blessin’s— 


Chur up, nen an’ remember, 


is the blue clover blossom. 

Mrs. McKinley dislikes yellow as cor- 
dially as she admires the heavenly tints. 
Once upon a time, the beds below the 
dining room were gorgeous with heavy- 
headed Marechal Niel roses and double 
marigolds. Now these langorous beau- 
ties are banished to more distant fields, 
and tiny violets, modest heliotropes and 
waving bluebells queen it without rivalry 
in the little garden which Mrs. McKinley 
waters and cares for unfailingly each day. 
Those who know the chatelaine of the 
White House oniy as the grande dame 
should see her these autumn mornings 
Her happiest hours are. passed with thcse 
beauties of the sylvan shade or sunny 
} fields. 
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A MASS* MEETING OF STRIKING MINERS AT 
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DESIGNED BY LOUIS FLEMING 

HE great struggle between capital and labor 
in the coal fields of Pennsylvania has 
sharply focused the eyes of the world 
upon that region and given accentuated impor- 
tance to the recent attempt of America to carry 
coals to Newcastle,—in other words, to supply Eu- 

rope with this important commodity. 

King Coal has helped the United States gov- 
ernment score one of the greatest successes in its 
history. The word government is used advisedly ; 
for, regardless of political complexion, the con- 
duct of the government has helped the coal in- 
dustries of this country, until to-day we are the 
greatest coal-producing nation in the world. 

The strides of the coal trade have been mar- 
velous. In 1896, there were produced in the 
United States 185,811,106 tons of anthracite and 
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bituminous coal, In 1899, the production was 
242,142,236 tons. To be sure, last year was one 
of the most prosperous in the history of the an- 
thracite trade, particularly in Pennsylvania, 
where the strike fever breeds so strongly. This 
prosperity was due entirely to natural causes, not 
to combine or trust methods. The result of this 
increased output was that we had more than was 
necessary for home consumption, and conse- 
quently the coal producers for the first time con- 
sidered Europe seriously as a profitable market 
place for the product of the mines. 

For so many years that no one seems to know 
the first, it has been generally accepted that, when 
it should come to selling coal in European mar- 
kets, we could only succeed where England, for 


almost any reason, was unable to supply the de- 
mand. England-always led us, and we followed 
as meekly as the traditional lamb ambled after 
Mary. To refer to the same old melody, we fol- 
lowed Mary to school to some purpose, and in 
1899 Great Britain found that the chrysalis had 
burst, and we were in the coal markets of Europe 
as a full-fledged rival. 

One of the reasons for the sudden appearance 
of the United States as a seller of coal in Eu- 
ropean markets was the activity of the consular 
service. There was a coal famine in France and 
a large part of Europe during the winter of 1899- 
1900, and the consequent high price of all kinds 
of fuel called very general attention to the coal 
supply of the world. This situation was largely 
due to the war in the Transvaal and the strikes in 
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the French coal district. It was partly due, also, 
to the unexampled activity in the channels of 
manufacture, which all rest upon coal as their 
foundation, these having steadily increased their 
consumption during the past decade. These 
facts were transmitted by our consuls to the public 
through the State Department, and an almost im- 
mediate response followed from the coal pro- 
ducers. The great demand was for bituminous 
coal, and our total exports for the year 1899 fig- 


ured up 5,752,150 tons. Comparison with the 
total production of this country makes that seem 
a small amount, yet it is more than one-quarter 
as much as the United Kingdom exported, and 


is aS interesting evidence of business success as 
the commercial history. of the United States 
affords. We even export coals to Newcastle, for 
the records show that we exported fifty-one tons 
to the United Kingdom. We sent 61,815 tons to 
the Philippines. Germany was the least of our 
customers, only receiving nine tons. A decade 
ago no one on the other side of the Atlantic, or 
Pacific, thought of getting coal from the 
d States. To-day the eyes of the world are 

and the far-seeing coal men of the ceuntry 
say that we are inevitably the coming coal pur- 
veyors of the world. 


Conditions Abroad Are Worse Than Here 


The story of progress in the coal trade is filled 
with tales of ups and downs. Such a thing as 
ntinued prosperity in the coal regions is une 
known. Altogether, it is not unlike the stock 
urket in its fluctuations, and the operator has 
felt the plutocrat one moment and envied the 
etariat the next. Through it all there has 
been a stubborn, persevering battle, an American 
, that has ended in victory. ‘ 
rhe conditionsgof life among the workers in 
e coal regions of the United States compare 
most favorably with those existing in the colliery 
regions of the United Kingdom. The only 
miners whom fortune has seemed to treat hardly 
are the victims of the unjust operators or of their 
own thriftlessness. Wherever great bodies of 


Li 
on us 
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men are employed, there are bound to be labor - 


difficulties. It would be almost a miracle if 

strikes were entirely avoided, because the worker 

rarely lacks opportunity to complain of injustice, 

there is no community in which that com- 

P aint is voiced with more freedom oe aggress- 
veness than in the coal districts. ‘ 

In the collieries of Europe no such poy of 
prosperity is ever known among the workingmen 
1s obtains in this country. In Europe, the miner 
lives in what seems to the American only an 
apology for a*home. The prosperous arti 
boasts of no better habitation than that possess prac. 
by many coal miners in this country. Success is 
written in a fair hand through the greater part of 

r coal districts. Failure has only followed in 
the wake of oppression, of injustice. 


Mining Has Financial ‘‘ Ups and Downs,” Too 


The coal trade has had its reverses—years 
when the tonnage receded, and other years when 
the prices declined; but, taken as a whole, the 
record is a good one. Perhaps the most notable 
fact to be gleaned from a study of its statistics’ is 

n no consecutive three years of the industry 
have there been decreases in the production*of 
|. From the basis of five-year periods, 
rouping the years by fives, it is evident that 
there has been a uniform degree of increase, that 
the business has steadily grown from the begin- 
ning in 1820 to the present time. It is almost a 
tainty that every ten years will show an in- 
ised production of 110,000,000 tons. Look- 
forward into the new century, on the basis of 
tonnage of fifty-two millions of anthracite for 
fifty-four millions for 1902, fifty-six mil- 

for 1903, and so on, 


“STELLA POLARE,”’ 
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The benefit of this is found in the fact that 
Europe wants bituminous coal and does not care 
for anthracite. Europe's coal supply will not 
increase, the experts say, although the demand 
grows greater. This fact seems to dismiss all 
doubt that the United States will continue to 


retain its present position as the coal monarch 
of the world. 


A Sooty Race Is on Between the Soft Coal States 


Owing to the importance that bituminous coal 
has assumed in the export trade, as the factor 
which has really made the United States supreme 
as a producer of coal, the progress in the differ- 
ent sections is a matter of much interest. Within 
the last twelve months West Virginia, one of the 
richest of the soft coal producing’ regions, has 
broken all records in its development. Practi- 
cally, West Virginia has gained second place 
among the coal producing states, although there 
is a very close race on the part of Illinois. Still, 
the odds are in favor of West Virginia. The 
state of Missouri turned out more soft coal last 
year than ever before, mining 3,191,811 tons. 
Illinois broke her records with 23,434,445 tons 
for the year, while Alabama's soft coal output 
was 7,500,000 tons. The amount of coal pro- 
daced in Iowa during the same length of time 
Was 4,949,310 tons, while in all the states, such 
as Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Montana, there 
was an increasing production. Michigan, too, 
put her best foot to the front in the matter of 
" production. 

A century ago, when our ships were whitening 
the seas more and more with their sails, a van- 
quished foreign merchant said, in his wrath: «If 
you hang a bag of coffee up in the mouth of hell, 
you will find a Yankee that will go after it."’ The 
spirit‘of the Yankee skipper pervades the con- 
sular service of to-day. In other words, when- 
ever a consul sees an opportunity to extend 
American trade, he goes after it. 


Even the French Market is Within Our Grasp 


France, just across the channel from Great Brit- 
ain, and a natural customer of John Bull, is 
gradually turning her eyes more and more to the 
mines of the United States for the coal that must 
augment her home production. The annual coal 
output of France is about two-thirds of the con- 
sumption. The railroads in France consume 
annually 4,500,000 tons. The metallurgical es- 
tablishments burn 6,000,000 tons, while the min- 
ing industry consumes 3,000,000 tons,—over half 
the output. France imports and exports coal. 
In 1898, the aggregate importations were §,070,- 
, 436 tons; in 1889, they were 10,467,420 tons. 
France exports coal to Belgium, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, Egypt, and Algeria. Her total ex- 


ports, with: what is eonsuméd on French ships, - 


amount te_I,229,ego tons annually. To-day, the 
coal supply is the most conspicuous topic of cur- 
rent discussion in the press of France, and the 


possibility of 4 sapply from the United States is , 


freely-considered. Only one -thing stands in our 
way, and that is the question of transportation. 
The French merchant marine is on the alert re- 
garding this very matter. France's greatest 
steamship company will establish a new line ‘of 
‘freight vessels between the United States and 
France as soon as the decisign in favor of the 
United States, so confidently expected, is ren: 
dered. 

Exporters and importers, consuls and ship- 
masters, say that here is another opportunity for 
the United States to score a success. They say 
there is no reason why this coal, to be exported 
to France and the other countries of the world, 
should not be carried in American bottoms, and 
under the Stars and Stripes. That this will be 
done, many shippers are now firmly convinced. 


THE DUKE OF ABRUZZI’S ARCTIC 
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The Fire That Kindles Power 


© matter how skillfully constructed or how 
powerful the locomotive may be, unless the 
water used to run it is boiling, the train will not 
move an inch. What the boiling water is to a 
locomotive, enthusiasm is to a man. No mat- 
ter how great his ability or diversified his talents, 
unless he is filled with that enthusiasm which 
generates energy, great motive power, as the boil- 
ing water generates the steam which propels the 
train, he will never accomplish anything note- 
worthy. Every successful person, whatever his 
profession or occupation, is filled with this stimu- 
lating force. It is this which enables him to over- 
leap obstacles, to s hardship and privation, 
to dare any dangers in order to reach his goal. 

You, cannot hope to accomplish much in the 
world without that compelling enthusiasm which 
stirs your whole being into action. You cannot 
have this soul-energy unless you are in your right 
place, unless you are in love with your employ- 
ment. Your work must be to you what his violin 
was to the great master, Ole Bull. The famous 
violinist had an almost idolatrous affection for his 
instrument. He used to talk to it, pet it, caress: 
it, and then breathe his very soul into it. The 
violin responded to his caress, and with it the 
great artist swayed multitudes as forests are swayed 
by the tempest. 

To be filled with the enthusiasm that wins, your 
work must be to you your life, your all. 

In one of the art galleries in Paris stands a beau- 
tiful statue in the modeling of which the sculptor 
sacrificed his life. He was so poor that he lived 
and worked in a small garret. One night, when 
the clay model of his beautiful conception was al- 
most completed, a heavy frost fell upon the city. 
The sculptor, shivering in his garret, knew that, if 
the water in the interstices of the clay should 
freeze, the lines of beauty would be distorted and 
his model ruined. - Forgetting cold, hunger, every- 
thing but the conception which he had called into 
being, he got up and wrapped his bedclothes 
around the lifeless clay. In the morning the 
sculptor was found dead, but his model lived, and 
other hands molded it in marble. 

This was carrying enthusiasm to extremes, but 
it is an example of the idomitable power, heroism, 
which enthusiasm generates. 

This immortal fire kindles. sleeping powers, 
stimulates latent energies, and aro resources 
undreamed of before. It multiplies* wv and 
often takes the place of talent: 
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Nearer the Pole Than Nansen 
Tom ” W: SCHREINER 
_ (Christiania, Norway) 


NEARER to that long-sought-for region, in which 

- the north pole is located, than mortal man 
has ever been known to. be! That is what a 
young. man, the Duke of Abruzzi, has just ac- 
complished. Each succeeding explorer has been 
getting a little nearer to this mecca of hardy ad- 
venturers than his predecessors. In many cases, 
it has been less than a degree, and when Nansen, 
hardened of will and physique, bettered Peary’s 
record, the world wondered, and the adventurous 
explorer was made a hero. 

Now comes this quiet-appearing young duke, 
whose abilities and determination were usually 
spoken of sneeringly; and, notwithstanding a 
limited financial backing, he has improved upon 
Nansen’s record by nineteen miles. 


The accompanying illustration shows young 


Abruzzi’s vessel, the ‘Stella Polare,’’ in Chris-’ 
tiania (Norway,) harbor, as she was about to 
start on her long journey of danger and ad- 
venture. When she slowly steamed into the 

same harbor, a few weeks 


YACHT ago, she presented a far 





e time 1910 is reached, THE 
tonnage will aggregate 
enty millions, and, in 


ninety millions. All 
ndicates what the export 
trade of the United 

is destined to become. 

gures for anthracite are 

‘ because, to a certain 
ent, that is replacing the 
inous, or soft coal, in 
United States. Just as 
demand for the bitumi- 

I s decreases in the United 
St so will the quantity 
iilable for export increase. 








different appearance. Her 
hull, superstructure and rig- 
ging were badly ice-crushed, 
showing evidences of the 
hardships which she and her 
passengers had survived. 
That the duke'’s efforts 
will not go unrewarded, 
is assured by the state- 
ment that has been made, 
to the effect that a London 
publishing house has paid 
him the enormous sum of 
£80,000 for an exhaustive 
description of his voyage. 
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The Buffetings 


‘* TF it were possible to do creative work as one 
would shovel coal, I could be the greatest 
novelist that ever lived.’’ Thus spoke 

Winston Churchill, the author of the popular his- 

torical novel, ‘‘ Richard Carvel,'’ which has re- 

cently been dramatized, and which John Drew 
interprets in such a surprising and intelligent 
manner. 

‘What: I mean by this assertion,’’ continued 
Mr. Churchill,, ‘is that, to do successfully’ crea- 
tive work of any kind, it is necessary for yone to 
systematize that work in a manner that will com- 
pel the best results: I have always regretted that 
I have had no experiencé in practical journalism. 
Experience gained ‘in that profession is invalua- 
ble to.a man desirous of following a literary 
career. . It creates and develops qualities that are 
essential to literary effort. 

‘You ask me for somie information regarding 
my literary success, and to what | ascribe it. 
Well, the story of my career is the same old story 
that has been told and retold many times, and will 
continue to be told until time ends,—that of per- 
sistence, hard work, and thorough research. 

‘‘As a boy, I was not fond of books. Perhaps 
that was because my uncle, with whom I lived 
after the death of my parents, possessed a large 
library. When you have a few books only, you 
read; many books, when within the reach of your 
arm, do not always create a taste for literature; 
at least, this was so in my case. After my gradu- 
ation at Annapolis, in 1894, I accepted a position 
on the ‘‘Army and Navy Journal.’’ During the 
five months that I remained with that publication, 
I made my, first attempt at fiction. It was a short 
story,—about twelve thousand words in length, — 
which I called ‘Keegan's Elopement.’ This | 
submitted to the ‘Century Magazine,’ and, after 
a very anxious and trying four weeks, received a 
note of acceptance. 

‘I shall never forget those four weeks. | 
spent most of my leisure moments in pacing up 
and down and across Union Square, looking up at 
the ‘‘Century’’ office windows, anxiously won- 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 


P .oto by Byron, N.Y. 
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Persistent Purpose 


We hear a great deal of talk about genius, tal- 
ent, luck, chance, cleverness, and fine manners, 
playing a large part in one’s success. Leaving 
out luck and chance, we grant that all these ele- 
ments are important factors in the battle of life. 
Yet the possession of any or all of them, unac- 
companied by a definite aim, a determined pur- 
pose, will not insure success. Whatever else may 
have been lacking in the giants of the race, the 
men who have been conspicuously successful, we 
shall find that they all had one characteristic in 
common—doggedness and persistence of purpose. 

It does not matter how clever a youth may be, 
whether he leads his class in college or outshines 
all the other boys in his community, he will never 
succeed if he lacks this essential of determined 
persistence, Many men who might have made 
brilliant musicians, artists, teachers, lawyers, able 
physicians or surgeons, in spite of predictions to 
the contrary, have fallen short of success because 
they were deficient in this quality. 

Persistency of purpose is a power. It creates 
confidence in others. Everybody believes in the 
determined man. When he undertakes anything 
his battle is half won, because not only he him- 
self, but everyone who knows him, believes that 
he will accomplish whatever he sets out to do. 
People know that it is useless to oppose a man 
who uses his stumbling-blocks as stepping-stones; 
who is not afraid of defeat; who never, in spite of 
calumny or criticism, shrinks from his task; who 
never shirks responsibility; who always keeps his 
compass pointed to the north star of his purpose, 
no matter what storms may rage about him. 

What good would it do to oppose such a man 
as Grant? One might as well attempt to snub 
the sun. There were many more brilliant men in 
the Northern army, but no other was so dog- 
ged, so persistent in purpose as Grant. He could 
see but one thing—the triumphant end. It did 
not matter how long it might take to reach that 
end. It must be fought out on that line ‘‘if it 
took al] summer."’ 

Napoleon was much more brilliant than Well- 
ington, but was not a match for him in dogged 
persistence, The.iron duke could stick to a los- 
ing campaign with as much determination as to a 
winningone. He didn't know how to beata retreat. 
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of Early Genius 


dering whether or not my story would be ac- 
cepted. The seventy-five dollars which I re- 
ceived for the story encouraged me to write two 
more short stories. These were rejected. | 
realized, after they were returned, that they were 
so bad that it would be of no use to send them 
out the second time. My next effort in the way 
of fiction was called ‘By Order of the Admiral, 
and was accepted by the ‘Century’ people. 

‘«It was quite three years before my first story 
was used, and I had almost concluded that their 
only reason for buying it was to rid the world of 
so much bad literature,—a case of public-spirited 
philanthropy. 

‘«In 1895, I resigned the position of managing 
editor of the ‘Cosmopolitan,’ to which I had 
been appointed a short time before, to begin work 
on my new book, which I intended to call ‘The 
Celebrity." The following spring I went abroad, 
leaving the unfinished manuscript of the book 
with my friend, Dr. Albert Shaw. Without my 
knowledge, he submitted it to the Macmillans, 
publishers, and I was considerably surprised, 
upon my arrival in Edinburgh, to receive a letter 
from them requesting me to write the concluding 
chapters. The publishers would not accept the 
first ending I sent them, and the second was lost 
in the mails on the way to America. 

‘«When I re-read the copy of this second end- 
ing which I had retained, I concluded that it was 
as bad as the first one. I therefore laid ‘The 
Celebrity’ away, and began the more pretentious 
work of ‘Richard Carvel.’ I worked hard the 
whole winter of 1896-97 upon the first part of the 
book. The following spring, I re-wrote ‘The 
Celebrity,’ from beginning to end, radically 
changing both plot and construction. In the 
meantime, ‘Richard Carvel’ had been accepted 
by the publishers, and, later, ‘ The Celebrity.’ 

‘« There is a great advantage in writing histori- 
cal novels. It is that, while one is making re- 
searches for material, he is constantly increasing 
his store of historical knowledge. Reading of 
this kind is my chief diversion."’ 








“* spent several days In Union Square, gazing 
up at The Century’ windows” 





The persistent man never stops to consider 
whether he is succeeding or not. The only ques- 
tion with him is how to push ahead, to gét a little 
further along, a little nearer his goal. Whether it 
lead over mountains, rivers or morasses, he must 
reach it. Every other consideration is sacrificed 
to this one dominant purpose. 

The success of a dull or average youth and the 
failure of a brilliant one is a constant surprise 
in American history. But if the different cases 
are closely analyzed, we shall find that the ex- 
planation lies in the staying power of the seem- 
ingly dull boy, the ability to stand firm as a rock 
under all circumstances, to allow nothing to divert 
him from his purpose, while the brilliant but er- 
ratic boy, lacking the rudder of a firm purpose, 
neutralizes his power and wastes his energy by 
dissipating them in several directions. 
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IN THE BOOK OUR MOTHER READ 


WE search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 

From graven stone and written scroll, 

From all the flower-fields of the soul: 

And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 

To find that all the sages said 

Is in the Book ouf mother read. 


~e OW eo 
Principles lived up to are what make character. 
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Senator Chandler’s Little Mistake 

GENATOR CHANDLER, of New Hampshire, is 

known as one of the most exact and pains- 
taking of men. He rarely makes mistakes, and has 
little patience to spare for those of others. But 
the wily and careful senator was recently guilty of 
a blunder which cost him much trouble to rectify. 
It was nothing more nor less than exchanging 
envelopes upon two letters written about the same 
matter. The story, as related by his very dear 
friends, runneth thus :— 

Once upon a time, Chandler received an invita- 
tion from Senator Frye to go up to one of the 
Maine lakes and enjoy a spell of hunting and 
fishing. Politics would, of course, come up dur- 
ing the quiet evenings. Senator Chandler had 
other plans, and thereupon he indited two letters, 
one to his wife, which ran to this effect:— 

*« My Dear Lucy :—I have received an invitation 
from Frye to go up with him into Maine for a 
hunting and fishing trip; but I shall not accept. 
Frye is a temperance crank and never has any- 
thing for himself or friends to drink, and, there- 
fore, I have got out of the thing as diplomatically 
as I can. There is not much enjoyment under 
the circumstances.’’ The letter then ran on to 
detail other domestic confidences. 

The letter received by Mrs. Chandler ran mer- 
rily along these lines :— 

‘«Mr Dear Frye: I received your invitation and 
am very sorry that I cannot accept. You know 
Mrs. Chandler is very disagreeable about such 
things and so I must decline. Some other time 
when I can get up a good story to justify the fun."’ 

The first intimation which Senator Chandler 
had of his error was an indignant missive from the 
wife of his bosom, berating him for his ungallant 
conduct in holding her up to his friends as a dis- 
agreeable woman. 

Senator Frye, fortunately for Chandler, held his 
peace, as he did not know whether or not the 
epistle was loaded, and fancied that the contre- 
temps might be merely one of Chandler's little 
jokes, which would have an ending disastrous to 
intermeddlers. The truth of the matter is that 
Senator Chandler is just as much a teetotaler as 
his confrére from Maine, but the other senators 
who have heard of the affair are chaffing him un- 
mercifully. 
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Kills, Not Work 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


I" is said that the poet, William 
Morris, who was a very hard 
worker, said to a friend not long 
before his death: ‘‘I have enjoyed 
my life—few men more so.'" When 
a friend remonstrated with him 
against the peril of such a life of 
intellectual tension as his, he 
laughed at the warning. ‘Look at 
Gladstone,’’ he would say; ‘‘look 
at those wise owls, your chancellors 
and judges! Don't they live all 
the longer for work? It is rust 
that kills men, not work.’’ To 
rust he might have added worry, 
which kills not less surely, and 
even more quickly, than rust. 
What is it that cuts down literary 
men prematurely, or ages them be- 
fore their time? Not hard think- 
ing, or arduous toil in celebrating 
polishing their productions, but irregular hours, excessive haste, high 
ire, anxiety, and consequent depression of mind. The brain is one 
f the toughest organs of the body; and, with proper bodily exercise, 
abundant sleep, and a regular supply of simple and nutritious food, brain- 
s as healthful as any other kind of toil. Why was Gladstone, as he 
said of himself, «‘never in all his political life kept awake at night 
five minutes by any debate in parliament?’’ Because, though a prodigious 
worker, he stopped short of the point of extreme weariness—of exhaustion. 




























If You Have No Time to Fret, You Won't Fret 


In his hours of leisure he turned the key upon his cares, shoved the 
nexorably against the whole brood. ‘‘The best way to live well,’ 
Mortimer Granville in his ‘‘ How to Make the Most of Life,’’ ‘‘is to 
Good work is the daily test and safeguard of personal strength. 
I firmly believe that one-half of the confirmed invalids of the 
ould be cured of their maladies, if they could be compelled to live 
ind active lives, and had no time to fret over their miseries.”’ 
Men with fine organisms, ‘‘whose quick thoughts, like lightning, are 
are the readiest to feel the pernicious effects of indolence. How 
do we hear of men dying just because they have given up the only 
k they could do, and found no other stimulus to exertion to replace it— 
the horse mentioned by Mr. Pickwick, which was kept up by the shafts 
f the carriage it drew, and collapsed when removed from them! When 
rles Lamb's longing was gratified, as he was set free from the desk in 
India office to which he had been chained for years, his exultation 
new no bounds. ‘‘I would not go back to my prison for ten years 
nger,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘for ten thousand pounds.’’ ‘‘I am free—free as 
he wrote triumphantly to Bernard Barton; ‘‘I will live another fifty 
rs . . Positively the best thing a man can do is—nothing; and 
, that, perhaps, good works.’’ Two weary years passed, and Lamb's 
feelings had undergone a complete revolution. He had found that leisure, 
gh a pleasant garment to look at, is a very shirt of Nessus to wear. 
id found that his monotonous, humdrum task, the seemingly dreary 
gery of desk-work, was a blessing in disguise. ‘‘I assure you,’’ he 
terwards writes to Barton, ‘‘no work is worse than overwork; the mind 
on itself, the most unwholesome of food. I have ceased to care for 
ost anything.’’ Who can doubt that, if this delightful humorist could 
ve taken half-work, instead of being completely superannuated at the 
of fifty, he would have been a far more productive writer, and a far 
lappier man? In his case it needed the contrast between drudgery and 
iture, and the gentle tonic to his energies which fixed habits of work 
him, to bring out the full play of his humor and other exquisite gifts. 
it is one of the precious compensations of hard work that there is a 
medicatrix, a healing power in it, which is a sovereign remedy for ail- 
both physical and moral. How often great trials are robbed of their 
by the interest and excitement of an engrossing occupation! But 
maginary grievances—against hypochondria, low spirits, and ennui, 
a coat of mail. Who, it has been well asked, ever knew a man 
ed in his energy? A soldier in the full height of his courage and in 
heat of contest is not conscious of a wound. An orator, in the full 
w of his ‘‘ignited logic,’’ is altogether exempt from the pitifulness of 
vatism or the gout. To be occupied—what, indeed, is it? Is it not, 
y, to be possessed as by a tenant? When the occupancy is com- 
plete, there can be no entrance for any evil spirit. But idleness is empti- 
and, where that is, the doors of the soul are thrown wide open, and 
he devils of discontent, ezmuz, and melancholy troop in, ‘‘not in single 
ies, but in battalions,” and, once in, they cannot easily be dislodged. 
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a 
Top is Growing 
H. H. VREELAND 


DANIEL WEBSTER said a great 
many good and true things, in 
his time, but he never said any- 
thing better or truer than this:— 
‘« There is always room at the top."’ 
There is more room there now than 
ever before. The room is growing, 
and it is to be occupied, not by 
people born to itas an estate, but 
by those who have the courage to 
believe in themselves, and the abil- 
ity to struggle until they reach it. 
The great hunger of the time 
is for good men. There does not 
seem to be enough good men to 
goaround. There is competition 
for those that are available. - There 
is plenty of room,plenty of oppor- 
tunity, no matter what business 
you are in. You get at wuning in 
coming in contact wih men. Your 
wits are sharpened. You meet cranks and peculiar men of all kinds, but you 
must learn to put up with their peculiarities. Always look pleasant; be 
good-natured. If a man is cross, do n't get cross, but make him feel small 
by being good-natured. Success comes with good nature; remember that, 
and always stick to your purpose. If things look dark and are apparently 
against you, do not be discouraged. If you are, you will begin to feel that 
everything is designed to keep you down, and all are against you. They 
will be, if you let that feeling master you. Concentration of thought and 
action wins. A purpose, definite and fixed, rallies the whole man, and he 
goes for his object with his whole soul. It is the man who attempts to do 
a dozen things who fails. He scatters his forces to such an extent that he 
accomplishes nothing. He hits nothing hard; his best blows do not 
amount to much; they may amuse or entertain, but that is all. He needs 
to localize his efforts. It is the human element of power that carries great 
reforms, achieves mighty revolutions, and makes the world better. It is 
the power that is now pushing the world forward in its marvelous progress. 

In the real affairs of life, no man can stay on top simply because he is 
putthere. His rating will be determined by his ability and his performance. 

I have frequently heard workmen say, when the subject of successful 
men was under discussion: ‘‘O, that is all well enough; that was long 
ago, before everything was so crowded;"’ or, ‘‘You cannot do that now, 
the field is so full.’ Believe me, this is the talk of the sluggard of the 
Good Book, who always sees a lion in the path. Believe me, although the 
activity is greater now than ever before, the crowd is less hampering, for 
the reason that the very activity of human affairs multiplies the demand 
for efficient people, and with every new industry or new combination, there 
comes a demand for greater human activity, and more of it. 

I have also heard it frequently said by laboring men of the better class, 
in a rather hopeless tone: ‘‘Oh, a man must have a fine technical educa- 
tion, now, to succeed at anything.’ Far be it from me to depreciate the 
benefits of a thorough technical education or mental training of any kind, 
but let me tell you that all the people who are technically trained are not, 
on that account, able. A man may, naturally, feel the lack of training, 
but it should never make him hopeless. That can be repaired by appli- 
cation; and, if you cannot master the whole thing, you can master enough 
of it to apply to your own particular use or vocation. 


The Busiest Opportunity-Mill is Character 


After all, our lives and fortunes are largely what we make them. 
Opportunity seems to come to the few, while it shuns the many. Most 
men who succeed in life make their opportunities; for character begets the 
confidence of our fellow-men, and confidence, in turn, opens the way for 
opportunities in all the honorable affairs of men; and so, what the future 
has in store for you depends largely upon your own character and your 
own endeavors. In my career, I have learned what traits of character 
and what qualities go to make success. Always seek to gain the respect 
of men; always aim to reach the top. No artificial condition can, in my 
judgment, keep down a man who has health, capacity and honesty. You 
can temporarily interfere with him, or make the road to the object of his 
ambition difficult, but you cannot stop him. That tyranny is forever dead. 

One lesson I want to impart, and fix in your minds. You must not 
insist too much on your defects or deficiencies. . Find out what kind of 
capacities you have, [Everybody has os work those for all they are 
worth. If you do this honestly, you will successful at what you have 


undertaken. You may not be able to write an opera, fight a great battle, 
or paint a great picture, but you will succeed in that thing for which you 
have genuine capacity and fitness. Life has no greater prize for any man. 
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EAR GIRLS, hopeful, cheery and 

intelligent seekers after a career, 
do not, I implore you, shut your 
eyes to the career of the home, 
which, after all, is the destiny of 
nine women out of ten. And do not 
imagine that what Cicero called res 
angusta domi are petty and sordid 
conditions which you should get 
away from as soon as possible. 

If the broadening of woman's 
field of activity meant the deserting 
of the home, I fear feminine eman- 
cipation would be the worst thing 
that would happen to the human 
race while the race lasted, and I am 
sure it could not last very long. 

If the ambition of a woman as a 
wage-earne* meant the destruction of 
her capacity to'make a good wife 
and mother, only the most radical foe of the home would advise her to 
cherish such ambition, or even to tolerate it in an out-of-the-way corner 
of her heart. 

Longfellow wrote, you know, in ‘‘ Keramos:’’— 






















Sit still, my heart, sit still and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest; 
To stay at home is best! 


The memory of these lines has rung in my ears ofttimes, as I have con- 
templated some brave but unsuccessful and embittered young woman who, I 
knew, had deserted her duties as a daughter or a sister to chase after a career 
outside, and had found the Elysian Fields of fame, and even the fertile 
meadows of prosperity, so fenced about that she could not hope to enter 
without a persistency which her desertion of the home proved she had 
not. One occupation, one pursuit after another, she has tried, always 
seeking to get rid of what is humdrum and prosaic, and always finding 
that no post road has ever been built to the pinnacle of greatness. She 
finds, too, that each path is beset with undergrowth that tears the skin 
with its thorns, that one slip may mean destruction, and that sound mus- 
cles, a clear head and good wind are absolutely demanded if one is ever 
to reach the top. 

You have not forgotten that old story,—possibly a fable, but certainly 
a useful one,—about how Sir Walter Raleigh wrote on a window-pane with 
the diamond in his ring:— 


Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall. 


—Nor how the queen, Elizabeth, liking Raleigh, but unwilling to en- 
courage him too much, wrote with her royal diamond under his line, on 
the same window-pane :— 


If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at all. 


The moral is so plain that he who runs may read. To the trembling 
ambition of the young girl who seeks to make a place for herself in music, 
in art, in literature, or as a wage-earner in the commercial field, Fate an- 
swers with beneficent sternness, and wise, wholesome admonition: ‘If thy 
heart fail thee, do not climb at all."’ 


One Path of Light and Love That is Always Open 


And yet, to those who do not climb, a career, the best career for them, 
is never closed. Suppose that in a family of three daughters, living in a 
farmhouse, working as farmers’ folks have to work when they are not rich, 
two of the daughters leave home to go to a neighboring city, and seek 
work. One becomes a singer, the other a teacher. Each is faithful and 
energetic in her chosen calling. Each makes a living, dresses well, lives 
well, and is happy in having found a career. But the third daughter be- 
comes the mainstay of her struggling parents. She takes a load off her old 
mother’s shoulders on washing day, baking day, and sweeping day. She 
helps her father to straighten out his accounts, and to maintain the simple 
but necessary method of bookkeeping that suffices for the business of farm- 
ing. She keeps strict reckoning of the eggs and milk and butter sold. 
She gives special attention to the chicken yard. She sings in the choir of 
her little country church, and maybe teaches a class in Sunday-school, and 
finds almost her only social relaxation the chatting with friends after service 
on Sunday, or after the Friday evening prayer meeting. And, when she 
reads in her little, worn, old Bible the story of Mary and Martha, she sym- 
pathizes with Martha rather than with Mary, because Martha, like herself, 
was careful and troubled about many things. Our country girl fears that 
bad yeast may spoil the week's baking, or that the cream will not come 





There is Naught Sweeter Than 
The Career of Home Life % % 
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at churning time, or that the long = ey) 
drought will disappoint all hopes of =< ‘Y yy ye 
the meadow lands or oatfields. She . ay im: 
muses to herself and wonders if the 6; 4 
world would not be happier with few- 
er Marys and a lot more Marthas. 
She doubts whether women are not 
too much given over to superficial 
Spirituality. She is inclined, in her 
own little heart, to believe with St. 
James, who said :— 

Show me thy faith without works, and I 
will show thee my faith by my works. 

This third daughter of the homely 
farming family dresses in calico in 
summer, and has only one good cloth 
dress, and that not of the latest style, 
for Sunday wear. In winters she 
sticks to her two old woolen frocks, 
and is not ashamed of solid calfskin 
shoes. Her outdoor wrap is an old one that her mother used to wear, 
and she has made it over herself, in her own way. She has a sewing ma- 
chine, and a cutting board, and knows how to do work that is not 
looked upon as ill-fitting or slouchy in the community wherein she moves. 

You say she is not a picturesque figure, and you are right. But she 
is doing what her hands find to do with all her might. She is perform- 


ing the duty that, perhaps, her sisters have shirked, and she, too, has 
found her career. 


When the Inevitable Young Man Comes Around 


Some time a sturdy young farmer, whose life her folks have known 
from his earliest boyhood, whom everybody that knows him can trust, will 
shyly cast admiring glances at her in church, and will begin to ‘‘see her 
home"’ from prayer meeting. At length he will put the momentous question, 
the most momentous one a woman ever has to answer, and, with a beating 
heart, she will say, ‘‘Yes.’’ In the home that he will make for her she will 
pursue the same round of homely duties, till new duties come with new 
opportunities, and young lives look to her for guidance. She will have the 
blessing of the old folks, and will be always near them in their declining 
years. 

I don’t know what you think about it, but my experience tells me that 
the third daughter often has a better chance of living peacefully, of marry- 
ing comfortably, and of really accomplishing something in life, than the 
other two who have wandered from the home nest. 

For the sake of one more contrast, let us suppose that two girls, 
daughters, we will say, of a salesman or a bookkeeper living in the city, 
not poor, but compelled in time to earn their own living, get places where 
they can add something to the family income and keep themselves in shoes 
and clothes. Suppose each is approached by a man, an honest man whom 
she can love and honor, with the proposition to become his wife. 

One says: ‘‘I] don't want to cook and wash and bake for any man; | 
can see a dreary future there. I will go my own way, and he may go his."’ 

The other says: ‘‘I love the man, and will become his wife. I will 
bear whatever toil and privation life with my husband, in his circum- 
stances, may involve. That, after all, is a woman's normal and proper 
destiny."’ 

Twenty years later the first girl is likely to be a lonely old maid. 
The second, if all things have gone well, is a happy wife and mother. 

Let me assume that the one who stuck to her ‘‘ independence’’ has 
prospered; that she is making five dollars where she made one when she 
decided not to get married. In other words, let me assume that she has done 
better than ninety-nine hundredths can do. Nevertheless, as she looks 
at her sister, and comes now and then to bask in the warmth of her sister's 
fireside, her one thought will be that all this might have been hers, if she 
had only not retreated in dismay before the obligations and responsibilities 
of married life. . 

I am sure you will agree with me that the girl who is married has had a 
career, at once busier and brighter than her sister's. It was the one for 
which she was fitted. As for the sister, no one can say that she would 
have been happy had she taken the other course, though the probabilities 
favor it. It is all a matter of individual taste, temperament, and 
predilection. 

Look into your own mind. If that fails you, take the advice of Eliza- 
beth to Sir Walter Raleigh, and do not climb atall. But never imagine that 
money-making is all there is in life, that comfort is the one thing worth 
seeking, that fame is all-significant. Duty to the home is always a great dea! 
more important than any of the three! Choose that for your guiding star. 
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The Course gf Human Events 


Wwuics shall be the first of the powers to draw 
the keen blade of dismemberment across 
the map of China? Not America, surely, for she 
hangs back with democratic trembling and pleads 
always for time, moretime. Will it be Germany, 
after all? It once was a task assigned by the 
rreat white czar to himself, but with less insist- 
ence since the march on Peking. Dismember- 
ment, however, goes right along, and America 
will be compelled to take a piece of the Yellow 
Kingdom or fight for her treaty rights. Some 
sort of a patched-up peace may stave off the day, 
but judgment is already written on all the Chinese 
walis 
The real reason for this fate overtaking the 
kingdom is the incapacity for enlightened self- 
government which is reflected in the existing 
chaos. That there is such a thing as an honest, 
responsible government in China no one for a 
moment believes. Its real head is a tigress, who 
respects nothing but the laid-on lash of the West. 
Caged, she is as dangerous as when free, and she 
has the fear and reverence of her subjects to sus- 
tain her. 
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‘T= appearance, this season, of both Coquelin 
and Bernhardt on the American stage is an 
event of general interest. They represent the 
high-water mark of talent on the French stage— 
the first stage of the world. It is understood that 
Coquelin is to play ‘‘Cyrano.’’ In that réle, he 
must invite comparison with our Richard Mans- 
field. Mme. Bernhardt will present L’ Aiglon, 
another of Rostand’s plays. 
In the world of music, the recent appearance 
»f Eduard Strauss, the imperial director of court 
music in Austria, under the direction of Rudolph 
Aronson, was another evidence of the trend of 
\merican taste in art. At the opening concert at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, this artist's work was signal- 
zed by the presence of the cream of intellectual 
\merica. Strauss’s American tour will end in 
February with a ball at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, at which everything—decorations, dress, 
ind lights,—will be in white. The appearance of 
these representatives of almost all that is ideal in 
dramatic and musical art has a mighty signifi- 
cance. It shows, conclusively, that the appreci- 
ition of art in all its higher forms is gradually 
broadening in this country. 
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NJ 0 other presidential campaign in years has been 

marked by such apparent apathy as exists at 
this writing. Senator Hanna says the people are 
00 prosperous and busy to think of politics, which 
argues that the vote may be unusually light 


There is certainly a large number of quiet people 
in America who are more puzzled than ever be- 
fore as to how to vote. Or, to put it in another 
way, many have no heart for the ballot which 
they feel compelled to cast. The late General 
Sherman once said that, in casting your ballot for 
a President, it is always a question of which man 
can do the most harm. ‘‘ Neither can do any 
good,’’ he said. On the other hand, there are 
many sang froid, or optimistic Americans who 
say, ‘‘Oh! well, neither man can do any harm; 
and it makes no difference which gets the office.’’ 
It was conservative Russell Sage who said that 
Bryan's election would produce no panic, because 
the American people, especially the men of power 
and wealth, are greater than any man who can 
be put in the presidential chair. No platform is 
worth very much after an election. Neither im- 
perialism nor free silver really disturbs the equa- 
nimity of the American people, and they evidently 
realize the fact. McKinley is not to be crowned 
emperor at Washington on the fourth of next 
March, nor is Bryan to startle the world with fifty- 
centrdollars, and for once the politicians are un- 
able to frighten the people. 


## 


THe thing we call modern civilization is just as 

helpless in the peaceful settlement of some 
great quarrels as ever its ancient prototype was. 
Here is, or was, a great coal strike in Pennsyl- 
vania, lasting for weeks, involving the labor and 
happiness of hundreds of thousands of men, 
raising the price of coal all over the world, at a 
time when America is about to seize the world's 
coal market, because a few score operators and 
labor leaders cannot agree upon wages and hours 
of labor in the mines. That such industrial chaos 
should exist for an hour in the greatest iron-build- 
ing, machine-making country on the face of the 
globe is as much a reflection upon our intelligence 
as upon our pretensions toward justice between 
man and man. Instead of permitting the only 
arbitration to be that of starvation and bloodshed, 
how would it do to arraign the cold-blooded, arro- 
gant capitalists on the one hand, and the equally 
arrogant labor leaders on the other, in a court of 
arbitration and compel them to settle their differ- 
ences? They do it that way in New Zealand. 
Oh! but New Zealand is not America. It matters 
not. We must come to arbitration. Democracy 
must assume this new function or it must perish 
as a half measure. The twentieth century cannot 
afford a bitter quarrel between parties to great 
public interests. Each man’s conduct affects 
his fellows, and our present institutions must keep 
in touch with this fact or give way to others. 
Liberty, like all the other gifts of man, is sub- 


ject to the laws of evolution, and nothing more 
fully illustrates this fact than the great coal strike 
in Pennsylvania. 
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BYERY great catastrophe has its heroes, The 

hero of Galveston is the man who sits in the 
executive chair at Austin. It was Governor Say- 
ers who spoke the word that awoke the people of 
the stricken city from their stupor of despair. 

«Galveston will be rebuilt’ came like a flash 
to the dark streets, wrecked homes, tumbled 
business houses, and thirty thousand broken 
hearts. Men and women leaped to their feet, 
rushed into the mud and dééris of their lost city 
with a new song on their lips, a new grip in their 
hands, and new fire in their hearts. The gov- 
ernor s words were a trumpet note at the psycho- 
logical moment. Napoleon III. spoke words of 
like import after the great flood at Cherbourg, 
some thirty years ago. On the night of the death 
of Lincoln, Garfield stood beside Washington's 
statue before the subtreasury in Wall Street and 
uttered the inspiring words, ‘‘God still lives.’’ 
The nation breathed again. 

One of the great lessons of this disaster is that 
mankind is still tender-hearted. The succor of 
the world is yet flowing thither in great streams, 
and a new city, to be fortified from the wrath of 
nature, is fast rising upon the ruins of the old. 
No other city in the world did so much business in 
proportion to its population as Galveston. With 
a population of less than forty thousand, it was 
commercially nearly as important as New Or- 
leans, being already the greatest of cotton entre- 
péts. Its rebuilding is therefore of world-wide 
consequence. 
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Is the death of General John M. Palmer, of Illi- 

nois, a full-blooded, round-cheeked prototype 
of Uncle Sam passed. A more typical American 
in character and aspiration never lived. Every 
square inch of the man was as honest, as faithful 
and as strong as the sun. Born poor, he died 
poor, though a politician. His independence of 
character made him a Republican at one time and 
a Democrat at another. It is related that, on the 
occasion of a card party of senators and repre- 
sentatives in Washington, the question was asked, 
‘Who is the ideal senator?’’ There was pro- 
found silence for a minute or two, when a senator 
whose name is frequently in everyone’s mouth 
replied, ‘‘John M. Palmer,’’ and all immediately 
assented. . ‘‘ He was the noblest Roman of them 
all.'’ Yet no man ever had a better chance to 
steal. In the days of reconstruction, he was ‘‘the 
king of Kentucky,’’ a rich tenderloin. 





Sarah Bernhardt Gives “‘Success” the Story of Her Early Struggles 


\f ADAME BERNHARDT received me very gra- 
ciously at her home in the Boulevard Perier, 
iris. I had seen her at the theater and arranged 
for the interview, and when I was seated in 
her handsome drawing room, I stated at once the 
object of my visit. ‘‘It's your start in life that I 
want to know about,’’ I said, ‘‘and you must 
tell me as much as possible of your early strug- 
gles and triumphs.”’ 
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The great actress laughed in her quiet way, and 
settled her draperies about her on the sofa. 
‘‘Really,"’ she said, ‘‘my start took place so 
very long ago that I have almost forgotten the 
events of that time. But I did n't want to be- 
come an actress at first.’’ 

‘‘I wanted to become a great painter,’’ con- 
tinued my brilliant hostess, ‘‘but my parents 
wouldn't let me. There was a sort of family 
meeting, you know, when my career was to be 
decided upon. They asked me if I didn’t want 
to become something in particular, and I said 
that I wanted to paint They were rather hor- 
rified at that, and everyone objected. After 
they objected to this so seriously, I kept quiet, 
and determined that they should settle the 
matter among themselves. I thought to myself 
that I would have something to say as to whether 
| carried out their wishes.”’ 

‘« But how did you happen to choose the stage ?”’ 


HARRY STEELE MORRISON 


‘«Oh, my mother suggested that,’’ said Ma- 
dame Bernhardt. ‘‘There didn’t seem to be 
any other career for which I was suited. Some 
of my relatives did n't think I was at all fit for the 
stage. They said I was too ugly to ever win 
success, but mother said that looks aren't 
everything in theatricals, and her judgment won 
the day. I was set to work studying, and I 
studied for everso many months. I sometimes 
thought that I should never in the world be able 
to accomplish anything. 1 seemed to develop very 
slowly. I thought the evening of my début would 
never arrive. When it did come round and | 
was successful, I realized that my instructors had 
been right in insisting that I spend many months 
in work. Everything I had learned became use- 
ful on that night. It was a terrible ordeal for 
me.’ 
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‘« Then your success was immediate ?’’ 

««Ah, well,’’ replied Madame Bernhardt, ‘it 
was not a marvelous success, perhaps, but it 
showed that I had some talent, and was a very 
great encouragement to me. My work was by no 
means over when my début was accomplished. I 
worked after that harder than ever before, be- 
cause I began to see how much there was for me 
to do. A conscientious artist can never stop 


working. I loved my art; that was the great 
thing. I love it now so dearly that I can never 
be happy unless I am active init. I don’t want 
to live after the time arrives when I can no longer 
make progress. I never want to be obliged to 


loaf.’’ 
e## 


I was taken through the beautiful mansion 
which is the city home of the great tragédienne. 
**I'll show you my workroom,’’ she said, and I 
was ushered into a large, dimly-lighted cham- 
ber filled with books and pictures and art objects 
from every corner of the globe. ‘It's lovely, 
isn't it?’ said Madame Bernhardt. ‘Indeed it 
is,'’ said I, lost in wonder at so many beautiful 
things. ‘Your work has not been in vain if you 
have collected all these,’’ I remarked. 

‘Oh, this is nothing,’’ she said. ‘You 
mustn't think I'm a collector. I have never 
tried to accumulate anything, not even money. 
I have worked because I love to work and be- 
cause I can’t be happy otherwise. Life would 
be dreadful if one had nothing to work for."’ 

I left the house a few minutes later more im- 
pressed than ever with the wonderful personality 
of Sarah Bernhardt. I remembered what many 
Frenchmen have said when relating some of her 
peculiar actions. ‘It's nothing unusual,’’ they 


always remark at the close of some anecdote; 
She certainly is. 


‘«she’s a genius, you know."’ 
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MISS BARBOUR 


Ihe Springtime 


HO does not envy the fortunate little girls 
who will live in the White House? All 
the fairy stories ever written do not con- 

tain a more delightful human prospect than this, 
so it is no wonder that every boy and girl through- 
out this broad land is interested as much in the 
young people of the presidential family as in the 
personality of the President himself. 

If the fates decree that the gifted Nebraskan 
shall be the next President, a bright, winsome 
little girl, well known in Washington society, will 
be the star of the American boy and girl firma- 
ment. Little Miss Ruth Bryan 
came to Washington first ten 
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TWO CHARMING CAN- | 
DIDATES FOR BELLE OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE | 





MARGARET BRENT 


the White House, and if ever a young girl enjoyed 
life to its fullest, it was this brown-eyed, brown- 
haired, rosy-cheeked maiden from Ohio. If she 
were not the niece of the first lady of the land, 
one would be tempted to call her a ‘‘tomboy;’’ 
but, of course, this term is too harsh to apply to 
Miss Mary's climbing and jumping feats, and to 
the races which used to occur in 





years ago, and a prettier, 
daintier and more lovable 
bit of femininity never adorned 
a congressional family. Scores 
of people in Washington re- 
member her, and will give her 
a hearty welcome, for her own 
sake as well as because of her 
father’s good fortune. 

One of the ancient retainers 
of the White House, Captain 
Prendel, remembers the first 
time this young girl saw the 
beauties of the executive man- 
sion. It was in the days of 
Mrs. Cleveland's charming 
domination, and the little Ne- 
braskan was nearly. wild with 
excitement when she was pre- 
sented to the gracious chate- 
laine of the White House. But 
she afterwards confided to Cap- 
tain Prendel, who escorted her 
around, that Mrs. Cleveland 
was very nice, but it would 
have been nicer if she had 
invited her caller ‘‘to go up- 
stairs and see her little girls,’’ 
an observation which amused 
Mr. Bryan very much when 
Captain Prendel repeated it. 

Miss Ruth has a profound 
admiration for her father. Even 
in the days of her babyhood 
she settled all controversies 
with her playmates by oracu- 
larly announcing that ‘‘ Papa 
said so,’’ or she would ‘‘ask 
papa.’ Already used to the 
glare of public life, Miss Ruth 
has the capacity to prove a 
worthy successor to the historic 
young girls who have lived in 
the White House, of whom 
Nellie Grant, Mollie Garfield 
and Nellie Arthur made the 
deepest impression on the 
American public. 
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THe President and Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley have no children, 
but the White House, during 
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of Greatness 


of the members of the upper house. Senators 
have many peculiar privileges, and even the cabi- 
net pays them court. The daughters of the family 
can have a round of pleasure, if they so desire. 
In this unhereditary aristocracy, the ladies of the 
most prominent politicians, of course, receive the 
most attention. The daughters of the two Ohio 
senators are among the most féted maidens in 
Washington. The Misses Foraker are noted lead- 
ers, and are fond of social pleasure. The Misses 
Hanna are not so pronounced in their views, and, 
although they have been invited everywhere, they 
have been seen but seldom in 
Washington drawing rooms. 





private gardens. The White 
House attendants fairly worship 
this young girl, who is free 
and unaffected,and overflowing 
with kindness and good spirits. 

Mrs. McKinley is herself 
one of her warmest admirers. 
A pretty tale told by close 
friends is that, whenever las- 
situde or the old nervous trouble 
overcomes the wife of the 
President, she always says: 
‘Send for Mary. She is a 
much better tonic than I can 
get in bottles. She is like a 
breath of fresh air, just as wel- 
come and as reviving.’’ Mary 
comes immediately, and the 
solemn house seems to breathe 
a new atmosphere. 

It is said that once, during 
a cabinet meeting, the grave 
seigniors were startled, and not 
a little shocked, at hearing a 
burst of merry laughter almost 
under their chairs in the coun- 
cil chamber. The President 
summoned his messenger, who 
investigated. He came in and, 
with a deprecating smile, ex- 
plained that ‘‘ Miss Mary said, 
please forgive her; she forgot 
where she was, and that she 
would never venture in that 
part of the house again.’’ It 
is needless to say that her uncle 
and his official family extend- 
ed the pardon, and, in fact, 
echoed her laugh. 

Miss Barber is now nearly 
seventeen, and will, in all prob- 
ability, make her formal début 
this winter. Democrats and 
Republicans alike will vie with 
each other in rendering homage 
at her shrine, should this happy 
event occur in Washington. 
Both rival factions agree that 
she is a perfect type of Ameri-_ 
can maidenhood; bright, pretty 
and full of fun, and no one 
will begrudge her a ‘‘second 
term’’ as the belle of the 








their administration, will al- 
ways be identified with the 
numerous nieces who have spent so much time 
with them. Miss Mabel McKinley, the sweet 
singer of the family, who was married, on Septem- 
ber 12, to Dr. Hermanus Baer, and. Miss Grace 
McKinley, the literary genius of the family, are 
well known. But a younger girl, and one who has 
endeared herself to all classes of people, is Miss 
Mary Barber, the daughter of Mrs. McKinley's 
sister. Miss Mary was not out of short dresses 
when her distinguished relatives took her to 


White House, if fortune favors. 
e@s@ 
OFFICIAL society at the capita) has many sets of 

belles. The administration coterie always 
has one of its very own, usually a member of the 
presidential family, or the daughter of a cabinet 
officer. The judiciary and legislative branches are 
also represented by a ial favorite; and, in the 
army and navy set, there is a fast and furious 
rivalry among the fair ones. 
No particular set of young people occupies a 
more enviable official position than the daughters 


MISS RUTH HANNA 


MISS ETHEL MASON 
MISS RUTH MASON 





Miss Mabel Hanna, the eld- 
est daughter of the famous 
Ohioan, is rather delicate and 
is bookish in her tastes. She 
assisted at her mother’s enter- 
tainments but little, last winter, 
and is practically unknown to 
the fashionable world. She is 
a gentle, quiet girl, reserved 
and timid, but gracious and 
kindly in manner. The sec- 
ond daughter, Miss Ruth, will 
make her formal dééut this 
winter, when a grand ball will 
be given in her honor. She is 
not so frail as her sister, and 
takes more interest in the ex- 
change of social amenities. 
From the state of Illinois come 
two young women, who are well 
known in the intellectual world; 
namely, the daughters of Hon. 
William E. Mason, Miss Ethel 
and Miss Ruth Mason. These 
misses, although neither would 
be entitled to a vote should 
Illinois declare for universal 
suffrage, have already taken a 
college degree and are now 
pursuing legal studies with a 
view to practicing at the Chi- 
cago bar. Miss Ethel will re- 
ceive her coveted LL.B. this 
coming June, and, if rumor 
speaks correctly, will immedi- 


ately enter her father's law 
office. Miss Ruth is_ inter- 
ested in library work. Last 


winter she creditably filled one 
of the difficult positions in the 
congressional library. Both 
young girls have announced 
their intention to be bread-win- 
ners, rather than fashionable 
butterflies. 

A serious-looking, dark-eyed 
girl, not yet twenty, is Miss 
Anna Tillman, daughter of the 
fiery orator of South Carolina, 
Senator Benjamin R. Tillman. 
The Tillmans have not been 
conspicuous entertainers, but 
they have a little coterie of 
friends, among whom Miss 
Anna is very popular. She is 
a girl of domestic tastes, and is her father’s right 
hand. She assists him in his correspondence, and 
is one of the few girls in official life who has a 
well-developed taste for politics. She knows all 
her father’s supporters and opponents, and can 
write as vigorous a letter, when occasion requires, 
as her brilliant father himself. Miss Tillman, as 
may easily be imagined, is not often encountered 
in the drawing rooms of the capital. She is usu- 

[Concluded om page 472) 
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There is always work, and tools to work 
withal, for those who will.—J. R. Lowett, 
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The Negative Man 


One of the most pitiful sights in the world is 
the man who never has any opinion of his own, 
the backboneless man, the man who never differs 
from you, whose only opinion is assent to the 
one you express. 

We instinctively despise the man who never 
opposes us, who always says **Yes, yes,’’ to 
everything we say. 

The negative character is always a weakling; 
the world looks upon him as an imitation of a 
man, not the real article. What the world wants 
s the positive man, the man who does his own 

nking, the man who dares to step out from the 

wd and live his own creed, who dares to have 
and to express his own opinions; this is the man 
who gains the respect of the community. 

The negative man may be a very good, inof- 
fensive sort of person; he may never do any harm 
in a neighborhood; but, on the other hand, he never 
does much good. He is never sought out in an 
emergency, because no one believes he can ac- 
complish anything; he is virtually a nobody. 

\ person who is naturally weak or timid should 
bend all his energies to acquiring self-confidence, 
firmness, decision, just as one should study to 
acquire a knowledge of mathematics or science. 
He should never for a moment give way to the 
thought that he would not be equal to any emer- 
gency. He should not refer to or lean upon 

ers, but should do his work or his thinking in- 


pendently. 

Henry Ward Beecher used to tell the following 
story of how he was taught, when a boy, to de- 
pend on himself :— 

‘I was sent to the blackboard, and went, un- 
certain, full of whimpering. 


‘*That lesson must be learned,’ said my 
teacher, in a quiet tone, but with terrible inten- 
sity. All explanations and excuses he trod under 
foot with utter scornfulness. ‘I want that prob- 
lem; I don’t want any reason why you haven't 

he would say. 

‘«*«T did study two hours.’ 

‘«That’s nothing to me; I want the lesson. 
You need not study it at all, or you may study it 
ten hours, just to suit yourself. I want the les- 
son 

‘It was tough for a green boy, but it seasoned 
me. In less than a month, I had the most in- 
tense sense of intellectual independence and 

ourage to defend my recitations. 

‘One day his cold, calm voice fell upon me in 
the midst of a demonstration, ‘No!’ 

‘«] hesitated, and then went back to the begin- 
ning; and, on reaching the same point again, 

No!’ uttered in a tone of conviction, barred my 
progress. s 

‘«*« The next!" I sat down in red confusion. 

‘‘He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ but went 
right on, and finished; and, as he sat down, was 
rewarded with ‘Very well.’ 

««* Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as he 
did, and you said ‘‘No!’’’ 

‘«Why didn’t you say ‘‘ Yes,’’ and stick to it? 
[t is not enough to know your lesson; you must 
know that you knowit. You have learned nothing 
until you are sure. If all the world says ‘‘No,"’ 
your business is to say ‘‘Yes,’’ and prove it.’ ”’ 

The greatest service a teacher can render a 
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pupil is to train him to depend upon himself, to 
trust to his own powers. If the youth does not 
practice self-reliance, the man will be a weakling, 
a failure. 

@ 


What do we live for, if it is not to make life less 
difficult to each other ’—Grorce Euiot, 


g 
Almost Successful 


THE world is full of people who are almost 
successful. Here is aman whois almost a lawyer, 
but not quite ; here is another who is almost a 
physician, but is neither a good druggist, a 
good surgeon, or a good dispenser. Another 
man is almost a clergyman, or about halfway 
between a farmer, or a tradesman, and a clergyman. 
Another is almost a teacher, but not quite com- 
petent to take charge of a school or an academy. 
We meet, every day, people who are almost some- 
thing, but just a little short of it. ; 

If these people undertake anything, they never 
quite finish it; they never quite complete their 
courses at school; they never quite learn a 
trade or profession. They always manage to 
stop just short of success. 

We encounter people everywhere who are 
almost happy, almost philosophical, almost 
religious, yet never exactly belong to any class or 
sect. They never know just where they stand ; 
they are not quite anything. 

‘«Almost’’ is a dangerous word. It has 
tripped up many a man who might have been 
successful if he had had determination and grit 
enough to go a little further, to hold on a little 
longer. 

@ 


“Tt is an eternal law that no man can be wholly 
defeated, unless he defeats himself.”’ 


g 
Our Course in China is Right 


So far as the original causes of the Chinese im- 
broglio are concerned, the situation in the Far 
East has been simplified. The clouds have lifted 
sufficiently to enable one to see the close of the 
first act in this drama. Henceforth, the chief in- 
terest will center about the diplomatic phase of 
the Chinese question. As to the military side of 
it, enough has already happened to show that it 
is still ‘‘the man behind the gun’’ who really 
counts, and that three or four years of training 
cannot make over a Mongolian into ‘<a first-class 
fighting man.’ What will be the penalty for the 
violation of the traditional sanctity which sur- 
rounds ambassadors? Had the envoys been slain, 
Peking must have been razed, and the ancestral 
tombs of the reigning dynasty turned into dog 
kennels. In no other way could the allies have 
stamped, into the consciousness of the Chinese, an 
everlasting impression of what it means to outrage 
one of the most sacred of human institutions. 
Americans have reason to feel abundant satisfac- 
tion with the part which our country has played 
throughout this suddenly precipitated crisis. Both 
in diplomacy and on the battlefield American 
prestige has been enhanced. In Europe this 
conduct of affairs was at first stigmatized as ‘‘sen- 
timental diplomacy,’’ but a few weeks’ time suf- 
ficed to justify it most convincingly. 

[GENERAL] LEw WALLACE. 
@ 


The first requisite to success is to be a first-class 
animal. Even the greatest industry cannot amount 
to much, if a feeble body does not respond to the 
ambition. 

od 


The Man at the Other End of the Bargain 


Nathan Strauss, the great New York merchant, 
when asked what had contributed most to his re- 
markable career, said: ‘‘1 always looked out for 
the man at the other end of the bargain."’ 

What a lesson these words contain for the 
young man of to-day who thinks that long-head- 
edness, shrewdness, cunning and sharpness are 
the only success-qualities worth cultivating ! 

Mr. Strauss says that, if he got a bad bargain 
himself, he could stand it, even if his losses were 
heavy, but that he could never afford to have the 
man who dealt with him get a bad bargain. He 
felt that his own loss, however great, might possi- 
bly be repaired; but that, if a man who had deal- 
ings with him should lose, or be deceived 
thereby, nothing could ever compensate him 
(Mr. Strauss,) for this, as his character would be 
permanently injured. 

The history of the leading business establish- 
ments in this country shows that the men who 
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built them up always looked out for ‘‘the man at 
the other end of the bargain.”’ 

One of the most successful grocers in America 
says he has made it a rule never to have a dis- 
satisfied customer, if it is possible to avoid it, 
for he feels that such a customer would be a per- 
petual enemy to his house. Besides, he says, it 
injures his self-respect to know that anyone rea- 
sonably lacks confidence in him, because honesty 
was the foundation stone on which his business 
was built. 

Young rfien who are in too great a hurry to get 
rich, who want to build up a successful business 
in a year or two, without any apprenticeship to the 
drudgery of details, have their thoughts so self- 
ishly centered on their own aggrandizement that 
they are very apt to forget ‘‘the man at the other 
end of the bargain."’ 


It is the singleness of motion, not of action, that 
makes true simplicity of life —PHittirs Brooks. 


a 
Threadbare Consuls 


Of all the consular services in the world, the 
American is the poorest paid and the last to be 
taken seriously. It is high time for this impor- 
tant branch of our government service to be put on 
a scale that will make it commensurate with our 
dignity. It should be just as much an integral 
part of the nation as is the supreme court. It 
should be taken out of politics for all time. 

It is a sad state of affairs when traveling 
Americans call at a consulate of their government, 
to find it in charge of a British officer, or a na- 
tive, who is seldom at his post, because Uncle 
Sam pays him so little that he must seek other 
work to keep body and soul together. 

Some of our consuls—in fact, many,—show a 
lack of proper diplomatic training, a necessary 
factor in any consular officer. One can hardly 
blame them, as it is hard for a man to accustom 
himself to the methods of diplomatic dignity 
when he has not the essentials. 

One usually finds the consular officers of the 
other nations men of special fitness, and they are 
ofttimes representatives of the best society, and of 
considerable wealth. Every nation, except ours, 
allows its representative to give special functions 
in honor of state occasions; but, if our repre- 
sentative hoists the flag on the Fourth of July, 
and invites those who respect it to join him in a 
feast, he must pay for the refreshments out of his 
own purse. The American consul is a guest at 
every other consular function, and often the guest 
of honor. Seldom is he able to return the com- 
pliment. It is hard to ask a man to exhibit the 
glory of his country's traditions and to live in 
style at the same time, on the salary of a good 
bookkeeper. 

It is time that congress laid aside bygone notions 
of political economy and put the consular service 
on a level with the army or navy,—where it 
belongs. What is needed is a college or an acad- 
emy where young men, picked from the best 
walks of life, can be educated for the service, just 
as men are educated for the army and navy. Pro- 
motion should be the reward of length of service 
and merit, so that the man who began in his 
youth as the United States commissioner at the 
Barbadoes, possibly might die as the American 
ambassador at the court of St. James. 

At one port I once visited, the American con- 
sul received $1,500 per year; the British consul, 
$10,000; the German consul, $8,500; the Chinese 
consul, $8,900; the Portuguese consul, $5,000; 
and the commissioner of the Orange Free State, 
$3,000. Is it any wonder people abroad laugh at 
our consular service ? —ROBERT MACKAY. 


ud 
No Chance! 

No chance in this land of opportunity, where 
the very atmosphere is a perpetual tonic, in a 
country whose untold resources are a constant spur 
to endeavor! 

No chance in a land where deaf, dumb and 
blind Helen Keller goes to college, where cripples 
and invalids succeed! 

No chance in a land where newsboys and poor 
boys from the farm go to congress! 


Why, the whole history of our country is the- 


history of the boy and the girl with no chance. 

Power and fortune are lying all about you, 
awaiting the eye that can see, the ear that can 
hear, the hand that can achieve. 

No chance! Why, you cannot keep an Amer- 
ican youth with grit and determination from suc- 
cess. Once give him the alphabet, and there is 
no placing a limit to his career. 
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New England’s 
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HEN the Creator placed upon one of the 
lofty peaks of the White Mountains the 
full-fashioned face which, generations 

have recognized as the ‘‘Old Man of the Moun- 
tains,’ a sign was set which has well signalized 
the business carried on here successfully ever 
since the white man supplanted the Indian as the 
enant of these mountains and valleys. The best 
stock of the early English-speaking immigrants 
iad a part in the settlement of this section of the 
New World, and the sturdiest manhood, and the 
loveliest womanhood, have been constant products 
from the very beginning of our New England 
1ome life. The demand has never ceased since 
the developement of this mighty nation of ours 
vegan; and, to the lasting credit of the New Eng- 
ind home, it can be said that the supply has 
never been exhausted, nor has the stock deteri- 
rated. The history of the very nation itself is 
the history of the influence of New England man- 
100d and womanhood. Each of the six states, 
which the world knows and honors as New Eng- 
ind, has had its full share in the glory which the 
achievements of the sons and daughters have won. 
Every one of the six has a wealth of honors, the 
fruits of the successful endeavors of the men and 
women who have been trained here to meet life's 
greatest responsibilities boldly, 


honorably, tri- 
imphantly. 


The Record of the Granite State Is Unsullied 


I am not led to speak especially of New Hamp- 
shire’s share in the grand work because her for- 
unes have been exceptionally bright, but rather 
vecause her record alone surpasses my ability to 
yay the tribute which is her due. New Hamp- 
shire’s homes have furnished the industry, the 
ourage, the character, to keep her own good 
1ame untarnished through all the years of her 
statehood. In affairs of state she has always done 
ier full part, and on all great questions she has 
never been found in the wrong. True to her tra- 
litions, firm in her faith, unfaltering in her pur- 
pose, New Hampshire has stood for all that is 
true and noble and progressive, and to her homes 
velongs the credit for it. 

But her sons and daughters have done much 


NEW ENGLAND IS 


‘T’o appreciate the greatness of New England's 

man crop would require a mind full stored 
with our country’s history, intellectual machinery 
apable of turning a wealth of raw material into 
finished product, and a pen trained to large ex- 
pression. If the theme is impressive, the task of 
loing it even ordinary justice seems over- 
whelming. 

The representative of the United States gov- 
ernment who arranged with Napoleon for the 
yurchase of the territory of Louisiana assured 
the seller that not an emigrant would be sent 
.cross the Mississippi River in a century, at least. 
The hundred years have not yet run, but the 
‘Great American Desert’? has become a very 
small bit of land closed in by populous states. 
lo this unexampled development New England 
has contributed with such prodigality that only 
one explanation can account for the miracle that 
she has anything left worth mentioning in the way 
f men. That is, of course, that the soil is ex- 
1austless and repeated crops only develop its rich- 
1ess and productiveness. 


She was Supreme in the Nation’s Hour of Peril 


The vigorous and dauntless spirit of New Eng- 
and found its highest expression in the mighty 
‘vents leading up to and ending with the nation’s 
risis, the Civil War. ‘‘This is no time,’’ wrote 
lohn Carter Brown, of Providence, when Brown 
f Ossawatomie’s fanatic raid shamed the con- 
servative North as it inflamed the South, ‘for 
iny man who bears the honored name of John 
Brown to seem to shrink from his responsibilities 
n the cause of human freedom.'' Mr. Browa 
at the time was president of the famous organiza- 
tion chartered by the state of Massachusetts to 
engage in sending free New Englanders to people 
Kansas. A millionaire of Providence, a ‘‘leader 
in its society, in its commerce, in the counsels of 
the umiversity,’’ it is easy to fear that, unless he 
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more than to hold their own ship of state true to 
her course. Out into the world they have gone, 
by hundreds, in the earlier life of the nation, by 
thousands and tens of thousands since the fertile 
prairies, the wealth-yielding mountains, the com- 
mercial and professional opportunities of the great 
centers of business and learning and culture, have 
made the prospect more alluring. In all callings, 
in every field of professional endeavor, in peace 
and in war, the men of New Hampshire birth 
and training have met the determined competition 
of the brightest minds and stoutest hearts of the 
age, and have come off victorious. This was true 
generations ago; it is true to-day; it will be true 
to the end of time. 


Home Conditions Are Steadily Growing Better 
New England's home conditions are changing 
all the time. Life, even in the most isolated of 
the rural communities, is not without its comforts 
and its advantages. The newspaper is found in 
every home. Every town has its free public li- 


brary. Every child is given an opportunity to ac- 
quire at least the foundation for an education. 


Self-denials, at the cost of which a man fitted him- 
self for the world struggle in the olden days, are 
less strikingly manifest to-day. But the elements 
of success remain. The present-day product of 
our homes will bear comparison with that of any 
period of New Hampshire's history, in capacity 
for sturdy endeavor, in breath of intellect, in hon- 
esty of purpose, in nobility of character. The 
sterling qualities, which made the fathers success- 
ful, are still present and potent. 

One of New Hampshire's sons accomplished 
marvels in advancing the milling interests of the 
Northwest; but, when he had to lay the burden 
down, his successor was at hand in the person of 
a young man, also from New Hampshire, who had 
been hired to sweep the office and do errands only 
a few short years before, and the millions of capi- 
tal entrusted to his keeping are to-day earning 
more for the owners than ever before. The three 
men upon whom devolved most of the work and 
responsibility in providing the city of Boston with 
its great southern terminals,—the president, man- 
ager, and treasurer of the company,—were of New 


UNCLE SAM’S BRAIN-FARM 


had sprung from the New England soil, he would 
have wished Ossawatomie Brown had lost. his 
name before making his dash at Harper's Ferry. 
There were lots of nerveless folks in those days. 
But few of them lived in New England. 


She Has Sent Leaders Throughout the Union 


What New England accomplished in saving 
Kansas from the slaver when it threw down the 
gauntlet to the government at Washington, and 
startled the less vigorous and less resourceful, if 
sympathetic, balance of the Northern states, is, 
perhaps, the most effective single example that 
can be recalled to indicate the essence of our 
theme. Therein was the undiluted New England 
spirit. There was capitally illustrated the graft- 
ing possibilities of the New England branch. 

The graft determines the kind of fruit; and so, 
elsewhere, from the Alleghanies to the Pacific, is 
the New Engiand graft very much in evidence. 
Even to-day, when the immigration direct from 
New England is neither numerous nor aggressive, 
it is usually not very difficult for the discerning 
traveler to distinguish the ‘‘New Engiand town,"’ 
or the ‘* New England state,’ here and there, all 
over the country. When a-community exhibits 
an especial prosperity, a more than ordinarily 
wholesome American atmosphere, an exceptional 
vitality, there will pretty surely be found, on pre- 
cipitation, strong traces of New Englandism. 

This seems really not so remarkable as the 
other equally striking fact that, for all New Eng- 
land has given, there remains so’ much to make 
her still eminent in the -home acres. It 
may not be becoming to range our list of men 
conspicuous in the public eye of the present day 
with their compeers from other sections of the 
land. New England is plainly holding her own. 
Boston is still the center of art, Connecticut of 
invention, and Rhode ‘Island is the greatest in- 
dustrial community for its inches on earth. New 
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Greatest Crop 


IT IS MEN AND WOMEN 


FRANK W. ROLLINS 
Governor of New Hampshire 


Hampshire birth, and each was chosen because 
of his especial fitness for the position he was to fill. 
Never before in the history of education were so 
many higher institutions of learning presided over 
by men and women of New Hampshire birth; 
never were so many important professorships held 
by them. General Leonard Wood, in Cuba, 
Charles S. Mellen, as president ot the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, are as truly leaders as were ever 
any men of New Hampshire in ‘‘the good old 
times'’ we hear so much about. More millions of 
wealth are possessed by sons and daughters of the 
Granite State, to-day, than ever before; more of 
them are filling positions of great responsibility 
than ever before; more honors in science, art, 
literature, are being won by them. The forces 
which have hitherto worked together to produce 
ambition, endurance, determination, intelligence 
and character are potent to-day in New Hamp- 
shire. There has been no deterioration in the 
quality of the instruction which the child receives 
at the mother's knee, by the father’s side, in the 
schoolroom, or in the meetinghouse. The gran- 
deur of the mountain peaks still inspires to lofty 
hopes and high aspirations; the loveliness of lake 
and river and forest creates the same appreciation 
of the true and beautiful as of old. 


The Vigor of the Mountains Is Theirs 

While New England soil yields grudgingly its 
return for the care and toil of the husbandman, 
out of this struggle for mastery have grown the 
determined purpose, the strength to endure, the 
power to appreciate, which have helped to place 
her boys at the head of great enterprises in every 
state in the Union. Sound minds in sound bodies 
are the products of these hill-top homes of ours. 
The very mountains share their vigor, their sanity, 
with the sons and daughters of the state, and the 
latter love the rugged peaks which crown their 
early homes. With these as an inheritance, with 
the examples of thousands of success-winners for 
an incentive, and with civilization’s highest hon- 
ors and richest emoluments as a possible reward 
for endeavor, there is small cause for fear that 
there will be any failure of New England's great- 
est crop for generations to come. 


WILLIAM GREGORY 
Governor of Rhode Island 


England no longer provides presidents for the 
country, by reason of a purely politico-geographi- 
cal discrimination, but from her ample presiden- 
tial timber are furnished presidential advisers and 
associates to every administration,—and no presi- 
dent should be, or could well be, without one or 
more. As once pointed out in an informing arti- 
cle by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, out of 14,243 
American citizens who were entitled to a measure 
of greatness, according to the discriminating bi- 
ographies in Appleton’s ‘‘Encyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography,’’ 5,456 were from New England. 
This was the largest number credited to any sec- 
tion, the Middle States being second with 5,021. 
The .list thus analyzed comprised men ‘‘who 
have governed the country and fought its battles, 
who have educated it and influenced its thought, 
who have produced its literature, art, and science, 
and who have made the inventions which, in 
some instances, have affected the history of the 
United States and of mankind. 

Certainly, it is a remarkable showing that New 
England makes, whatever phase of the subject of 
this contribution is selected for treatment. 

ee eo 
LIFE’S COMPLETENESS 
There are no lives unfinished, incomplete. 
God gives each man at birth some work to do, 
Some precious stone of strange prismatic hue 
To carve and polish, till it shall be meet 
To place within his temple, still and sweet. 
Ere that be done, the soul may not pass through 
The door to grander worlds, to aim more true, 
To wider life with love's sweet joys replete. 
And, if the working time be short, and earth 
With its dear human ties be hard to leave, 
Be sure that God, whose thought hath given thee birth, 
—_ holds for thee the best thou canst receive: 
sure the soul, in passing through that door, 
Though losing much, gains infinitely more. 
‘Christian Leader.” 


o 
It is better to make our descendants proud of us than to 
be proud of our ancestry. 














Gix pairs of wonderfully keen 

eyes, —owned, in fact, by six 
of the greatest statesmen, writers 
and thinkers of Europe,—have 
been leveled at America for some 
time past in a critical examination 
of those traits which have made 
American success so marked a 
world-factor. 

They have given the appended 
nterviews to Harry Steele Morri- 
son, representing SUCCESS, who 
went abroad to procure their exact 
opinions, —to enable Americans to 
see themselves as others see them. 

One of this famous sextet, Lord 
Russell of Killowen, who was the 
second man interviewed, his talk 
following that of Emile Zola, has 
since passed over to the silent 
majority, and his views will, there- 
fore, have a peculiar interest. 


WHEN Hon. Joseph Chamber- 

lain, England's world-famous 
statesman and diplomat, con- 
sented to see me at the colonial 
office, during a lull in the rush of 
business, I decided to come di- 
rectly to the point with the fol- 
lowing question :— 

* What are your ideas of Amer- 
can success ?”’ 

The secretary of state for the 
olonies shifted his monocle and 
replied, in his usual slow, self- 
possessed manner: ‘‘Well, now, that 
s a difficult question. It would 
take me hours to answer it fully. 
But my verdict is quite favorable. 
| have a kindly feeling for every- 
thing American, including an 
American wife.’’ 

The smile which accompanied 
this gallant remark lighted his 
powerful face. 

‘«Americans,"" he continued, 
thoughtfully, ‘are proverbially 
successful in the things they un- 
lertake, and no one denies that the 
jualities chiefly responsible for 
their success are self-confidence 
und = stick-to-it-iveness. Ameri- 

ns, indeed, are frequently suc- 
ssful where others have failed, 
nd one cannot but admire the 
ndomitable will which makes 
nem so. 


We have been criticised,’’ I 


nterjected, ‘‘as being oblivious to 
verything except the accumula- 
on of money. Do you share that 
ew?’ 
‘«Why, no, certainly not,’’ said 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘‘Haven't you 


yroduced great authors and states- 
nen and artists, to say nothing of 
nventors and scientists ? You have 
nore wealthy men, perhaps, than 
uny other nation, but you have also 
nen who are famous for some- 

ng else than money. If I had 

ne, I could name dozens of men 
who have won for America the re- 
spect of the nations. Your young 
men cannot do better than to 
model your success after that of 
your leading lights, —some of your 
eading lights, I mean.’’ 


- « * 


Mi ZoLA looked very tired when 
' saw him at his house, in 
the Rue de Bruxelles, in Paris, 
1st summer. He had just finished 
is work on a new book, soon to 
be published, and in the very be- 
ginning of my interview the conver- 
sation turned upon work. The 
famous student of mind and char- 
acter had positive views on Ameri- 
can success, but he waited _patient- 
ly for me to open the conver-ation. 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN :—* 1 HAVE A KINDLY FEELING FOR EVERYTHING AMERICAN” 


‘I suppose,’’ said I, ‘‘that you share the idea of most of your countrymen 
that all Americans are mere bundles of nerves, who rush about all their lives 
with no other end in mind than the mere accumulation of wealth? I suppose 
you think of Chicago and New York as cities filled with hundreds of thousands 
of machines."’ 

M. Zola smiled. ‘I know that is the prevailing idea of American con- 
ditions,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I trust I am not so careless in my observations and con- 
clusions as are most of my countrymen. I realize perfectly that the American 
possesses many excellent qualities which are lacking in the average European. 
You are more energetic, certainly, and your ambition knows no end. The only 
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COUNT VON WALDERSEE :—* EUROPE IS ASTOUNDED" 


question is whether American ambition is always of the right sort, and whether 
it is always well directed. In Paris | have been surprised, sometimes, by the 
peculiar ideas Americans seem to have of success and what the word means. | 
hear them speak of Mr. So-and-so being eminently successful because he is worth 
several millions of dollars, and, when I mention one of your artists or literary 
men, they astound by their woeful ignorance of these men of genius. Mind you, 
I am not saying that all the Americans I meet are of this sort, but it certainly 
means that the majority ot you consider wealth the one great thing. It is sad that 
there is not a more general appreciation of the men and women who have accom- 
plished wonders in the fields of art, science and literature. Perhaps an excuse 
may be found in the fact that the United States is still a country comparatively 








THE LATE LORD RUSSELL :—‘4 AM CURIOUS AS TO WHAT YOU WILL DO NEXT” 
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young. Doubtless the public mind 
will change as you grow older and 
conditions are more settled."’ 
‘*Would you say, then, that in 
France the arts and sciences are 
more widely appreciated ?"* 
‘*Undoubtedly. Men of talent 
receive far greater recognition and 
honors than the croesuses, and that 
is as it should be. I think I may 
truly say that the majority of our 
young men are more ambitious to 
achieve fame in some line of ar- 
tistic labor than to become rich.’’ 
‘«There is one good sign in your 
country,’’ said M. Zola, before the 
conversation was ended, ‘‘and that 
is the fact that your very wealthy 
men are apparently willing to 
spend their money for good pur- 
poses. When] read of your numer- 
ous charitable organizations, and 
of the great endowments of your 
colleges, I almost wish that we had 
more such men in France. If your 
millionaires continue their gener- 
ous donations, many young men 
will surely be helped upward to 
careers which will demonstrate to 
the world that the truest success is 
the achievement of more great 
work for the good of humanity.’ 


a. a - 


[7 was my good fortune to call 

upon the late Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, just before he 
was seized with his fatal illness. 
His ideas of American success 
were, in many ways, directly oppo- 
site to those expressed by M. Zola. 
‘‘Your energy and perseverance 
are most surprising,’’ he said. ‘1 
used to wonder, before I had met 
many of you, how the Americans 
manage to accomplish so many 
wonders. Since | visited America 
this surprise has given way to a 
feeling of curiosity as to what you 
are likely to do next. Persever- 
ance is the chief characteristic of 
your energetic people, and is the 
main secret, I think, of your great 
success. Your typical Yankee isn't 
easily discouraged. If he fails in 
one effort, he tries again, and keeps 
on trying until he has accom- 
plished his purpose."’ 

‘As an Irishman I am appre- 
ciative of American genius for 
‘hustling.’ It probably is true, 
though, that some of your most 
successful men work too hard. 
One reads frequently of men at the 
head of your great enterprises 
dying at the age of fifty-five or 
sixty. It simply is n't right for any 
man to sacrifice his health for 
the sake of accumulating money, 
which, after all, doesn't by any 
means constitute real success, ac- 
cording to my ideas. A man with 
high aims and great ambition to 
accomplish some high purpose 
will be wise enough not to ruin his 
constitution in the effort to make 
money, for money in itself is 
nothing."’ 

As Lord Russell spoke of money, 
I recalled in my mind a story | 
had once heard of his early days, 
when he was so improvident with 
the money which came to him 
that his friends formed themselves 
into a committee to take charge of 
finances. They received his law- 
yer’s fees and paid his bills, al- 
lowing him so much for spending 
money. Finally, the young man 
learned to take better care of his 
earnings, but all through his life 
Lord Russell thought more of do- 
ing his duty than of getting fees. 
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if American Succ 


‘*The American character is all 
right,”’ was his parting utterance. 
Not long afterwards, when I heard 
of his death, I felt that in him 
America had lost one of her most 
earnest friends and well-wishers. 

a * 


M WALDECK-ROUSSEAU, pre- 
‘w** mier of the present French 
abinet, is a fine type of the con- 
servative, aristocratic Frenchman. 
He glories in the history of his 
own family, and abides by the 
traditions of his country. Know- 
ng his history beforehand, | was 
curious to ascertain his opinion of 
America. His replies to my ques- 
tions were not wholly what I ex- 
pected. I asked him, first, whether 
he shares his countrymen’s ap- 
preciation of the typically Ameri- 
can qualities of ‘‘push’’ and 
‘go;"' whether he admires our 
money-making propensities or not. 

M. Waldeck- Rousseau hesitated 
before replying. ‘‘I do, indeed, 
admire anyone who accomplishes 
a purpose against great odds,"’ he 
said, ‘‘and some of your famous 
men have had to overcome many 
obstacles before attaining their 
present positions. But, as far as 
| have been able to observe,’ he 
continued, ‘‘your most famous 
men of to-day arethe millionaires, 
who have done nothing but amass 
great fortunes. You have pro- 
duced men of talent and men of 
genius, and they were famous in 
their time. To-day, your chief 
product seems to be millionaires. 

‘‘Now, I have no right what- 
ever to pose as a Critic, because I 
am not greatly acquainted with 
American life and conditions; but 
it seems to me, and I think my 
opinion is shared by many, that 
you are giving too little attention 
to the development of the beauti- 
ful in life. This is an enterprising 
age, and America is the most pro- 
gressive of nations, undoubtedly, 
but it would be sad if, in your 
rapid movement toward commer- 
cial success, you forget to cherish 
the gentler arts."’ 

‘«‘But you know of our great 
universities,’" I said. ‘‘They are 
among the best in the world."’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, ‘‘ your universities 
are, indeed, monuments to the 
progress of America and the gen- 
erosity of your citizens. I hope 
that in these universities your 
young men will learn that the best 
success lies in doing something, 
however small, which will leave 
the world better for your life. A 
great deal, a very great deal, de- 
pends upon the idea a young man 
starts out with, and your journal 
will accomplish a great good every 
time it brings some young man 
to a proper realization of the sub- 
ject. You certainly have my sym- 
pathy in your efforts."’ 


A * a 


' ov Americans are, indeed, 

a wonderful people,’ said 
Field Marshal Count von Walder- 
see, some time before his depar- 
ture for China to take command 
of the allies, ‘* and you deserve all 
the success you have won in the 
widely different fields which you 
have made your own. Every little 
while, Europe is astounded at the 
news of some new stride you have 
made. You ask me why I think 
you ane so.successful, Well, for 
one thing, you have a new coun- 
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WALDECK-ROUSSEAU :—* YOUR CHIEF PRODUCT IS MILLIONAIRES 

try, with new blood, and new thought. There must be something in the very 
soil and atmosphere which makes you strive to succeed and gives you ideas and 
ambitions which no man has ever conceived before. 

‘¢ Just look at the number of American students in Germany. To my mind 
the presence of these young men and women in all the art and educational cen- 
ters of Europe is a sign that you are destined to progress further and further. 
You are gathering in the art and science of the Old World, and adding it to the 
knowledge you have gained for yourselves; and the result can be nothing else 
than a generation of men and women who will astonish the world by their 
achievements. As far as I have been able to observe, the young American 
allows nothing to discourage him. If he wants a college education, he finds 





W. T. STEAD:—* ONE SUCCESS IS NEVER ENOUGH FOR YOU” 


some way of securing it. If he wants to come to Europe, he sacrifices personal 
comfort and goes through actual privation to gain his end. To me, this is won- 
derful. I admire a young man who is willing to work in order to succeed, and 
apparently you have millions of such men.’ 
. ~ - cm 

W T. STEAD was found in his cosy library at Wimbledon Park, near London. 

* The famous journalist and critic was resting on a couch. He never wastes 
a moment. If he is doing nothing in particular, he is careful to be resting. In 
answer to my question, he said :— 

‘«You certainly go it hard over there. My friends tell me, sometimes, that 
I am burning the candle at both ends, but I tell them they should see some 





EMILE ZOLA:—* YOU CONSIDER, WEALTH THE ONE GREAT THING” 





Americans | know. Such hurry, 
such hustle, such fine disregard 
of the requirements of aature! No 
other nation but yours could stand 
such a life of business activity, 
and it is my opinion that Ameri- 
cans must soon learn that there 
are other things than work in the 
world. How many of your people 
are discontented and dissatisfied! 
One success is not enough. When 
one thing is accomplished, there 
is always something else to be 
striven for. I have never met an 
American who thought he had 
money enough, for instance. 

‘I’m not saying but that a cer- 
tain amount of this thing is all 
right, but it will certainly be a 
happy time when men give atten- 
tion to other things than getting 
rich. We have in London some 
who strive eternally for wealth, too. 

‘Stull, you have shown your- 
selves well able to regulate you: 
own affairs, and none has greater 
faith than 1 that in the end you 
will fulfill all the great things 
which are expected of you. Amer- 
ican pluck and nerve are admired 
the world over. Europeans some- 
times ridicule these qualities, but 
you may be sure they respect you 
all the more for their possession. 
The wise men of Europe realize 
that a little more of them would 
be a good thing for some of the 
nations in the ‘effete East.’ "’ 
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A Royal Student 


ASHINGTON is at present the 

home of a royal prince. He 
has more actual claims to royal 
blood than many reigning poten- 
tates. His ancestors for twenty- 
eight generations have ruled with 
absolute and autocratic sway in 
the far-off kingdom of Korea, and, 
long before the first of his line 
ascended the throne, his fore- 
fathers were nobles. It is proba- 
ble that his ancestry can be traced 
through titled families for more 
than two thousand years. This, 
in his land, is an especial claim to 
distinction, and a unique one at 
the foremost capital of republican- 
ism in the world. His name is 
Wi-Hwa, the second son of the 
reigning monarch of Korea. He 
is here to study, and to complete 
his education. He has spent five 
years in the Japanese military 
academy, and is a_ well-versed 
young soldier, twenty-five years of 
age. Asa part of his education, 
he is studying the gigantic admin- 
istration of government in the 
United States. Many things strike 
him as strange. The other day 
he was investigating the redemp- 
tion bureau of the treasury depart- 
ment, where the old and worn-out 
paper money is destroyed. He 
naively asked the attendants, sev- 
eral times, if they thought it pos- 
sible that sums ranging into the 
millions could be destroyed with- 
out some portions of them stick- 
ing tothe fingers of the employees. 
The young man was very loath to 
believe that a system of adminis- 
tration could be evolved where, 
peculation, under such circum- 
stances, is impossible, and he 
did not seem to believe the fact 
that men can be found of suffi- 
cient honesty not to attempt to en- 
rich themselves out of the. funds 
deyoted to destruction in Uncle 
Sam's great macerating machines. 
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M AMMA, does ‘Cash’ 
Keep all his money 4 
ttle girl asked her mother, as the two stood, 
he wonder and amazement of provincial 
ors, in a big New York store some fifteen 
igo, and the littke one heard cries of 
sh! ‘Cash!"’ «‘Here, Cash!’ tossed back 
forth from counter to counter and end to end 
th ig building, while small money-bearers 
hither and thither. The cry is almost obso- 


««Check!’’ «*Check!’’ ‘‘Here, Check!’’ 
Boy!"’ «*Boy!’’ ‘*Here, Boy!’’ have super- 
it, while, for the most part, money flies be- 


een desks and counters in pneumatic tubes or 
| baskets that need no boy or gir! to carry 


it boys and girls are not obsolete. In homes, 
would we do without the willing little feet 
lightly to do our bidding, the little 
from which service is caress? In our big 
hildren yet form an interesting, useful 
rnamental part of the complex system by 
the world has its wants supplied. To 
se little people, who are just planting their 
n the first rung of the mercantile ladder, the 
, ‘*Cash Boy,"’ ‘Cash Girl,’’ still clings; 
s a matter of fact, their duties consist 
n ‘‘running checks,’ doing errands, and 

ng stock in order, than in handling cash. 


a | 


WANTING to know how little men and women 
n business set forth on the road that leads to 
ng big men and women in business, I made 
friendly tour of inquiry through a number of 
tment stores in New York, asking superin- 
ndents to tell me how they choose their cash 
or cash girls, as the case may be; and 
isking cash boys and cash girls how they 

for and keep positions. 
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ATO NEILL's, fifty brownies in white aprons, 
with medals on their shoulders and big bas- 
s under their arms, act as cheerful intermedi- 
ries between the firm and the public. 
We advertise to get our girls,’’ said the su- 
ntendent. ‘‘Good girls areindemand. Not 
apply in years. Tilly!’’ 
\ cheerful brownie came forward. 
How did you come to choose us for em- 


run so 


ers? 
Mrs. M , my mamma's friend, a sales- 
here, told my mamma they were kind and 


| to little girls here, and that they needed an- 
her little girl.’’ 
Do you like your work?’’ I asked. 
O, yes, ma’am—'’ then, with a pucker of 
‘call except I run too much.”’ 
Can't you sit down and read ?"’ 
O, yes. 
he held a fairy-story book in her hand. 
Have you a library here ?”’ 
No, ma'am. This is from the book-counter. 
ey let us look at them, if we are careful."’ 
Little woman,"’ I thought, ‘this is not half 
You are getting a business education, you 
making a living, and you are reading fairy- 
00ks, all at once.”’ 
g¢## 
(, BORGE SEXTON, who has charge of two hun- 
dred boys at Wanamaker's, loves to talk 
put. boys. ‘‘Boys are not a necessary evil at 
s establishment,’’ he said, ‘‘they are the ma- 
rial out of which men are to be made."’ 
How do you choose your cash boys, Mr. 
Sexton ?*’ I asked. 
‘‘My first question is: ‘Where is the boy?’ 
You see, mt all depends upon the boy himself. 
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You can judge the boy better from his appear- 
ance, his manner, his dress, and the way he 
comes into an office, than from any description of 
him., Character shows forth in little things—you 
can’t hide it. I take boys by what you might al- 
most term first impressions. I have ‘sized a boy 
up’ before he asks me for a place. The removal 
or non-removal of the hat on entering the office, 
the respectful and self-respecting way in which a 
boy addresses me, the way in which he meets my 
look and questions, all give me an idea of his 
bringing up and the ‘‘stuff’’ that is in him. As 
to appearance, I look at once for these things: 
polished shoes, clean clothes, and clean face, 
hands and finger naiis. Good clothes are not 
requisites; a boy's clothes may be ragged, his 
shoes have holes in them, yet his appearance may 
still give evidence of a desire to be neat. I will 
not employ a cigarette smoker, if I know it. As 
for reterence, a boy's teacher is the best reference 
he can have. The recommendation which a good 
boy in our employ gives a boy applying for a 
position always receives marked consideration. 

‘*Good cash boys don’t stay cash boys long. 
Some lads who came here as cash boys in 1897 
are now junior salesmen. Others have good posi- 
tions throughout the house. 

‘A cash boy's first advance is to stock boy, 
office boy, or cadet. A stock boy attends to the 
boy-work in whatever stock he is in. A cadet is 
a general-utility boy; an office boy works around 
some one of the offices of the’ house. We pro- 
mote according to merit, length of service, or 
both combined. Wherever possible, we try to 
give our oldest employee the preference; but, if 
one boy who has not been here as long as an- 
other shows greater fitness for a vacancy, in jus- 
tice to the house and the boy he gets it A 
cash boy here. gets two dollars and fifty cents a 
week; when he has been here three months, 
three dollars; or, if he has shown marked ability, 
three dollars and fifty cents. 

‘«The great trouble with the American boy is, he 
does n't stick. After he has worked hard at one 
place for six months or a year, just as he is in 
line of promotion, he throws up his prospects, 
because some other firm offers fifty cents a week 
more; and so, he starts all over again in a new 
house, whose ways and business he must learn. 

‘*We like boyish boys—full of fun. The live- 
liest are generally the best workers. The boy 
who loiters when sent on a message, the boy who 
sneaks around the house avoiding work, and the 
boy who is always late, are the boys who lose 
positions.”’ 

#@##@# 
ILLIAM COOPER, superintendent of employees 
at Siegel-Cooper's, said :— 

‘‘A bright, neat appearance, naturally has its 
influence. The manner in which application- 
blanks are filled out gives us an idea of penman- 
ship and education. Promotion is a matter of 
years, faithfulness and ability.’’ 

‘<I want to speak to a successful girl,"’ I said. 

‘“‘Go to Miss Klonc, head of our sewing- 
machine department, and ask her to call one."’ 

Miss Klonc was at lunch. There was nobody 
in the sewing-machine department. O, yes! 
there was. A brownie, in atan linen apron, got 
up from her machine, and began :— 

‘Would you like to look at 
ma’am?"’ 

‘<I wish to speak to Miss Klonc."’ 

‘«She is at lunch, but I can call her assistant."’ 

‘‘Is it lunch time? Why, then, I am in a 
hurry. It would take quite a while to find 
her."’ 

««O, I can bring her quickly, ma’am!'’ Seeing 
from my face that this did not solve the problem, 
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the brownie asked: ‘Did 
‘* you want to look at a ma- 
chine, ma'am ?"’ 

She intended—I saw it in her courageous 
eyes,—to show me machines, to hold me some 
how till her superior should come. She was no 
bigger than a pair of tongs, but she was quite 
equal to selling me a machine! I did not need 
Miss Klonc to point me out a successful cash girl. 
Nor did I need to ask Frances how she managed 
to find and keep a position. 
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Lt men and women in business, there is 

opportunity for a fine display of ethics in the 
way you ‘‘run check"’ and fetch and carry bun- 
dles. In response to a telegram, I was hurrying 
to take a train to go to a little sick friend in the 
country, and on my way to the station passed 
through a department store, and purchased some 
comforts for the little one, but a ‘‘boy’’ was so 
deliberate in his movements that I had to go off 
without them. For one time hindered, | have 
been many times helped by the readiness with 
which a little lad or lass would respond to ‘‘I'm 
in a hurry, dear.’’ Little men and women, do by 
your employers as you would have your em- 
ployees do by you when you get to be big men 
and women in business. Remember, in dealing 
with them and with the public, that the most suc- 
cessful service is that which the alchemist's stone, 
love, turns to something better than gold. 
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The Magnificent Revenge ” 
oo @f the Governor @f Missouri 


A FEW years ago, while Robert Stewart was 
¥ governor of Missouri, a steamboat man was 
brought in from the penitentiary as an applicant 
fora pardon. He was a large, powerful fellow, 
and, when the governor looked at him, he seemed 
strangely affected. He scrutinized him long and 
closely. Finally, he signed the document that 
restored the prisoner to liberty. Before he handed 
it to him, he said: ‘* You will commit some other 
crime, and be in the penitentiary again, I fear.’’ 

The man solemnly promised that he would not. 
The governor looked doubtful, mused a few min- 
utes, and said :— 

‘«You will go back on the river and be a mate 
again, I suppose ?’’ 

The man replied that he would. 

‘‘Well, I want you to promise me one thing,’’ 
resumed the governor. ‘I want you ta pledge 
your word that, when you are mate again, you 
will never take a billet of wood in your hand and 
drive a sick boy out of a bunk to help you load 
your boat on a stormy night.’’ The steamboat 
man said he would not, and inquired what the 
governor meant by asking him such a question. 

The governor replied: ‘‘ Because, some day, 
that boy may become a governor, and you may 
want him to pardon you for a crime. One dark, 
stormy night, many years ago, you stopped your 
boat on the Mississippi River to take on a load of 
wood, There was a boy on board who was work- 
iug his passage from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
but he was very sick of fever and was lying in a 
bunk. You had plenty of men to do the work, 
but you went to that boy with a stick of wood in 
your hand and drove him with blows and curses 
out into the wretched night, and kept him toiling 
like a slave until the load was completed. I was 
that boy. Here is your pardon. Never again be 
guilty of such brutality."’ 

The man, cowering and hiding his face, went 
out without a word. 

What a noble revenge that was, and what a 
lesson to a bully! 
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[He remarkable system of self-help colleges 
recently established in England by a young 
\merican, Walter Vrooman, of St. Louis, is now 
eing introduced in this country. The central 
ollege of the new system is Ruskin Hall, Ox- 
ord, where ambitious boys can obtain an educa- 
tion in that most venerable seat of learning, with 
oard, lodging, laundry and tuition, for one hun- 
red and twenty-five dollars a full year, with no 
acations; whereas, heretofore, the minimum cost 
ver year has been one thousand dollars. Those 
ot having the one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
ars are assisted in working their way through. 
Branch residence colleges have been established 
n Birmingham, Manchester, and Birkenhead, 
ind others are being organized in the larger cities. 
[he coéperative societies of Great Britain, the 
nost remarkable self-help institutions in the 
world, having over five million members, and 
joing an annual business of sixty million pounds 
sterling, are taking an active part in the work, —in 
fact, have practically adopted Mr. Vrooman’s 
system as the educational end of their movement. 
Ruskin Hall is unique, not only in the way it 
enables poor boys to gain an education, but also 
in the kind of education it supplies. The new 
institution boldly declares that it does not wish to 
aid good farmers and mechanics to become’ poor 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, or journalists. In- 
stead of helping a man to get out of his class, it 
prefers to assist him to become a leader in his 
lass and to help raise the whole. 

Latin, Greek, Hebrew, metaphysics, theology 
and law are excluded from the curriculum. Con- 
stitutional and institutional history constitute the 
main course, while stress is laid upon all those 
sciences showing how man came to be what he is, 
ind what he is likely to achieve in the future. 

No servants of any kind are ever allowed in 
Ruskin Hall. The students do their own house- 
work, including cooking, scrubbing, and washing 
lishes,, by a novel system of rotation. It is the 
only one among the twenty-seven colleges in Ox- 
ford that never permits any intoxicating liquors 
on the premises. 

rhere are fifteen hundred correspondence stu- 
lents, each of whom writes an essay every month, 
while the Ruskin Hall extension lectures are sup- 
planting, in many parts of England, the older 
university courses, the novel American methods 
proving more popular than the over-dignified and 
academic ways of the older system. 

Mr. Vrooman is now in this country, and will 
soon establish an American Ruskin Hall. Any 
young American wishing an education may pay 
ill expenses by his own efforts as he goes 
along. Extension lecture headquarters will be 
established in every state, the staff of lecturers to 
be composed principally of new and young ma- 
terial, sufficiently plastic to adapt itself to the new 
system. National headquarters has been opened 
in the University Building, Washington Square, 
New York City. Those wishing to educate them- 
selves by means of correspondence can do so for 
twenty-five cents a month, under the special di- 
rection of a tutor who will advise students con- 

erning all their needs and assist them to get on 
n the world. All communications should be 
iddressed to Ruskin Hall, University Building, 
New York. 
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The Field for Success Clubs 
HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


‘HE Success Club will antagonize no existing 
society, but will enlist the sympathy and 
odperation of every helpful organization. Its 
ope is so broad that it will benefit almost every 
ommunity, either large or small. Wherever 
there are people hungering for achievement and 
irsting for advancement, there is an opportunity 
for a Success Club, and the person who takes the 
rst steps in effecting its organization will come 
be regarded as a benefactor to his neighborhood. 
In the formation of these clubs, circumstances, 
irroundings, religious or political creed, age, 
lor and nationality make no difference. Neither 
es it matter whether a member aspires to the 
ghest office in the land or the humblest calling; 
his ambition is to make the most of himself and 
S Opportunities, the Success Club will inspire, 
struct and help him to win his way. 
Notwithstanding this fact, that the Success 
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Club appeals to all classes and conditions of 
mankind, there are some places in which they 
would seem especially desirable. Many teachers 
and educators who have investigated our purpose 
and plan declare that the Success Club is an ideal 
society for schools and colleges. Its purpose is 
coérdinate with the great aim of public education, 
and its plan is quite along the line of regular 
school work. Itis adapted to every kind of school 
from that of the country district to the largest 
university. In the small schools, it may be a 
means of establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween the school proper and the people of the 
district; and, when it becomes a factor of college 
life, it will help to lessen the number of aimless 
and impractical graduates that are sent out every 
year. In every case, it will help students to 
realize the real practical value of their education, 
and will help teachers to make the highest use of 
their calling, which is to develop manhood and 
womanhood. 

There are many local societies whose object is 
similar to that of the Success Club. Without 
changing their purpose, many of them could 
adopt our constitution and greatly increase their 
usefulness. A number of societies have already 
adopted this plan, and we should be glad to hear 
from many others. 


THE REGULAR TH vital element of the indi- 


MEETINGS vidual club is its regular 
SHOULD meeting. Unless this is full of 
COVER ALL enthusiasm, interesting, inspiring, 


and instructive, the club will not 
live up to its name. But, witha 
reasonable amount of energy on the part of the 
executive committee, there need never be a dull 
or unprofitable meeting. The range of subjects 
for discussion takes in everything that enters into 
anyone's success in life; therefore the committee 
should experience no difficulty in finding proper 
subjects. Yet great pains should be taken to 
avoid all general subjects, which are liable to 
bring out scattered thoughts and rambling dis- 
cussions. Every topic should be specific enough 
to strike to the center of some practical thought 
and bring forth some tangible result. 

To illustrate: a general subject like ‘‘ The 
Advantages of College Education’’ should be 
divided into several specific topics, such as: 
‘« Advantages of a College Education to the Busi- 
ness man; the Farmer; the Mechanic, etc.’’ 

Another point for the executive committee to 
bear in mind is that great care should be taken to 
select good leaders for each discussion. No 
random choice should ever be made; but every 
speaker should be selected on account of his or 
her especial knowledge and ability to treat the 
subject in a masterly way. 

The committee which carefully follows these 
two suggestions will cause its society to grow 
and become an important agency in improving 
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jSelfi-help Clubs and Colleges 


its community, earning the thanks of every 
earnest young man and woman within the 
scope of its influence. 

@ 
NOTES OF ( F course, we have a badge 
ORGANIZATION A society without a_ badge 


AND would be like a country without 
a flag. It is bright and hand 
some, and the design is typical of 
the purpose of our club. The figures symbolize 
two important factors in achievement and char- 
acter-development,—the target representing our 
aim, the endless chain our influence. To give 
members a true aim in life and to extend over 
and through them a right influence, justly sums 
up the purpose of the Success Club. 

I send this copy to the printer just a few weeks 
after the Success Club was announced; therefore, 
the clubs already organized have not.yet had time 
to send in their reports. But a..few selections 
from the many letters that have come to me may 
be interesting. Inquiries have been received from 
nearly every state in the Union. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I have made up my mind that I will yet be successful, 
although I have had a hard time of it thus far. I intend 
to reap a harvest of benefit from the Success Club 
W.*S.. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
It seems to me that such a club would be a great help 
to students, educationally, socially, politically, and mor- 
ally. I want it to remain in our school as an imperish- 
able monument given by the class of 1go1, of which I am 
a member A 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


The Success Club ought to help young men to rely 
upon themselves, and I have persuaded my son to organ 
ize one. \. MOTHER 


Hiawatha, Kansas 





I hope to organize the first in Oregon. 
Principal Public Schools 


Toledo, Oregon 
ggg 
The Twentieth-Century Aristocracy 


WALTER VROOMAN 


'T’HROUGH all the ages a few determined men 

and women have shaped the character of 
each generation, turning the stream of human 
advancement to the right or to the left, as their 
irrepressible vigor surged toward a noble or an 
ignoble ideal. The decaying aristocracy of Eu- 
rope, the petrified castes of India, the plethoric 
higher social strata of China,—all are made up of 
the descendants of small bands of such vigorous 
and purposeful conquerors, who, in the years 
gone by, as poor boys in their wild outdoor 
homes, determined to do and to be. There is 
not an aristocracy in Europe or Asia but is made 
up of the descendants of a small group of bold 
spirits who, under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, once started a Success Club. There are 
two differences, however, between these old-fash- 
ioned Success Clubs and those now being formed 
in America. Their principle was to get on, and 
then, by establishing special privileges for their 
children, to keep others back. 

The American Success Clubs will be made up 
of the most vigorous youth of our land, those 
whose power of will is irresistible, and who, un- 
der other conditions and animated by other mo- 
tives, would become the ancestors of some dynasty 
cr old-world aristocracy. Instead of throwing the 
ladder back, however, when we have reached the 
top, we shall establish an aristocracy of merit, 
ever rejuvenated and strengthened by the best 
and most aspiring among those who now happen 
to be below. 

Instead of building caste walls to keep others 
down, the purpose of our life shall be to establish 


every possible facility to assist others to rise. He 
who serves most will be honored most. The 
greatest servant will be the greatest ruler. The 


highest and most honorable labor will consist in 
that which most needs to be done. Such will be 
the twentieth-century aristocracy, and all the 
other aristocracies of earth will be supplanted by 
it. Here we have a union of self-expansion and 
moral enthusiasm; a union of two of the might- 
iest powers of the universe. We cannot fail. 
The world belongs to us. 

Young man! Young woman! Who will have 
the honor of starting the first Success Club in 
your community ? 
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Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton says,‘‘ No”’ 
At the present time 
pessimists are 
making a great deal 
of capital out of what 
they are pleased to 
call the deterioration 
of American home 
life, which, they af- 
firm, is evidenced in 
the weakening of fam- 
ily ties, the breaking 
up of the privacy and 
sanctity of home, the 
increase of divorce 
and_ kindred evils, 
which are depicted in 
lurid colors by these 
frightened moralists. 
Particular stress is laid 
upon the modern in- 
stitution of the apart- 
ment house, women’s 
clubs, and the differ- 


ent attitude which woman now holds to society, as 
powerful factors in the disintegrating influences at 


work in the home. 





We are on the eve 
f tdeal Society and 


Better Homes” 
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il intercourse. 
The wisest 


Such apprehension is needless. 


Now, if there is one 
subject on which more 
nonsense has_ been 
talked than upon any 
other, it is that of the 
apartment house. The 
modern apartment 
house, with all its sci- 
entific, sanitary, and 
labor-saving improve- 
ments, has reduced the 
drudgery of house- 
keeping and home- 
making to a mini- 
mum, and increased 
the comfort and gen- 
eral well-being of the 
family in a_propor- 
tionate degree. In the 
detached home, under 
the old conditions, the 
life of the wife and 
mother was a cease- 
less round of toil, with 
no time for recreation, 
mental culture or so- 


Her horizon was narrow, at best. 
and broadest-minded sociologists 


us that we are going to have a perfect social 
going 





A Blow Aimed at 
the Homes Strikes the 


Republic 
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or home life just in 
proportion as we co- 
6perate and _ bring 
science to our aid. 
The modern §apart- 
ment house is a move 
in this direction. 
What it needs to com- 
plete it is a large res- 
taurant where people 
can take their meals 
together, if they de- 
sire, and a great com- 
mon recreation room 
or parlor, where all 
can assemble in the 
evening for lectures, 
music, games, conver- 
sation, dancing, and 
general social inter- 
course. How much 
better and more ex- 
hilarating this would 
be than the solitary, 
monotonous life which 


many, especially women, lead in separate homes! 
What a relief from the old dullness and drudgery! 

As to the pititul cry that family affection is de- 
creasing, that is even more senseless than the 
apartment-house wail. Men and women will 
love each other, love their children, and be loved 
by them in turn, no matter what happens,—even 
if the world turns upside down. You might as 
well talk of the animal deserting its young, of the 
bird in the tree forsaking its unfledged little ones, 
because of a great thunderstorm or some convul- 
sion of nature, as to say that social upheavals or 
changes weaken or destroy human affection. 
None of these convulsions now sweeping over so- 
ciety will change what nature has made unchange- 
able,—love. In the material world we have 
positive and negative electricity, the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, balancing each other. If 
these forces were thrown out of equilibrium for five 
minutes, we should have material chaos. So, in 
the moral world, we have the two diverse ele- 
ments, complementary of each other, the mascu- 
line and the feminine, and the perfect adjustment 
of these two great forces is as necessary to the 
preservation of the order of the moral world as 
the balancing of the centripetal and the centrifugal 
force is to the maintenance of order in the mate- 
rial world. The reason conditions are not as har- 
monious in the moral world as they should be is 
because these forces have not been, are not, in 
perfect equilibrium. The feminine has been un- 
duly depressed, and disorder has resulted. When 
they stand ina relation of perfect equality; when, 
as Tennyson expresses it, we have— 

I'wo heads in council, 

Two beside the hearth 

Two in the tangled business of the world 

Two plummets dropped for one, to sound 

The abyss of science and the mind,— 
then only shall we have the ideal society and 
home. 

Another cry is that the large family no longer 
exists, that woman's growing independence will 
lessen population. No doubt it will; and we shall 
have fewer idiots, lunatics and criminals to be 
burdens on the state. A great deal of cheap sen- 
timent has been indulged in regarding the large 
family. I think it is a wrong to the child and a 
wrong to society to bring into the world more 
children than the parents can comfortably provide 
for and educate; and the average man and woman 
cannot do this for more than two or three, —-four, 
at the most. 

As to the increase in the number of divorces 
being an evidence of the weakening of home ties, 
I think it is quite the contrary. I believe it is 
due to the growing independence of woman and 
her recognition of what is due to her as the 
mother of the race. Her new dignity and self- 
respect will not allow her to maintain relations 
which can never be productive of anything but 
degradation and misery for herself. She knows, 
too, that the influence of unhappy relations be- 
tween the parents will act most disastrously upon 
the children. There will probably be some 
abuses, but, on the whole, facility in obtaining 
divorce will result in strengthening all true rela- 
tions and weakening all false ones. 

In short, I believe that many of the things be- 
moaned as evils, including the apartment house, 
the woman's club, and less stringent divorce 
laws, are heralds of the good time coming, the 
ideal society and home of the twentieth century. 
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Samuel Gomper; Talks Plainly 

‘THE real object and end of unions of labor is 
to enable the workingman to maintain a 

comfortable home. In many countries of the 

earth the laborers live in hovels, but in the 

United States they have been born with, or have 

absorbed the American spirit, and they want 


American Home 


homes. The workingman rightfully demands th: 
his toil shall bring him enough money to suppo: 
a real home, and that he shall have a few hour 
out of the twenty-four to enjoy it. If he did no: 
demand these rights, and obtain them, to some de 
gree at least, he would soon be reduced to con 
ditions as bad as those in Europe, and this na 
tion, as a free republic, holding aloft the standard 
of liberty and equality, would become an id): 
dream, a memory of the past. 

For the safety and integrity of this nation, ou 
workingmen must have good homes. The eight 
hour laws which the American Federation of 


Labor has procured in various states enable the 


laborer to enjoy some of the rest and leisure of 
home life, to become acquainted with his chil 
dren, to cultivate his mind, to become a more in 
telligent and better American citizen. Ever, 


move to reduce wages or in any other way injure 7 


him is a blow at his home and at the republic it 
self. Grinding poverty, squalid and miserable 
homes, tend also to retard the development ot 
children in the right direction. 

Danger to the home grows with the increase ir 
population. Like trees, they do not flourish in the 
overcrowded tenement districts in the great 
cities. A real home requires space, fresh air, and 
sunshine. Every workingman should live in his 
own house with a little piece of ground around it 
but, if he must live in the city, it is better for hin 
to live in the suburbs. His children have there 
more chance to play, and he gets a change of air 
and scene when he comes home at night. 


g¢gs@ 

Mrs. Frank Leslie says, ‘‘ Yes”’ 

s the American home deteriorating? I think we 

are rapidly drifting away from the old tender 

home life of the past, and substituting for it a 
more exciting and varied mode of existence, 
more intense and highly colored life, but not so 
satisfying a one. If this is to be regarded as an 
evil, then, undoubtedly, home life is deteriorating 
among the great middle class of America. It re 
quires time for men and women to adapt them 
selves to a new order of things; and, while actua. 
unhappiness in the family cannot be charged to 
these altered conditions, | do think they are re- 
sponsible for the weakening of home ties. The 
new order is, perhaps, better for the woman and 
worse forthe man. The husband is no longer the 
central power in the home, around which every- 
thing else revolves, and the wife is not so wholl) 
dependent as she was. 

Apartment, hotel and club life are, I believe, 
among the principal influences in the weakening 
of home'ties, and perhaps greater than any of 
these is the growing desire of women for a wider 
field of action than that bounded by the limits ot 
the home. I believe in higher education to the 
broadest possible cegree of culture for women as 
well as for men, but | am not a very strong advo 
cate of what, in public parlance, is termed a ‘‘ca 
reer’ for women; for | think that, in seeking anc 
finding a career, as women do now, they give up 
a great deal in the way of that tender family life 
that meant so much in the past. As a genera! 
rule, the woman who leaves the home to follow 4 
public career must lay many sacrifices on the al- 
tar of gratified ambition. 

Club life, among men, on the one hand, and 
the growth of independence among women, on the 
other, tend to make marriage less attractive to both 
sexes than it once was, and hence to a great ex- 
tent do away with home ties altogether. The 
bachelor finds all the creature comforts of life a‘ 
his club and marriage ceases to be a necessity, 
while the young woman, at least in some instan 
ces, is so enamored of her career that she is not 
willing, even though she love a man, to give it up 
for the less varied and more confining ‘life of the 
home. I donot think the increasing number of di- 
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vorces has anything to do with the deterioration 
of the home. There are cases in which divorce is 
not only just but religious. I think it the cruelest 
thing in the world to refuse to grant a divorce to 
two people who may be committing murder in 
their hearts and violating the most sacred tradi- 
tions of the home. I do believe, however, if it 
were more difficult to get married, divorce would 
ye less frequent. In England the marriage laws 
are much more stringent than they are with us. 
The simplest way to get a marriage license there 
is to go to a registrar's office and make formal ap- 
plication, but the sun must set twice on the appli- 
cation before the license will be granted. Even 
this forms a slight safeguard against marrying in 
haste and repenting at leisure, for the man and 
the woman must think at least two days about 
what they are going to do, which is not always the 
case in America. 

English home life among the middle classes is, 
| think, superiortoours. The Englishman's home 
s still his castle; and, instead of living in apart- 

,ent houses and hotels, the English family clings 

to the separate home of its fathers. The Eng- 
lish woman, too, has less craving for excitement 
and change than her American sister. She is 
more reposeful. She is content to be simply wife 
ind mother, as were her mother and grandmother. 
She moves contentedly in her ‘‘sphere.’’ The 
husband is still the sole power to which all the 
family is content to bow. But, when everything 
as been said on either side, neither the American 
nor the English woman suffers by comparison. 
he American woman is, and always will be the 
rrightest ornament of the home; and, if it is not 
1appy under the altered conditions, it is largely 
man’s fault. 
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Stewart L. Woodford Is Eloquent 
[ove of country is part of human nature, and 
‘ there are few who do not feel it. But 
\mericans are entitled to feel a more intelligent, 
nore beautiful, more inspiring patriotism than has 
been given to the sons of any other land. Weare 
patriotic not because of pride of military achieve- 
ment, nor of enormous extent of territory, nor of 
what the past has brought or the future may 
ring, —we are patriotic because, first, and alone 
if all the nations, America stands for ideals and 
not for idols. 

One of the basal and most vital of these ideals 
s the American home. It has been the boast of 
sur people for generations that the American home 
is the shrine of purity, the seat of affection, the 
nursery of power, the granary of all that is best 
n American manhood and womanhood. 

Let me sound this warning: in our wealth, in 
yur luxury, in our search for pleasure, our people 
ire forgetting the American home; and, if we do 
not turn back to the old ideal, if facility of divorce 
s to become the general rule of American life, we 
shall kill the American home and sap the very life- 
‘lood of the republic. 

For the preservation of the home, responsibility 
ests equally upon man and woman. The man 
should be loyal, considerate, and not too exacting. 
Rather than be constantly complaining of short- 
omings in woman's work, he should look to the 
spirit and intention of it, remembering that this 
ntention is apt to be good, and the endeavor 
earnest, in proportion as the man, who inspires 
it, is considerate and deserving. 

The woman must remember that she is the true 
builder of the foundation upon which this nation 
rests the home. Let her appreciate the impor- 
tance and sacredness of the duty, and be devoted 
to a work worthy of any woman, however talented 
or accomplished. It will require all her womanly 
tact and patience, all her knowledge, all her cul- 
ture, all her resources of mind and heart. If she 
neglects the home in any way, if she lets her 
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children feel more the influence of servants than 
her own, if she fails to help her husband to save 
where he should, if she does not try to be an in- 
spiration and encouragement to him, the home is 
not a success, and she, its builder, is a failure. 

The children, when they reach years of under- 
standing, have much influence toward making 
a happy and successful home. They have 
been cherished and protected during their years 
of helplessness; it is their duty to cherish, and 
protect if necessary, their parents when age creeps 
upon them. In countless acts of love and self- 
sacrifice, the latter have, in most cases, done far 
more than merely to provide them with food and 
shelter; so, in return, if the children know what 
gratitude means, they will be dutiful and respectful. 

The greatest danger of departure from the old 
and true ideas of home life is found in homes of 
wealth. Glitter and show are not the ends of life. 
Social distinction is not all for which we live. 
Let us have the old-fashioned homes of love and 
duty and purity. Guard the home and you guard 
the republic. Destroy the home, and you inevi- 
tably kill the nation. 
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Rev. Robert Collyer Is Satisfied 
‘T° HERE are no happier homes on earth than 
ours. It is said that a happy country has 
no history. This is more true of homes than of 
nations. We hear much of divorces; yet they 
occur not more than once in a thousand mar- 
riages. Only the seed of discord will germinate 
and grow into a weed that will destroy the home. 

The ideal home, especially if there are children, 
is to be found in the country, rather than in the 
city. But if the wife is not a good housekeeper, 
which is one of the first requirements of her po- 
sition, the family might as well live in a hotel 
until she learns how to make a home. 

The country home, the woods and fields, give 
physical strength and stamina, a clear brain, a 
strong will; and, usually, good morals. 

But the city develops virtue to its full fruitage. 
A strong and true man or woman is more useful 
in the city than in the country. The influence of 
each is greater. The rough gem is cut, so that it 
glows and glistens. In the busy centers of human 
struggle and activity a man is found out, and he 
finds himself out. He reaches his level, be it 
high or low. 

To speak personally, I lived thirty-seven years 
in the country, and have lived forty in the city. 
Both lives have their value—the country for gath- 
ering in forces, the city for putting them out in 
the interest of our fellows. 

But, wherever they may be located, I see no de- 
generacy in American homes. The divorces are 
merely the driftwood on the surface of home life. 
They in no way represent or reflect the clear 
depths. 

Let a young man begin right by marrying the 
right woman, and merrying her early in his life, 
and his home will be a great blessing. 
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Rev. Madison C. Peters Is Afraid 

WE all know that the home is the greatest of 
the world’s institutions, and that the boys 

and girls of to-day are the patriots and statesmen 

of the coming years. 

If the children are dismissed to the care of 
servants, in order that the mothers may be free to 
continue a gay life, what must be America’s 
future ? 

The boys and girls of to-day who will, on the 
morrow, sit in the chairs of state, wield the edi- 
tors’ pens, fill our pulpits, and mete out judg- 
ments from the bench, will not have a higher 
standard of right than that raised for them in their 
childhood homes. 

The home is the training school of the nation, 








and the history of 
nations proves that, 
when the home went 
down, they, too, went 
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I believe that 
greatest defect in 
social system is the 
aimless way in which 
girls are brought up 
to-day. Very few, 
indeed, are prepared 
in either body or 
mind for the lofty du- 
ties and serious re- 
sponsibilities which 
marriage implies, and 
marriage, in conse- 
quence, has_ been 
brought down to a 
low, sensual plane. 

The state of life to 
which it has pleased 
God to call our 
women is, for the most part, that which entails 
the duties of the housekeeper and the home- 
maker; and, for those duties, the learning ac- 
quired in the schools does much to unfit them. 
The result of this un- 


“We stand for ideals, 
not idois”’ 
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faithfulness in the 
foundation, the edu- 
cation, is seen in We are drifting from 


woman's wearying in 
her attempt to be a 


the Old Tender Home 


life"? 
queen in her own 
household. And so 


she allows her little 
kingdom to live with- 
out a head. 

Husbands find that 
the expense of mar- 
ried life is far greater 
than they anticipated, 
and the comfort less. 
Therefore, we need 
not be surprised that 
great discontent pre- 
vails among many 
men. And it is this 
extravagance and in- 
competence among 
women that accounts 
for three million 
bachelors in this country. Of course, this is not 
a popular thing to say; but, nevertheless, it is the 
truth, and somebody ought to tell the truth. 

Let all our young men commence married 
life as their fathers 
began—in a _ quiet, 
economical way. Let 
women be true to the 
best feelings of their 
hearts,—careless 
about what the world 
will say, and pure and 
happy homes will be 
more abundant. 

Only a fashionable 
fool or a woman dis- 
gruntled by incom- 
petence could be the 
unnatural mother of 
the notion that good 
housekeeping is a 
degrading sphere. 
When it is degrading 
for a man to toil and 
plan to make a home, 
—then it may be dis- 
graceful for the wife 
of that man to soil 
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A Defect is the 
Aimiess Way in which 
Giris are Brought Up” 











[Concluded on page 473) 
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RAWN BY ALBERT LEVERING 


The Sign of the Monad 


HE sign of the great Monad, which was un- 
wittingly adopted as its seal by the Northern 


Pacific Railway Company, means to a 
hinaman exactly what the cross does to a 
hristian. It is the sign of Deity, and repre- 


sents eternity,—the everlasting, as Chinese 
scholars express it,—and is to-day an object of 
eneration to over 400,000,000 people. 
It was adopted by the Northern Pacific Railway 
ompany as a seal and trade-mark at the time of 
e organization of the company, and appears on 
of its freight cars, bonds, stock certificates and 
ivertisements, and it is familiar to everyone who 
us occasion to use the time-tables. 
It was adopted at the suggestion of Chief Henry 
Henry, who says he had no conception of its 
hinese significance, but merely intended it to 
epresent certain mathematical proportions. This 
fact I have only just learned, so it will be inter- 
esting to know how far Mr. McHenry's views co- 
ncide with my own as given in the puzzle con- 
nected with it. 
Attention was first called to the significance 
f the symbol by Rev. W. S. Holt, who is a 


thorough Chinese scholar, and is familiar with 
ts meaning through his’ connection with 
Chinese missions. Several works have been 


written on the symbol which prove its great an- 
tiquity, and in them are given the. various inter- 
pretations which oriental scholars have put upon 
As a rule, these explanations are so mixed 
p with oriental theology, such, for instance, as 
he Yin and Yan, the male and female forces of 
nature, and ‘‘the illimitable as adverse to the 
reat extreme,'’ that the reader feels as if he 
vere investigating the Keely motor. 
One writer on the subject is of the opinion that 
1e sign has some recondite mathe- 
natical significance, and quotes 
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between the Monad and the ‘‘ good-luck’’ sign, 
by converting the two horseshoes, as shown in 
Figures 1 and 3, into a perfect Monad, in the 
shortest possible way. 

Send all answers to Puzzle Department, Suc- 
CEss, University Building, New York City, before 
December 1. The usual prize of either an East- 
man kodak or a handsome American watch, with 
gun-metal case, will be awarded, one prize being 
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allotted to each state and territory. If two or 
more persons from a single state correctly solve 
a puzzle, the prize will go to that person whose 
letter shall be received first, or mailed first, the 
postmark governing. 

s@yrA special competition will begin in the 
December number, (out November 25,) based on 
a new series of four puzzles. There will be the 
usual prizes allotted to each state and territory, 
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Sarah E. Ferris, Monroe, Michigan. 

Hans Halvorson, Nordness, Iowa. 

Irwin L. Mills, Canton Center, Connecticut. 
E. J. Scales, Virden, Manitoba. 

Arthur Loder, Lonetree, Indiana. 


o 
Famous Revolutionary Flags 


NE of the most interesting flags which figured 
in the War of Independence is that of Wash 
ington’s Life Guard, now preserved in the museum 
of Alexandria, Virginia. The groundwork of the 
flag is of white silk, on which is painted a device 
representing a guard holding a horse and receiv 
ing a flag from the genius ot liberty. Personified 
by a woman, Liberty leans upon the union shield, 
near which is an American eagle. The motto is 
«Conquer or die."’ 

A romantic interest attaches to the flag of the 
brave Count Pulaski, who was appointed a briga- 
dier in the Continental Army in September, 1777, 
and fell at Savannah in 1779. Now in the 
possession of the Maryland Historical Society, it 
was made by the Moravian nuns at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. While the good sisters were ten- 
derly caring for the wounded Lafayette, he was 
visited by Count Pulaski, and so impressed were 
they by the history and presence of this remark- 
able man that they prepared with their own 
hands, working into it the most beautiful designs, 
the rich crimson silk banner, which was afterwards 
his ‘martial cloak and shroud."’ 
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Donna’s Plan to Get Brothers 


I I1tTTLE Donna is four and one-half years old. 
~“ She is the apple of the eye of Dr. Couch, of 

Nyack, New York, who is blessed with a family 
of bright children,—a boy, and a quartet of 
younger sisters. The boy is, as a 





ncient Chinese works as saying: 

rhe illimitable produces the great 
extreme. The great extreme pro- 
juces the two principles. The two 
principles produce the four quarters, 
nd from the four figures we de- 
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matter of course, very popular with 
the little ones, and is an especial 
favorite of self-reliant Donna. This 
marked deficiency of brothers in 
the family displeased her. She had 
sent frequent letters to the all-pow- 
erful Santa Claus to remedy the 
defect, and even shouted up the 
dining-room chimney to him to 
‘send us some _ brothers;’’ but 
tongue and pen proved alike inef- 








earn, has never been connected = fective, and Donna had become dis- 
vith the mathematical ‘squaring v gusted. She had seen chickens 
f the circle,’' although it looks emerge from egg shells in New 
ery much like it, and is suggestive Fic. 1 Fis. s wa. 


f the following propositions :— 
he first proposition is given as a simple puzzle 
for young folks. With one continuous line, di- 
de the black and white parts of the Monad, (the 
n and the Yan,) into four pieces of the same 
hape and size. 
The second proposition is to divide by one 
traight cut the Yin and the Yan, (supposing 
them to be two pieces already,) each into two 
pieces of the same size. This can also be-done 
those without any great mathematical ability. 
rhe third proposition is to prove the ‘‘affinity’’ 


or five hundred and ten dollars in all, to each of 
the first solvers of the series of four puzzles, pro- 
vided such solver be a _ regular subscriber to 
SUCCESS. 

The correct solution of the Pythagoras puzzle, 
published in the September issue, is shown in 
the cut herewith. There were several thousand 
answers, but only six correct ones, of which five 
are entitled to prizes, the sixth being a later arri- 
val from Ohio. The six winners are:— 

Arthur G. Gill, Nankin, Ohio. 


3 York City department stores. 

The grocer brought a dozen eggs 
and placed them on the kitchen table. Donna 
spied them, and acted instantly. The eggs were 
soon disappearing, and Donna was ‘‘ werry busy.”’ 
Had the grocer cheated in the count? It seemed 
plausible till a certain little girl was caught, as 
they say, ‘‘red handed,'’ with a big egg in each 
chubby hand, marching toward the staircase. 

‘«What are you doing with those eggs?'’ sternly 
demanded her mamma. 

‘I’m puttin’ ’em in brother's bed,’’ was the 
reply; ‘‘I'm goin’ to hatch out some brothers.’’ 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Andrew Webb, a bookkeeper in a New York bank, of good 
habits and socially ambitious, rebels mentally against the simple 
conditions of his life as he looks with envious eyes upon the 
fashionable throng. He determines to become one of them, to 
dress as they do, to walk and talk like them, as far as his means 
permit. The death of an uncle puts him into possession of fifty 
thousand dollars in cash. He fits himself out as a young so- 
ciety man and goes directly to Newport. Arriving at that 
place, he goes to a hotel and is somewhat surprised to learn that 
no one who considers himself amybody lives at a hotel. e re- 
views the afternoon parade, and is disappointed. He meets 
Chapman, the correspondent of a New York paper, who ad- 
vises him to take bachelor apartments. He does so, and, after 
a dinner with Chapman, during which the latter learns his his- 
tory, he arranges to meet him at the casino hop that night.] 


PART Ill. 


AT half-past nine Andrew Stood before his mirror 
5 and regarded himself meditatively. Without 
vanity, he could admit that, so far as appearance 
went, he would be an ornament to any ball-room. 
His strong young figure carried its evening clothes 
with the air of a gentleman, not of a waiter. He 
had seen fashionable men in Delmonico’s who 
needed their facial tresses to avoid confusion. 
Chapman had that day pointed out to him two 
scions of distinguished name whose sideboards 
had caused him to mistake them for coachmen. 
He stroked his own mustache. It had never 
been shaved, and was as silken as the hair of the 
ladies he worshiped. His head had been 
cropped by the most fashionable barbers in New 
York. He wore no jewels. In a word, he was 
correct, and he assured himself of the fact with 
proud humility. Nevertheless, his heart was 
heavy behind his irreproachable waistcoat. 

From his apartment it was but a few steps to 
the Casino. He walked there without injury to 
his pumps, bought his ticket at the office, half 
fearing that it would be refused him, and saun- 
tered across the lawn to the inner door of the ball- 
room. The horseshoe was brilliantly lighted, 
and, with its airy architecture, looked as if await- 
ing a revel of the fairies. The cottagers, Andrew 
understood, would alight at an outside door. 
They were subscribers, and the office was not for 
them. 
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He went up to the gallery to await his friend. 
It was less than a fourth occupied by pretty girls, 
—¥‘‘natives,’’ he recognized at once. Some wore 
hats, others were in native substitute for full dress, 
—a muslin or India silk turned away at the 
throat, a flower in the hair. He took a chair be- 
fore the railing. The one beside him was occu- 
pied by a handsome dark-eyed girl, who had 
made a brave attempt to be smart. She wore a 
rel silk frock and a red rose in her rough abund- 
ant hair. Round her white throat she had grace- 
fully arranged some silk lace. Andrew paid that 
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tribute to her charms of one whose eyes have 
been too long accustomed to great works of art to 
feel deep interest in the chromo. Nevertheless, 
he was young and she was young. They flirted 
mildly until Chapman came in and introduced 
them. 

‘* Miss Leslie is an old friend of mine, Webb,"’ 
he said in a hearty way.. ‘I hope you will be 
friends, too.’’ 

Miss Leslie bowed and beamed and flashed her 
pretty teeth. Andrew made some vague remark, 
wondering at the spite of fate, then forgot her ut- 
terly. Chapman had whispered to him that the 
cottagers were coming. 
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He leaned eagerly over the rail. A number of 
buxom dames, accompanied by slender girls, were 
filing in. Some of the old women were in white 
satin, with many jewels on their platitudinous 
bosoms. The slim sisterhood, with their deer- 
like movements, their curried hair arranged to 
simulate a walnut on the crowns of their little 
heads, their tiny waists and white necks and 
arms, riveted Andrew's gaze as ever. Some 
looked like Easter lilies in their pure white gowns, 
others like delicate-hued orchids. One beauti- 
ful young woman, ‘evidently a matron, wore a 
gown of black gauze, with a row of sparkling 
crescents, stars, and clusters about the low line of 
the corsage. 

‘«Ism't she lovely ?'’ whispered Miss Leslie. 
‘« She got a French Duke. But she deserved her 
luck. She's sweet.'’ 

All were very décolletée. 

‘Reminds one of the days when slaves were 
put up on sale at the mart, not far from this very 
spot,’’ murmured Chapman. 

One sprightly matron entered with an air of 
dominance, and was immediately surrounded. 

‘*Who's she?’’ inquired Andrew, scornfully. 
‘Why, her frock and gloves are soiled, and her 
hair's dyed.’’ 

‘«Oh, she’s out of sight, my boy! Once in a 
while they do look like that. She's going to lead 
things this summer. Wish she'd hurry up!’’ 
Then he named a number of people to Webb. 

The band on the platform facing the triple row 
of seats at the far end began a waltz. Most of 
the men were elderly and well preserved. They 
danced with the girls. The half-dozen youths 
improved their chances by assiduous attentions to 
the unwieldy dames. Andrew thought that his 
princesses danced very badly. Many of them 
were taller than the men, and seemed about to go 
head first over the shoulders whose support they 
seemed to disdain. The little ones bounded 
about like rubber balls. The old women formed 
groups and gossiped. A number sat about a 
plethoric lady, whose diamonds ‘made her look 
like a crystal chandelier. Chapman informed 
Webb that she was an English duchess. 
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‘“‘You see that fellow over there!’’ he ex- 
claimed, suddenly, indicating with the point of 
his lead pencil a young man with a vulgar, vacu- 
ous face and a clumsy assumption of the grand 
air; ‘‘ well, he was nobody a year ago,—a distant 
connection of the Webbs ; but they never recog- 
nized his existence until he came into some 
money. Then they took him up, and now he’s 
out of sight. It's too bad you didn’t happen to 
be that kind of Webb. You look a long sight 
more of a gentleman than he does."’ 

‘« Are any of the Webbs here ?’’ asked Andrew, 
choking with bitterness. 

‘There's the old girl over there. 
ice chest.’’ 

‘* Is—is—Schuyler Churchill Webb here ?"’ 

‘«He’s just come in. He is talking to the duch- 
ess—the French one."’ 

Andrew gazed with dull hatred at the plain, 
amiable-looking young man, whose air of inde- 
finable elegance seemed to reach forth and smite 
him in the face. The gulf, which had been a 
gradually widening rift, seemed to suddeniy yawn. 

‘«Well, I must go,’’ said Chapman. ‘I have 
to get off my stuff, you know. Will see you in 
the morning.”’ 

As he left, Miss Leslie renewed her pleasantries, 
hoping that Andrew would ask herto go down 
and dance. She was terribly afraid of the great 
folk, poor little soul, but she felt that this strong, 
self-relia. * young man would protect her. An- 
drew excused himself in a few moments, however, 
and went downstairs. He had bought the right 
~~ [This story is one of a series to be considered in | 
| the award of $450 in prizes. See page 445) 
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to be in the same room w.t.. t..ose people, and he 
would claim it. 

The treble row of seats was evidently reserved 
for strangers, for no cottagers were at that end of 
the room. They sat about the other three sices 
with an air of being on their own ground. An- 
drew walked resolutely into the room, and took 
possession of one of the chairs reserved for his 
kind. He had only three or four neighbors ; 
most of the tourists had gone upstairs, and were 
darkly surveying the scene. There were no dec- 
orations on the room, but the dowagers were a 
jeweled dado, the girls an animated bed of blos- 
soms. 
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For one hour Andrew sat there, and at its end 
he comprehended why the cottagers did not con- 
cern themselves about the tickets sold. Not one 
icy glance had been directed at the treble row of 
seats, nor one inquiring stare bent upon the occa- 
sional tourist-couple who summoned courage to 
take a whirl. He and his companions might 
have been invisible intruders on a foreign planet, 
for all the notice the elect took of them. There 
was nothing covert, nothing unkind, but the 
stranger was as effectually frozen out as if he had 
been hounded from the room by an army of 
lorgnettes. The cottagers were like one large 
family. There was no more reserve among the 
young people than if they had been a party of 
happy, well-trained school children. What won- 
der that the stranger within their gates felt his re- 
moteness! During the ‘‘Lancers’’ they almost 
romped. They might have been on the lawn of 
one of their own cottages, and these outsiders 
hanging on the fence. To any and all without 
their world they were unaffectedly oblivious. 

At the end of the hour Andrew rose heayily and 
left his seat. His face was gray, his knees shook 
a little. He understood at last. 
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But his cup of bitterness was not yet full. As 
he made his way down the passage behind one of 
the rows of chairs reserved for the cottagers, he 
beheld a girl who had just entered. He stood 
still and stared at her, wondering that he had ever 
thought other women beautiful. If those to 
whom he had before given his allegiance were 
princesses, this was a goddess. Only New York 
could give her that nameless distinction, so dif- 
ferent from the eminence of the high-bred 
women of older lands, —the difference between the 
hothouse orchid and the lily of ancient parks. 
This girl's figure was more Junoesque than was 
usual with her kind, her waist larger. She was 
very tall. Her carriage was one of regal simplic- 
ity, as if she were wont to walk on stars. Her 
shining brown hair was gathered into a knot at 
the base of her classic head. Her brow and chin 
and throat were perfect in their modeling. Her 
skin, of a marvelous whiteness, seemed to shed a 
light of its own. One might surely examine it 
with a microscope and find no flaw. Her mouth 
and nose were irregular, but her large blue-gray 
eyes shone triumphant, and she had beautiful 
ears. She wore a simple gown of pale blue or- 
gandie, clinging to her faultless figure, even at 
the throat and wrists. 

At her right was the new-found relative of the 
Webbs, half a head too short to reach that 
exquisite ear with its mumblings. About her 
were several other men. 


Andrew’ s capacity for love may not have been 
very profound, but he loved this woman at once 
and finally. It was a love that would have de- 
lighted the cynical Schopenhauer and the philo- 
sophical Darwin. The instinct of selection had 
never been more spontaneously and unerringly 
exercised. He was conscious of neither passion 
nor sentiment, however. She hovered in his vis- 
ions as a constant companion at great functions, — 
his possession whom all the world would envy. 
It was not so much her he loved as what she rep- 
resented. 

His attention was momentarily distracted by the 
remarkable antics of a middle-aged man. This 
person was bowing and genuflecting before 
the goddess, rolling his eyes upward, 
throwing out his hands, clasping and wringing 
them—a pantomime of speechless admiration. 
To Andrew he looked like an elderly billy goat 
with a thorn in its hoof. The goddess looked 
down upon him with an expression of good- 
natured contempt. The men applauded heartily. 

[Concluded on page 474] 
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j ERE is an added luster, this month of 
thanksgiving, in the star that floats in tri- 
over Cuba Libre. ‘‘ The ever faith- 

s rejoicing in the possession of some- 
never had before,—something which 

e point of separation between a satrapy 
te, something which forms the bulwark 
free people in the world,—happy homes. 
fe of the Cuban child had been singu- 
of childish joys, and destitute of all the 
nd innocent amusements known to chil- 
happier countries. When, two years ago, 
nto the devastated interior of the island, 
two months observed the stunted exist- 
y hidden away in the depths of the 

aw not one child at play, save occa- 
veird imitation of guerrilla warfare, sad 
sque. Not one little girl had a doll; not 

o much asa ball and bat. They stood 
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THESE LITTLE ONES WANT TO BE TRAINED NURSES 


SNAP SHOT OF LITTLE MAMBI FARMERS 





or sat around in silent meekness; they said ‘‘.Sz, 
sefora ,’’ in answer to a call, went and performed 
some task promptly, and returned to their silent 
contemplation of the strange visitor from Los £s- 
tados Unidos. Rarely could I arouse their inter- 
est. They remained dumb, apathetic, the sad- 
dest sight on the island. 

This was the condition of things when the work 
of the industrial school at Remedios was begun 
last year, under the auspices of the Cuban Orphan 
Association. Recruited from the primitive mam- 
6z huts of the guajiros, the only home the chil- 
dren had ever known, with an environment so 
crude, so totally inadequate to the demands of 
the expanding child-nature that it was pitiful to 
behold, they were there not only taught useful in- 
dustrial arts, but were so freed from an unnatural 
restraint that, for the first time in their poor, 
starved little lives, they knew what it is to be happy. 
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PERFECTO LacosTi 
SEC. AGRIC. 


GREAT FUN CLEANING UP YARD 


The American child in any home, no matter 
how poor, constantly sees and hears something 
which, directly or indirectly, educates; the Cuban 
child does not. Hence, the former becomes 
alert, receptive, observant,—while the latter grows 
dull, sluggish, non-receptive. 

Of the hundreds upon hundreds of Cuban chil- 
dren whom I have studied within the past two 
years, in homes, in schools, and in various public 
institutions, fully ninety per cent. were naturally 
as bright as American children of the same age, 
displaying even a native quickness and a facility 
for grasping ideas beyond their years. Their 
greatest faults I found to be laziness, inattention, 
and a lack of the habit of study; but even those 
were somewhat offset by their almost universal de- 
sire to learn, and by a commendable obedience. 

With such material to work upon, and such 
conditions to remedy, the object of the school at 
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Remedios was one calculated to be of the greatest 
possible good to the island, for every child who 
went forth from it was not only trained to some 
useful employment, but his natural bent had been 
studied and permitted to develop; while his na- 
ture, no longer repressed, came out into the sun- 
light of childhood’s happiness, and every boy and 
girl there knew how it feels to be glad. 

The change that took place in many children in 
a short time after being brought to the school was 
marvelous. They literally became transformed 
from wan, haggard, serious, hungry little mam- 
bis, into jolly, happy youngsters, bubbling over 
with life and fun and alternating work and play 
from morning till night, in a perfectly rational 
and untrammeled manner. 

Especially were they delighted to find that 
they might do the things that they wanted to do. 
One boy, Antonio, fifteen years old, became en- 
amored of a pair of lusty mules that had been 
broken only five months previously, and so assid- 
uously did he cultivate their acquaintance that, 
within four months, the mules and their young 
master were inseparable, to the entire satisfaction 
of all concerned. Another boy insisted upon caring 
for the chickens, and, by devoting himself to them 
morning, noon and night, soon gained the per- 
sonal confidence of every fowl in the yard, and it 
was his pride to be followed about the place by 
his obviously affectionate friends. A number of 
the girls expressed a firm intention to become 
trained nurses, and all these were placed under 
the care of a first-class professional nurse and in- 
structed in their new duties. 

There, too, are’ young farmers, carpenters, 
draughtsmen, milliners, dressmakers, teachers; 
boys’ being instructed in the cultivation, on a 
scientific basis, of the two greatest products of 
their island, —sugar and tobacco, —and girls learn- 
ing something sadly needed in the domestic econ- 
omy of Cuba,—cooking. All these processes go 
merrily on from one week to another, under the 
skillful guidance of teachers who understand child 
life. Nobody is cross, and nobody goes to bed 
hungry, and, better than all else, every child 
gathers light and cheerfulness to carry away into 
contact with other lives. 

So, in the nursery, sick babies are cared for, and 
in the gymnasium and the baths many are taught 
their first lessons in personal cleanliness. Thus, 
instead of being surrounded by a dead level of 
inaction, they live busy lives, touched on every 
side by the potency of suggestion, and learning 
how to do things intelligently. Eyes that had 
gazed dully from under vacant brows brighten and 
flash; faces that had been stolid relax into soft 
and humanizing lines; childish laughter ripples 
out, and white teeth gleam between red lips. 

It was such a transformation as only childhood 
is capable of, and it spoke eloquently of Cuba’s 
greatest hope for the future. 

This industrial school at Remedios, formed 
and entirely supported by the Cuban Orphan 
Society, of New York City, of which General 
Francis V. Greene was the president, has un- 
doubtedly done a great work inCuba. A number 
of the most prominent Americans on the island 
became interested in it, and contributed much in 
various ways toward its success, although all the 
funds for the work came directly from New York, 
and the only contribution made by the govern- 
ment was the donation of some land. 

General James H. Wilson, in whose depart- 
meat the school was located, was actively inter- 
ested in it, and General Ludlow established a 
school on the same general plan, though on a 
smaller scale, in Havana. To Miss Gill, whose 
name is now known throughout Cuba and the 
United States, is due infinite credit for the work 
she did in connection with the school at Reme- 
dios and in the Havana branches. Her tact, 
Sagacity, patience, and endurance, were remarka- 
ble and unfailing, and she constantly handled 
every problem that came up in a masterly way that 
won golden opinions from everyone who knew of 
her exacting position. 

In Eben White, the acting superintendent of 
the Remedios school, was found the best man for 
the place that could be demanded. An expert in 
scientific farming, and well versed in modern 
methods of nature-study, he is thoroughly equipped 
for such a position, and the enthusiasm with 
which he entered into the work communicated it- 
self to every teacher and every child. The in- 
structors were all carefully chosen in the United 





States, and there were no amateurs, but each had — 


been especially trained for the particular depart- 
ment to which he was assigned. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


E have a few notices, announcements and sug- 
gestions to make to our readers this month, 
to which we invite their careful attention. 


Our $2,500 Subscription Prize Contest 


A good many hundred of our agents and club- 
raisers will be looking with considerable interest, 
no doubt, to this issue of Success for the an- 
nouncement of the winners of the prizes in our 

2,500 subscription prize contest, commencing 
last spring, and ending September 30. To the 
average reader it will doubtless seem that by 
November 1, the date of publication of Success. 
the announcement of the results of a contest to 
end September 30 can be made. It takes time, 
however, and a great deal of it, to make up and 
print 200,000 copies of a sixty-eight-page maga- 
zine, and our forms for this issue are closing Oc- 
tober 1, some eight or ten days before the last 
returns from the far distant western states can be 
received in our office. At the time of writing 
these words, therefore, we do not, ourselves, know 
who are the winners of our prizes. The announce- 
ment of their names will be made in our Decem- 
ber issue, and checks, in payment of their prizes, 
will be mailed to them on November 15. 


Our Success Story Prize Competition 


As announced in our last issue, we shall, in 
March next, invite our readers to tell us what, in 
their opinion, is the best of some ten or twelve 
stories appearing in Success from October to 
March, inclusive. Prizes to the amount of four 
hundred and fifty dollars, are to be awarded to 
the authors of these stories, in accordance with 
your votes. 

The first story to be considered in this contest 
is ‘*The Great Mogul,’’ by Robert Barr, pub- 
lished last month, a story which is justly con- 
sidered one of the best, if not the best, in any of 
the October magazines, being unusually bright in 
dialogue, and with a plot sufficiently good to 
make the story worth the writing. 

The second prize story is ‘‘ The Tragedy of a 
Snob,’ by Gertrude Atherton, completed in this 
issue. It is a keen, strong analysis of a char- 
acter often found in our great cities, and of some 
phases of our complicated social organization. 

Two more prize stories appear in this issue. 
The first is by Walter Barr, and is entitled, «In 
the Last Ditch.’’ It is a story of political life, 
which brings out in strong light the temptations 
which beset politicians in their endeavor to please 
constituents, and, at the same time, satisfy their 
own consciences. The second, by Hezekiah But- 
terworth, is ‘‘The Thanksgiving of Adoniram 
Holm, Merchant.’’ It is a Thanksgiving story in 
which a sharp contrast is closely drawn between 
the apparent success of a wealthy city merchant, 
who has left the home farm early in life, and the 
real success of his brother, who remains to take 
care of the “old folks."’ 


Puzzle Department Inquiries 

A puzzle department is not easy to conduct. 
Everybody takes an interest in puzzles, and some 
of those in the remarkable series which Mr. Loyd 


CHIT-CHAT 


is bringing out in our columns have attracted 
such wide attention that we are receiving many 
thousand solutions monthly. In accordance with 
our prize offers, carefully and distinctly expressed 
in every issue, the first correct solution of each 
puzzle received from each state, within one month 
from date of publication, obtains a prize. Every 
letter addressed to our puzzle department is 
opened and inspected. The first correct solution 
received from each state is listed for a prize. All 
other solutions from that state are destroyed. 

We speak thus distinctly of the methods pur- 
sued by our puzzle department in order to make 
clear the unusual pains taken by SUCCESS to 
be absolutely impartial and careful in attending 
t> this class of correspondence. We regret to say, 
however, that not a few of our readers have failed 
to read the conditions of the prizes with sufficient 
care to understand that, even if they have made 
correct solutions, they may not be entitled toa 
prize, inasmuch as their letters may not be the first 
to be received from their state. We must beg to 
be excused from noticing or replying to complaints 
of this character, partly because it is unfair to put 
upon us the burden of our reader's carelessness, 
and partly because it is impossible for us, in most 
cases, to verify their statements, the letters having 
been, as before stated, destroyed. We, therefore, 
ask the kind indulgence of readers who may not 
have received replies to their puzzle department 
complaints during the past few months, and to as- 
sure them that we always do the best we can to 
protect their interests. 


A Word About Mailing 

The circulation of SuccEss, during the past year, 
has increased so rapidly that we have had some 
difficulty in providing sufficient printing and mail- 
ing facilities to give the promptest possible ser- 
vice to our subscribers. Now, however, we are 
amply equipped in every respect, and it is our 
purpose to deliver Success to subscribers and 
news-stands together on the twenty-fifth day of each 
month in all parts of the United States. In order 
to do this, our mail schedules have been made up 
carefully, and mailing commences on or about the 
sixteenth day of every month,—the first copies 
being sent to the far Northwest. We will consider 
it a favor if subscribers in different parts of the 
country will advise us if they fail to receive this 
issue of Success on October 25, so that we may 
advance the mailing date to give them still more 
perfect service. 


Some of Our Artists 

We wish to call attention, with some pleasure, 
to the quality of the art work which is appearing 
in Success. Some of the best-known American 
illustrators have been engaged to illustrate our 
stories and articles during the coming , year, 
among them being Orson Lowell, Edmund B. 
Child, G. A. Pearson, J. C, Leyendecker, Albert 
Levering, Louis Fleming, Charles Mente, W. E. 
Mears, and Howard McCormick. The cover of 
this issue is designed by Orson Lowell, and the 
cover of our December issue, now in preparation, 
is by J. C. Leyendecker. 
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~ FREE! Our handsonie Calen-* } 
_ dar for 1901, consisting of six 

> sheets, 10x 12, tied with red, 
white and blue silk ribbon. 


AN AMEDICAN CALENDAR 


For Every American Home 


The accompanying illustrations 
serve only to show composition of. 
sketches. You must obtain a calendar 

and see the color ceproductions of the 
original pastels in order to fully appre- — 
ciate the intense patriotic spirit and American 
valor depicted i in these stirring pictures of notable <€ 
incidents in the history of our country’s warfare)“ ” 
Mailed postpaid to ny ‘on receipt of si 





Made from Fresh Fruits Pure Spices, Best 
Beef Suet and Choice Selected Meat. 


A distinctly, SUPERIOR ARTICLE for making 
DELICIOUS & WHOLESOME / 
MINCE . 
DIES 


Sold by all dealers in 
packages of three sizes: 


Boxes, 10c. Pails, 25c, 40c. 














An Artistic Album for the Amateur Photographer | 





is $5) CHRISTMAS CIFT, ‘“‘“MEMORIES”’ 


Buys thie artistic album. sent ‘o approval,” express paid, to 
20 be returned at our expense within 10 days if not satisfactory. 


Bt ie bewune in rich shade of sage green chamois leather, has pro 


jecting edges and tied with silk cord. ‘The pages are of dark gray photo 

board, suitable for any kind of prints, will not warp and are easily removed. 

Title on cover page stamped in gold. Cannot be had of dealers and are just the 

thing for artistic prints, being far snperior to the common conventional album LF sold, 


Size 5 by 7, size 8 by 10 for $3.00. 


We Prepay Express Charges «ast of Mississippi and north of North Carolina. 
Points beyund add 25c. Cash must acsimpeny order. References: People’s Savings Bank 
and Fred Macey Co. Name lettered on cover in gold free f charge. 


The E. M. DEANE CO.. 87 Peari Street, Crand Rapids. Mich. 
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Buys thie fine buffet direct from f ctory, freight 
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tf not positively the best buffet on the market at the low price 

= name 

©” Gar most popular buffet. Made of choice material 

showing rich figured effects, which, with its superior piano polish 

finish, lend to it a tone of excellence and refinement rarely found even in buffets of much 

greater cost. It has a swell front, carved standards, Fre ch bevel plate mir or 12x42 
.nches, cast brass locks, casters and trimmings. Height 58 inches, to; 20x48 inches. 

We prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi River and north of 
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The CHARLES F. POWERS COMPANY, 6.20, ES SiS“ Shien. 
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“WITH MY TRUNK ON MY BACK, I CAME 
INTO BERKSHIRE COUNTY, PENNILESS” 








In September, 1813, I brought this trunk on my back 

into the town of Adams, Massachusetts. .It contained 

my entire worldly estate, all of which was not worth 

ten dollars. I was in my eighteenth year and felt rich 

in hope and prospects. God's mercies have been great 

to me ever since.—GrorGE N. Briccs. 

*HESE words appear on a card attached to a 

little battered trunk, which is among the 
treasures of the Briggs family. 

George Nixon Briggs was a blacksmith’s son, 
of South Adams, Massachusetts, the youngest of 
twelve children. While a mere lad he was ap- 
prenticed to a Quaker to learn the hatter’s trade. 
Although he made hats, as he did everything 
else, well, his desires strongly turned toward in- 
tellectual pursuits; and, after leaving the hatter, 
he managed to study a year at a grammar school, 
where he obtained all the regular instruction he 
ever received after quitting the common school. 

It is related of him that, when he was holding 
the highest office the state could confer on him, 
a lady once, in a brilliant company, said to him, 
‘‘May I ask, governor, at what college you 
were graduated ?”’ 

With great gravity and courtesy of manner, he 
instantly replied, ‘‘At a hatter’s shop, madam."’ 

At eighteen he had decided what his life-work 
should be. ‘In August, 1813,’’ he says, ‘‘with 
five dollars I had earned at haying, I left home to 
go studying law or medicine. I had a brother 
living on the Hudson whom I visited in Septem- 
ber, and then, with my trunk on my back, came 
into Berkshire County, penniless, and a stranger 
to all, except a few relatives and friends, most of 
them as poor as I was, and that was poor enough. 
My brother aided me some until 1816, when he 
died."’ 

From the lawyer's office to congress, where for 
twelve years he represented his native state; 


| thence to the governor's chair, which he filled for 


seven years; and then to the bench of the Massa- 


| chusetts supreme court, where for five years he 


sat, rose the man who at eighteen was his own 
expressman, and owned five dollars, adding one 
more name to the long list of those who have 


| fought a winning game with only native grit, per- 


severance, and staying power for capital. 
a 


‘‘Digression is as dangerous as stagnation in the career 
of a young man in business." 
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HINTS ON 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


RutH W. ABORN 


«¢ Just look!’’ exclaimed Minnie Jones, as she 
J glanced out of the factory window; ‘‘there 

goes Flora Van Rensselaer in her new barouche, 

behind those imported high-stepping grays. 

She’s home from Oberlin now, an fe 

ate, and is taking private lessons under Professor 


Muenchinger and others, preparatory to advanced | 


study in Germany. How I envy her! 

‘*You wouldn't, if you'd stop to think,”’ said 
Bertha Smith, deftly tying a broken thread. 

«Why not? She has all that heart can wish; 
but what I envy her for most is that she has 
unlimited time and opportunity for study, while I 
have only my evenings.’ 

‘I'm glad you spoke of it,’’ said Bertha, 
musingly, ‘‘for I've been thinking considerably, 
of late, on this very subject. Flora is a bright girl, 
and might be very useful in the world; but her 
mother’s object in giving her such a finished 


education is not to store her mind with the treas- | 
to enable her to shine | 


ures of wisdom, but 
brilliantly in society, in a year or two. Her 


college professors insisted upon thoroughness, in | 
spite of the home demand for ‘a wide range of | 


study;’ but now Mrs. Van Rensselaer has things 
all her own way, and is cultivating a kind of 
superficial omniscience in her daughter's mind. 





onor’ gradu- | 


Her maid told me that Flora is sick of it all, for | 


she has natural common sense, but there is no 
escape. She must live up to the name of Van 
Rensselaer, and outshine all the other girls in her 
set. So she studies more hours than her brain 
can work properly. Her mind swallows more 
than it can digest. She sits all day, with only 
aride for exercise in a carriage with excellent 
springs, and has grown dyspeptic and bilious, 
and listens listlessly to her tutors, getting only a 
smattering of her subjects. She told her maid 
confidentially, only yesterday, that she wished 
she did not have so much ‘family dignity’ to 
maintain, but could enjoy the same freedom as 
when we all went to grammar school together.’’ 


‘«Well, it's her own fault, or her mother's, if | 


she spoils such splendid opportunities. I know 
I should n't, if I had them, but there isn’t much 
chance for a girl weaver in Cohoes to get an 
education such as she craves.”’ 

‘‘’'m not so sure of that. Didn't you ever 
hear of the little mill-girl of Lowell, who doffed 
the bobbins, but became famous as a poet in later 
years ?”’ 

‘You don’t mean Lucy Larcom, do you? 
She’s the only Lowell poet I know of, but I 
thought she was a school-teacher.’’ 

*« She was, but was a mill-girl first. The mill- 
girls formed a club for mutual improvement, and 
contributed to a paper, the ‘Offering,’ of which 
one of Lucy’s sisters was editor. In this paper 
appeared Lucy's ‘Idyls of Work’ and ‘Wild 
Roses of Cape Ann,’ and from this start she 
worked and grew into a strong, tender poet, whove 
verses have cheered thousands of hearts and en- 
riched American literature.’’ 

‘« But we have no such club. 
such help here ?’’ 

‘«Just join the Success Club that is to be organ- 
ized here soon. You will find full details in 
‘Success,’ either the October or the November 
number. Write Secretary Herbert Hungerford, 
University Building, New York City.’’ 

“‘T'll try it, Bertha, for it is just what we mill- 
girls need. We can learn some useful things 
ourselves, even if we can't go to Germany, like 
Flora. I don’t expect to become a famous poet, 
like Lucy Larcom, but I do mean to keep from 
vegetating by joining the ‘Success Club’ as a 
charter member, and working hard for self- 
improvement. I wish ‘Success’ would give us 
some practical hints on the elements of higher 
subjects, as it did on arithmetic, two years ago."’ 

‘‘Watch for the December number. I under- 
stand that it will contain a paper by Walter 
Wellesley on ‘ Elementary Geometry Simplified.’ ’’ 


How can one get 
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SHARON SprinGs, N.Y., 
Feb. 24, 1900. 
Tue Great Rounp 
Wor -p Co, 
The News-magazine 
has far exceeded our ex- 
pectations, and we shall 
take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our 
friends to its many 
merits. Truly yours,” 
ELOISE ODELL. 


THE 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
March 15, 1900. 
The fact of renewal of 
subscription is evi- 
dence of our full ap- 
preciation of the aves 
of literature found in 
your paper. Our family 
of five read it with great 
interest and pleasure. 
Mrs. G. W. Witcox. 


GREAT 
ROUT NID, | 
WORLD., # 
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Newark, OHIO, 

Feb. 25, 1980. 

THE GREAT RouND 

Wor vp Co. 
Dear Sirs:—For the 
enclosed stamps please 
give me credit as far as 
will go on my subscrip- 

tion to Round World. 
Your magazine is jus/ 
the right siz to be 
handy, and its make-up 
is above all others in 
character, variely, in- 
telligence, current his- 
tory, and news items 
al up to daté, and the 
type is so plain, all per- 
sons can readily see the 
print who have feeble 
eyes, one of the most 
essential points of judg- 

ment. Respectfully, 
NW. Hotter. 


Rather than make wild claims, or play our own pipes, we present subscribers’ opinions 





of the value of THE GREAT ROUND WORLD. The few commendations here given 
were unsolicited, came from strangers, and have been selected from thousands on file, re- 
ceived during the past four years. These testimonials also tell a great deal about THE 
GREAT ROUND WORLD. They are based upon actual knowledge of the value of the 
pioneer news-magazine gained through steady perusal. They came from busy men and 
women, whose time is worth money, and who much prefer an accurate explanation of what is 
going on in the world to wading through whole columns of matter in the papers to find the 


news really worth knowing, and then having to guess! 
They were written by all classes and conditions, including— 


Titled Person 


Ss, 
Government Officials, 


Railroad Officers, 
Bankers, 
Physicians, 


Lawyers, 
Teachers, 
Ministers, 
Engineers, 
rchitects, . 


and others in business and professional life, among them thousands of humble wage earners 
throughout the land, many of whom are improving their condition because of the uplift, en- 


couragement, and broader outlook which THE GREAT ROUND WORLD makes possible. 


Mount VERNON, N. Y., March 2, 19090. 
THE GREAT RouND WoRLp Co. 

Sirs:—Pardon the delay in thanking you for your 
very generous prize of Fountain Pen. Ienjoy the 
Great Round World very much. Find it much 
better reading than the daily papers,in many respects. 

Very truly, G. P. CuLVER. 


Da.tTon, W1s., March 20, 1900. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have not made haste to acknow]l- 
edge the receipt of The Great Round World and 
the ‘*Post” gold fountain pen. Both came 
promptly on receipt of my remittance. 

The pen is all right in every particular, and the 
best to keep fingers clean and temper sweet of any 
Ihave ever used. Zhe magazine meets my wants 
toa nicety. Being a busy man, I have not the time 
to read all that is published to-day, and much of 


years. 


RoOBELINE, La., March 23, 1go0. 

THe Great Rounp WorRLD, 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Dear Sirs:—The Post pen came and The Great 
Round World too. Both area success. With the 
‘*pen” I write you that we /ike The Great Round 
World so well that we would like to preserve it for 
reference and for our children to read in after 

Yours truly, 
J. W. TayLor. 


Norwa xk, Conn., March 1, 1900. 

THe GREAT RounD WORLD, 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Enclosed you will please find two dollars ($2.00, ) 
for the renewal of my subscription to The Great 
Round World. / cannot afford to be without it. 
You give us the news in a condensed and attractive 





way, and above all, I congratulate you on your 
success in keeping the paper clean, and Sree from 
trash. Yours truly, 

CaROLINE E. COLTon. 


it to be contradicted to-morrow. By your sifting 
and boiling-down process there is nothing raw or 
‘*“ vermin breed of putrefacted slime.” 
Yours sincerely, J. N. MILts. 

Buy THE GREAT ROUND WORLD on the news-stand, (price, 5 cents, ) and you will 
understand why so many people depend entirely upon it for information about what is going 
on, and why many take this unique weekly in preference to a daily. It contains nofiction. It prints 


no trash. It is non-sectarian, non-partisan, and is absolutely free from anything questionable. 


EIGHT WEEKS FOR 25c. 


Regular Price, 40c. 








To introduce 
THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 
to you, we make the Special Trial 
Offer of 





Return the coupon with 25 cents to us, before November 30, and you will receive 
THE GREAT ROUND WORLD for eight weeks, without obligation to renew. 

If you will send $3.00, and mention whether you want a stub, coarse, medium, or fine point, 
we will forward prepaid, a 1 4-kt. gold Post Fountain Pen ( guaranteed equal to any in the world, ) 
and THE GREAT ROUND WORLD /for 52 weeks. We have sent out thousands of these 
pens—many to ‘* Success ’’ readers—and all are delighted with them. The Post never leaks. You 
can read full particulars about it on the back cover and inside of *‘Success"’ for March, 1900. 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send me the News-Magazine for eight weeks, without obligation 
to renew. 





Name 
Post-office 








State 


(Enclosed is 25 cents to pay for same.) 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., iso rit ave. (5.W. Cor. 20h St.) New York. 


(Visitors are welcome and can select the Pens in person.) We use care in filling out-of-the-city orders. 





























MAKES LONG, RICH, GLOSSY HAIR; GIVES 
FREEDOM FROM HEADACHE AND NEURAL. 
GIA; PREVENTS DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR 
AND BALDNESS «4 «4 «6 «© © 6 &@ @ 6 


Price, $100 


Try it six months, if not found as represented, return it 
and money will be refunded. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 27, 842 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








“IT’S ONLY WHOOPING COUGH.” 

But 2,097 children died of it in London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and cured by 
vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been most success- 
fully used for twenty years as a preventative of Croup, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet 
Fever, and other pres Tee seey Tommy Actual tests show 
that vaporized Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. 
Send for descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by 
all druggists. 


Vepe-Cresolene Co., 180 Fattea Street, New York. 
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SUCCESS 
Senator Depew on the Presidency 


Orr poets are ‘‘born.’’ Presidents are 
‘«made,’’ —by circumstances, environment, or 
education. There are, no doubt,many citizens in 
the country to-day who would be capable of fill- 
ing the President's chair acceptably, if the chance 
were offered. 
Two traits are indispensable to the man who 
aspires to be a successful President—they are tact 
The former is absolutely essential 


| to anyone seeking political fame, and without it | 








Hearing Restored 


by the use of 
WILSON’S Far D 
ramen wh rums 
The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They fit 
in the ear. -Doctors recommend them. 
Thousands testify to their efficiency. 


Information and Booklet Free. 
WILSON BAR DRUM CO., 
Trust Bidg., Louisville, 
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he will never attain to the eminence that might 
have been his, had he been the possessor of that 
well-nigh invaluable characteristic. 

The latter is nearly, if not quite, as impor- 
tant; for, without the opportunity to learn by ex- 
perience the best manner of dealing with men 
and affairs, it is next to impossible to decide, 
either by intuition or tact, how to handle them. 
Years of experience are necessary to a man aspir- 
ing to the office of chief executive of the nation, 
and | consider President McKinley one of the 
best-equipped men that the office has ever known. 
At the age of seventeen he went into the army, 
and served during the Civil War, and rose by 
gallantry in the field to be a major; and, upon his 
retirement from that position of honor, he be- 
came an active and efficient member of congress, 
continuing in his political career for:twenty years, 
and learning by diligent application and splendid 
insight all the workings of an intricate and well- 
planned government. And, in addition to this 
excellent preparation for the office which he was 
later to be called upon to fill, he possessed most 
wonderful tact, and, withal, a fine understanding 
of human nature. 

Now Mr. Bryan, on the contrary, 
I should call a tactful man; or, in other words, he 
lacks good judgment. Circumstances forced him 
into the political prominence he has recently at- 
tained. A few weeks before his nomination of 
four years ago, he was a reporter on an Omaha 
newspaper at the Republican national convention 
at St. Louis, comparatively unknown. 

The Democratic party knew not which way 
to turn for a candidate who would lead them on 
to victory. The financial cataclysm which had 


is not what 


| overtaken the country was a serious matter to con- 


tend with, and the leaders of the party were in 
despair. Suddenly, up loomed a brilliant young 
orator, who carried all before him at the conven- 
tion by his ‘Cross of Gold’ speech. Thus it was 
that a man, virtually unknown, was made the 
nominee on the Democratic ticket of * 96. 

I think William J. Bryan has grown in four 
yarars. Then he was a man of one idea,—now he 
has broadened considerably in his political views. 
But he is dangerously narrow on vital questions, 
and is lacking in that most essential characteristic 
Why, only recently he made a speech, 
in which he referred sneeringly to the Gold 
Democrats—Olney, Bourke Cochran and Carl 
Sehurz, for example,—who have this year come 
into the ranks of his followers. And, among 
other things, he said that some little candy calves 
should be made and presented to them. Now, 
this was in no wise a tactful remark for a man to 
make, who is aiming for the presidency. His 
controlling idea at the present time should be to 
conciliate all the men of his party, no matter 
what their position was in ‘96. This is only 
one instance, but it exemplifies my meaning, 
when I say that Bryan is not a tactful man. 

One may be a most successful business man, 
lawyer, literary man, or physician, and yet in no 
way would he be acceptable as our President. 

Tact may be greatly enhanced by the experi- 
ence of a long political career, and many men 
who have striven to gain political promiience and 
failed, may attribute a large part of their failure 
to a lack of tact. 

Blaine possessed this gift in a remarkable de- 


| gree, and his unsuccessful attempt to gain the 





presidency was not due to any fault of his, but 
simply to a wave of public opinion. The acci- 
dent of Rev. Dr. Burchard’s remark changed 
votes enough to defeat him. Besides, people 
generally distrust brilliancy, and Blaine was un- 
doubtedly one of the most brilliant statesmen 
this country has ever known. 

For this reason, | do not think that any very 
great man will ever become President. Neither 
Henry Clay nor Daniel Webster was able to at- 
tain to the office; and, in my opinion, men of 
their brilliancy and attainments never will. 

Our military Presidents have been failures; for, 
although they had been most successful in the 
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DON’T KNOW HOW 


To Select Food to Rebuild On 


‘To find that a lack of knowledge of how to 
properly feed one’s self, caused me to serve ten 
long years as a miserable dyspeptic, is rather 
humiliating. I was a sufferer for that length of 
time and had become a shadow of my natural 
self. 1 was taking medicine all the time and 
dieting the best I knew how. 

‘*One day I heard of Grape-Nuts food, in which 
the starch was predigested by natural processes 
and that the food rebuilt the brain and nerve 
centers. I knew that if my nervous system could 
be made strong and perfect, I could digest food 
all right, so I started in on Grape-Nuts, with very 
little confidence, for I had been disheartened for 
a long time. 

‘*To my surprise and delight, I found I was im- 
proving after living on Grape-Nuts a little while, 
and in three months I had gained 12 pounds and 
was feeling like a new person. For the past two 
years, I have not had the slightest symptom of 
indigestion, and am now perfectly well. 

‘*I made a discovery that will be of importance 
to many mothers. When my infant was two 
months old, I began to give it softened Grape- 
Nuts. Baby was being fed on the bottle and not 
doing well, but after starting on Grape-Nuts food 
and the water poured over it, the child began to 
improve rapidly, is now a year old and very fat 
and healthy and has never been sick. Is unusu- 
ally bright, —has been saying words ever since it 
was six months old. I know, from experience, 
that there is something in Grape-Nuts that bright- 
ens up any one, infant or adult, both physically 
and mentally."’ 
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Letters copied while writing. 

No press ; no water; no brush; no work. Any 
ink; any pen; any paper. Our *Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip ‘holds paper firm, Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen- nm Letter Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can be used 
anywhere. If your stationer dees not keep it, write for 
free sample. ddress Dept. 2. 

PEN. MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 
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ing Free Booklet. 
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‘THEY KNO 
BANKERS 
BROKERS 

AND OFFICE MEN 


the value of Commercial Investments. 


They know the nature of the security afforded by 
selected business enterprises, and the profits 
that are being earned in such enterprises. 

They know the perils of speculative schemes, 
and the advantages of the corporate organiza- 
tion of legitimate industries. 

Knowing so much, they will appreciate the 
advantages of my line of investments. Send 
for details of propositions, earning investors 
at least 


10 per cent annually, 
and wholly free from speculative features. 


CASSIUS M. PAINE, 


60 Now Insurance Building, MicwavuKeEE, Wis. 


®GESTIMONIAL Sf 


“I have been acquainted with Cassius M. Paine 
for a number of years and know him to be an 
honorable and upright man. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.” 
E. P. RIPLEY = presivent a., 7. 4 8.6. ny system CHICAGO 
A. J. EARLING presiwenT c., wu. ast. P. Ranway CHICAGO 
H.C. HAARSTICK pnes’T st... & w. v. TRANS. co. ST. Louts 
Henry ©. LITTLE 3 manacen puiseury munis MINNEAPOLIS 
S E. COFFIN pres’ cenTRAL TRUST Co. INDIANAPOLIS 
JOHN OMWAKE reas vu. 5. PLAvING CARD co. CINCINNATI 
PATRICK CUDAHY pres’T cuvany sroTwers co. MILWAUKEE 
We. W. ALLIS  PResieNT &. P. itis Company MILWAUKEE 
ALFRED JAMES pres't nORTH-w'n NAT'L INS. CO. MILWAUKEE 
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Many Advantages 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very con- 
venient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth and exactly 
resemble linen goods. Turn down collars are reversible and 
give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled, discard. 10 Collars or & pairs of Cuffs, 25c.; by 
mall, 30e. Send 6c. in stamps for Sample Collar or pair of 
Cuffs. REVERSI , BOSTON. 























| 289AG Fourth Ave., next 234 St., New York. 


The “‘UNIVERSITY”’ is the name of this, one of our 
latest Easy Chairs. It is a brain worker’s chair. The back | | 
is adjustable. The arms lift up and turn over, forming 
shelves for writing, holding books, etc. 

We make five other lines of Reclining Chairs, the Re- 

Columbi Manhattan and Oriental 


gaat. ine, Siesta, M : x tal. 
hese are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 
. We make over fifty styles, and can fur- | | 

nish a suitable chair for any case. Cata ogue B. 

*s Economic System of Devices for Brain 
Workers is also souathing est knowing about. 
weary varie tvs of eaten 
gent’s is sty Stan 
and Folio Holders, Adjustable Reading Desks, attachable 
to chairs, etc. Catalogue D. In writing, particularize. All 


free. GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 
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SUCCESS 


leading of armics, they had not been given 


| enough opportunity to master matters political, to 


make them originators of measures er pelicies, 
er diplomats. 

No, I would not call Cleveland a man of tact, 
but he has in its place a large quantity of goo: 
‘thorse sense,’’ which has stood him in excellent 
stead. 

oa 


Governor Stone on the Presidency 

Me BRYAN has in a marked degree the thre > 

most essential requisites for a President of 
the United States. He has integrity. Few of 
his most bitter op} onents to-day question his pos 
session of that gift. He has patriotism as arden‘ 
as Washington's or Lincoln's. 
and steady a grasp of his country’s affairs as any 
American of this generation. 

If Senator Depew means by tact the ability to 
be all things to all men, and no particular thing to 
anybody, then I :dmit that Mr. Bryan does not 
possess that quality and Mr. McKinley does. 
Mr. McKinley ceitainly does have the two req- 
uisites Mr. Depew lays down for the presidency, 
and further Mr. Depew may be right in hi: 
reasons why we have so few or no great Presi 
But I have an idea that a President 
should have less of Mr. Depew’s ‘‘tact,’’ and be - 
lieve that a majority of the American people ar. 
of the same opinion at this moment. 





J. Y. ATKtINson, the widow of the laie 
xovernor of Georgia, is a fine example of 
the Southern woman struggling to maintain |.er- 
self under modern commercial conditions. She 
is a candidate for librarian of the Georgia State 
Library, a position requiring executive ability to 


M*. 


fill, and political sagacity to hold. Her cam- 
paign for this important and honorable pusition 
is attracting a great deal of attention, for it is 
something of an innovation in the South. 


a 
Why They Have Not Been Heard irom 





He has as sure | 





OX every hand we see plenty of young mea and | 


women who cught to have been heard ;rom. 
They embarked on life with high aims and pros- 
pectuses which shou'd have become finished w orks, 
but which have never been matured. They have 


| disappointed the hopes of their friends; they /:ave | 


hidden their talents in napkins, and have gr: du- 


ally subsided into obscurity. They waited for 
prosperity instead ot winning it, and, of course, 
never found it. Micawber-like, they waited for 
something to turn uj’; but, as usually happes.s in 
such cases, only disappointments turned up. Good 
things must be dug ‘or. 

Many of them sturted out with great ex.ecta- 
tions, but their ambition and energy evapo:ated. 
««Some ot the finest intellects have exhaled away 
in this sluggish ev:poration and left no vestige 
on earth except the dried froth, the obscur. film 
which survives the drivel of vanished drvams; 
and others have dene just enough to shov. how 
important they would have been, had they :.woke 
sooner, and kept awake longer.’’ 

g 
REEDOM 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
I care not who wre vicious back of me, 
No shadow of their sins on me is shed. 
My will is greater than heredity; 
I am no worm io feed upon the dead. 
My face, my form, my gestures and my voice 
ay be reflections from a race that was; 
But this I know, ::nd, yey ey tek joice: 
I am, myself, a part of the t Cause. 
Iam a spirit! Sj irit would suffice, 
If rightly used, to set a chained world free. 
Am I not stronge: than a mortal vice 
That crawls length of some ancestral tree ? 
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LIKE OPIUM EATERS 
Coffee Drinkers Become Slaves 


‘« The experience, suffering, and slavery of some 
cofice drinkers would be almost as interesting as 
the famous ‘Confessions of an Opium Eater,’”’ 
say: a Boston man, W. J. Tuson, 131 W. New- 
ton St. ‘‘For twenty years I used coffee at the 
bre.kfast table and, incidentally, through the day, 
I craved it as a whiskey drinker longs for his 
mcrning bracer. I knew perfectly well that it 
wa: slowly killing me, but I could not relinquish it. 

‘‘The effect on the nervous system was finally 
alarming and my general health greatly impaired. 
I had dyspepsia, serious heart difficulty, and in- 
soninia. When] would lie down, I would almost 
sufiocate. My doctor assured me it was due to the 
action of caffeine (which is the active principle of 
coliee) on the heart. 

‘«I persisted in its use, however, and suffered 
along just as drunkards do. One day, when I was 
feeling unusually depressed, a friend whom I met, 
lool.ed me-over and said: ‘Now, look here, old 
mai, I believe I know exactly what's the matter 
with you. You are a coffee fiend and it's killing 
you. I want to tell you my experience. I drank 
cotiee and it ruined my nerves, affected my heart, 
ami made me a sallow, bilous old man, but 
thiough a friend who had been similarly afflicted, 
I iound a blessed relief and want to tell you about 
it. Try Postum Food Coffee, a grateful, delicious 
leverage, full of nourishment that will satisfy 
your taste for coffee and feed your nervous system 
back into health, rather than tear it down as 
coffee has been doing.’ 

‘*I took my friend’s advice, and within a week 
from that time, my digestion seemed perfect, | 
slept a sweet, refreshing sleep all night, and my 
heart quit its quivering and jumping. I have 
been steadily gaining in health and vitality right 
along.”’ 











ROSS HAIR MATTRESS 


SAVE d2' 


OR MORI 


(ost: 


NOTHING TO TRY 


The ROSS HAIR MATTRESS *'--*° 
Curied Mair. IT 58 SANITARY, RESTFUL, 
COMPORTASLE: the equal of any hair mat- 
tress cesting double the price in stores, and 
euperter te every other kind. Sold on appre- 
val. Net one returned. Everybody satisiied. 

To prove the accuracy of the above, we will send our full 
size 40 lb., two-piece mattress by Prepaid Express to eve 
reader of this‘magazine who wilt furnish a satisfactory nn? f 
erence (bank preferred) as to reliability, and try it 38 days. 
If satisfactory,remit the $15.00; if not we pay return charges, 

Actual examination and use on your bed betore you pay 
one cent. We all responsibility of proving that the 
ROSS HAIR MATTRESS is the best mattress investment 
in America, leaving the question of its final purchase en- 
tirely in your hands. BOOKLET FREE. 


GEO. G. ROSS, Maker, 68 E. Prospect St., 
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, irs Att: IN THE LENS.” 
A very popular Camera this year has been the 
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SUCCESS 
SUCCESS CHIPS 


Epows MARKHA\M, the poet, in a recent lecture, 
declared that he had been thinking about 

‘*the man with the hoe"’ ten years, and that he 

spent four years writing the poem about him. 


HE success of the Kaltenborn summer con- 
tests in New York, this season, was largely 

due to the efforts of Mrs. Franz Kaltenborn, the 
manager and programme-maker of the Kalten- | 
born Orchestra. 











C. StuBBs, who is regarded as the probable 

successor of the late Collis P. Huntington, 
as president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, be- 
gan his career at the very bottom. He began as 
assistant freight clerk in an office in a country 
town. 


@ 


MARELLus ELuiott Foster, of the Houston 
‘«Daily Post,’’ one of the most successful 
journalistic institutions of the South, is one of 
the youngest managing editors of a great daily in 
America. He has just been appointed to that 
position. He is only twenty-eight vears old. 


RIGADIER-GENERAL BELL, the new provost- 
marshal of Manila, began his career as a 
soldier in 1862, as a lieutenant in an Ohio regi- 
ment. For his courageous bearing during the 
battle of the Wilderness, he received the brevet 
of captain, and later was brevetted major for gallant 
and meritorious service. 
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Dvrxe a period covering fourteen years, 

Thomas Dalzell, of Allegheny, Pennsyl- 
vania, has saved between forty and-fifty thousand 
dollars from the profits made in selling news- 
papers. He began when a nine-year-old boy, 
saved his money and invested it until, at the 
present time, he probably stands at the head of 
the wealthy newsdealers in the country. 
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ARY LOUISE HALE, Missouri's woman archi- 
tect, kas been selected by the board of 
managers to build the new state institution, to be 















What The International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Scranton, 
Pa., are doing: 

First 
Teaching mechanics the theory 
of their work. 
Second 
Helping misplaced people to 
change their work. 
Third 


Enabling young people to sup- 
port themselves while ltearning 
professions. 
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0, { students and graduates in 
Mec haste al, Electrical, Steam, Civil 
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$ and Mining Engincering;s Architee- located at Marshall, Missouri. In all her work, 
_ ee See See Miss Hale is painstaking to a degree, and insists 
z ation; Pattern Drafting; Drav'‘ng 


upon exact compliance with specifications in 
every detail. She personally superintends her 
work, and displays a fine knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of her calling. 


< and Designing; Chemistry; Tele- 
4 graphy: Telephony; Stenography; 
Book-keeping; English Branches; 
< Methods of Teaching. When writing 
5 state subject in which interested. 

® INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
r Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000 

Box 1211, Scranton, Pa. 





ARTHUR SCHIEREN, a son of Charles A. 
Schieren, one of the wealthiest and best- 
known men in Brooklyn, New York, is working 
as an ordinary apprentice in the Dixie Tannery, at 
Bristol, Tennessee, one of the several tanneries 
- | owned by his father. Young Schieren elected to 

learn his father’s business, and decided to begin 


TEACH YOU RSELF at the foot of the ladder, skipping none of the 


Max. Nordenfeldt, Borchardt and other auto- 

matic machine-gun inventors, recognize, in 
y and practically by our new and most successful | a quiet youth now studying at Harvard, a rival 
Ut * your spare moments at home and prepare for | whose achievements so far give promise of more 
| remarkable results in the future. This twenty- 
| one-year-old boy—William Starling Burgess, son 
of Edward Burgess, the famous yacht designer, —at 
eighteen secured, in the face of opposition by 
these same men on the ground of infringement, a 
5. Cov af Baan patent from the United States government for an 


Isaac Pitman’s automatic machine-gun; twenty-one of the forty 


claims he putin being allowed—a remarkable 
Shorthand |“ ‘ 


Py roaelag: ya M ROTHSTEIN, the celebrated Russian banker, 
Gut “fennc Pimmante Complete Phancorentoe who has been in this country some time, 
{ast uctor OUD, $1.00. The only practical presumably for the purpose of negotiating a loan 
his own exercises. alana of Phonography. for his government, is of humble origin. He 
—tenttiantGa first arrived in Russia about the time of the first 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, conversion of the Muscovite national debt, and 
Dept. mM, #8 Union Square, N.W. = made his début at St. Petersburg as the secretary 
Penmahere of ** Flaman’s Practient Spantt Gasman Searate, of Hansemann, of the Berlin Bank, who engi- 
| meered the first conversion. By degrees he 
E T Complete Commnereiel Taeiian iy’ ian worked his way up, and to-day is a member of 
SIN SS manship, Commercial Law epee the imperial council of the treasury of the Russian 
Mall Order Course, . ces College, empire, governor of the Imperial Bank of Russia, 

@'Monree Be, Chienge and of the Russo-Chinese Bank. 
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ds of our graduates are receiving handsome salaries, and 
I * greater than the supply. Five trial lessons, 50 cents. 

nation and terms, address PRACTICAL MAIL 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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‘The BEST system.”—Dr. W. T. Harris, 
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at the same time continue 


Do you seem to 
make no pro- 
gress in your 
career? Are 
you too busy to 
stop your work 
to study ? 


pos syed could employ a private iustructor, 
to teach just what you 
know who would write text 
specially adapted to your needs, indicate each 
step in your studies, constantly advise and 
criticise, making your improvement and suc- 
cess hisconstant aim. Would you jump at such 
an offer? Write us and learn how pear we can 
approach that plan; how we can give youany 
special or general education you need at 
MAIL, in the intervals of 
your work. You can take a complete course in — | 
department at your home for one-fourth what it woul 
cost you to go to college, and 
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THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 
OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION, 
Dept. 7, 240-242 West 23d St., New York. 
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F Bert ReEjss, of Brooklyn, is elected to con- 
gress in the sixth district of that borough, 
he will be the youngest congressman who ever sat 
in the house of representatives. He is twenty- 
six years old, and is earning fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars a year in the practice of the law. 
His phenomenal rise is due to self-reliance. 
He made his first business venture when sixteen. 
His brother, who was fourteen, and he, having 
each received a birthday present from their pa- 
rents of twelve dollars and a half, started with a 
capital of twenty-five dollars in the manufacture 
of furniture polish. His brother manufactured 
the polish and he peddled it from house to house. 
They built up a business which, in the course of 
a few months, they sold out for $1,000. He next | 
roughed it as a cowboy on a ranch in Texas, re- 
ceiving for his services ten dollars a month. But 
the boy’s ambition leaned toward the law. When 
still in his early teens, he spent his money for law 
books. Gradually the shelves which he con- 
structed around his little room became stacked 
with learnéd tomes. To-day he has the finest 
and largest law library in Brooklyn. Soon he 
entered the Columbia law school, and later be- 
came a clerk and studied in William J. Gaynor's 
office, receiving a salary of two dollars a week. 
His “arly duties were to clean out the ink wells, 
dust the and make himself generally use- 
ful. It wa¥2°t long before helt Eid, & seGREal 
to Mr. Gayno:, "Wi. WI2™ ‘ne remained till that 
gentleman was elected a justice of the supreme 
court. Mr. Reiss then worked for the firm of 
Grout, De Fere and Mayer, 
dealing in real estate in a modest way, 
had the manageinent of several estates. 
Shortly after his admission to the bar, in 1895, 


until he 


Mr. Reiss opened law offices with Paul E. De 
Fere. He had already attracted attention in 
politics by going to Jacob Worth, who was 
county leader at the time, advocating the nomina- 
tion of Mr. De Fere for county judge. He kept 


Mr. Worth up all night importuning in behalf of 
his friend, who was not much older than himself. 
Mr. Reiss was only twenty-one at the time. It 
was an early victory for him—Mr. De Fere was 
nominated. 

After a three years’ fight against the gas trust 
in Brooklyn, which he lost, he drafted the Robbins 
anti-trust law, which was recently invoked against 
the ice trust. 

Mr. Reiss’s ability so impressed Judge Gaynor 
that he appointed him receiver for a large Brook- 
lyn company. He was receiver for the Brighton 
Beach Railroad Company. 
County Register James R. Howe, and also has 
law offices of his own. 


ec 
UNDAUNTED 
ELLA HIGGINSON 


A wind comes roaring at the midnight hour 

Down this bleak canyon, deep within the hills, 
So wild, so weird, so strong, it stirs and thrills 

My soul, —till it is like a shaken flower 

Close nunneried in some dim old forest bower, 
That pulls at its earth-roots, to leap and go 
Out on the mighty air-tides’ ebb and flow, — 

What time the heavy rain-clouds darkling lower. 


Ah! to ride out on such a wind as this, 
Gripped to Death's breast upon his pallid steed, 
Without an instant's warning or farewell! 
To press his lips in one long, dauntless kiss, 
And shudder not in any coward creed,— 
But face what I deserve, be it heaven or hell! 


SURE OF A HIGH FINISH 
There ‘s no knowing where a man who is steadily and 
unintermittingly persistent will wind up, but it is abso- 
lutely certain that his wind-up will be somewhere among 
the top-notchers.—‘‘ The Prudential Record."’ 
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upon life’s stage. 
the Right-hand of Home and Nation. 


This is the ‘Aue of Youth. No longer are our young men and omen oe secontary parts 
Young People’s Weekly strives to be heipful to the goung and thas stand 
It is the leading Young People’s Paper of America. 














John Watson, D.D. 


Writes for the Weekly a Special Article 


A Young Man’s Glory 
Gen. O. O. Howard 


A Reminiscent Series. 


West Pointasl HaveSeenlt 
David J.Brewer,LL.D. 


Ghe New Century a Messenger 
of Glory if You Choose. 


Elizabeth G. Jordan 


Editor Harper's Bazar 
To the Girl who is Beginning 


Jacob A. Riis 


Of the New York World 
Stand by the Ship 


Egerton R. Young 
Only an Indian 




















THE WORLD 
OF TO-DAY 


Among many new features none are more 
popular than “The World of To-Day.” edited 
by William E. Danforth. Mr. Danforth is the 
possessor of strong convictions, coupled with 
a courteous Christian spirit. He believes in 


























the leading young people's paper in 


PRICE. —Gunete — b. Feng _ ve year. In¢ 
per - 
per year. Subscriptions may begin with any month. YOUNG PEOPLE's WEEKLY he ‘The Best 


EMINEN T esses 
CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTRIB 
UTING 
EDITORS 


Nothing has been 
more prized by our 
readers than the 
short. helpful arti- 
cles appearing not 
Only upon our 
editorial pages, but 
scattered like 
jewels through 
every page. A large 
corps of Contribu- 
ting Editors are at 
work in this de- 
partment. 


THIS IS 
BUTA 
GLIMPSE 


of the Youne 
PEOPLE'S WEEKLY 
for the coming 
year. Our boys and 
girls have been de- 
lighted with our 
color-numbers in 
the past. There are 
still] better things 
in store for them 
in the future. 





SERIAL STORIES 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 





Toilers in the park 
wT. 


A Shining Mark 
By William E. Barton, D.D. 





Six Striking Stories 





The WEEKLY will hold attractions for every 
member of the family. While it is eg 4 
9 youss people's paper, it is the friend of 


Old Ironsides’ **‘Scoop’’ 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


A Woman of Business 
By Emma C. Dowd 
Greatest Moment of Their Lives 
By Mex Bennett Thrasher 


My Pag thy Countrio 


Ghe Way meses Found 
By Mebel Nelson Thurston 


Bowen’s Sensational | Story 
By Ethelwyn Wether 





Here @ Ghere Series 





In the reg 9 gy the Czar 


In the Heart of a Lumber Camp 
By William Davenport Hulbert 


Gyoste in Winter Woods 
By Captain Charles Mclivaine 
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Special Offer. 


only 10 cents, if your order be sent before January 1,1901. Address: 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., Fog 
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make new friends at once, we | 
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three months (13 weeks) for 
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The first of a series of lessons prepared by the eminent expert & 
stenographer, FRANK E. McGurRrIn, assisted by a corps of able z 
court reporters, will be sent on application to any one interested, : 
absolutely FREE of charge, together with full information con- @ 


cerning the entire course. ~ Practical Shorthand Institute, 3 
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Kodaker 


winter but opens new fields 
for picture taking. 

To him the allurements of the winter land- 
scape are as great as the softest summer 
days, for in them are new opportunities for 
pictorial work. It is his season for home 
portraiture, for flash-lights, for developing 
and for printing. 

Its very simplicity adapts the Kodak to 
these phases of photography. It loads with 
cartridges for two, six or twelve exposures, 
can be readily operated out-of-doors with 
warmly gloved hands, is instantly ready for 
a flash-light and is perfectly adapted to home 





If it 


isn’t an portraiture. 

Eastman, Kodak film is easily developed in the strip— 
it isn’t a dozen exposures at a time, if you choose— 
a and the making of prints from one’s own neg- 
Kodak. atives is a delightful evening pastime. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalegue Sree at the dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


























25 Masterpieces of 


AMERICAN ART 


Delivered Free on Approval 


Simply send us your name and address (a postal card will do), before December 15, 
1900, mentioning this magazine, and we will forward a fine portfolio containing twenty-five 
masterpieces of America’s greatest artists, absolutely without expense to you. We 
want you to see these pictures whether you purchase or not. If you do not like them, return 
them to us and we will pay express charges both ways. If you decide to add them to Wiur 
kame. vou can pay for them in cash or on easy monthly payments, a*a special rate. 


Special price holds good until December 15, 1900. 
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7 Bly 
thousands of dollars, is now with. ak a 
in the means of all lovers of art, and all 3 
who wish to beautify the home, and is 
for the first time available in a single 
collection. Accompanying each picture 
is a portrait of the artist and a bries 
sketch of his life and his most famouf 
works. © 
The finest photogravure process is ( « 
used in making these reproductions. The 
photogravure is the nearest approach to 
the painting, since all the elements of 
tone, texture and color values are pre- 
served by the most delicate and pains- 
taking workmanship. 


“ “ate Sh ae " 
POOR I 
! 
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Each pictare in this collection represents the combined efforts of the artist himself and 
the most skilful engravers. We say without fear of contradiction, that this is the most per- 
fect collection _of photogravures ever produced. Each picture is printed on extra heavy 
paper, 15 x 24 inches, in the tint best suited to the subject. 

If you cannot afford to have original paintings, which would cost you from $500 to 
$5,000 each, these Ly egy are the highest form of art that you can secure with which 


to adorn your home. Any one of these pictures make a most elegant birthday, wedding or 
Christmas present at a trifling cost. 





Do not fail to write at once if you wish to take advantage of this special offer 
and to have your set delivered before Christmas, as the time is now limited, and our 
ability to fill orders to reach you in time depends entirely on yourself. 

Remember, that our field is the whole United States, and you are only one of the 
vast number of persons who wish to get this set at the present low offer, which is 
less than one-half the regular price. 














The American Art Publishing Company 
36 East Twenty-first Street, New York 
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A Family @ Sculptors 
WILLIAM F. HILLs 


[% separate instances, one’s bent in life is often 

difficult to account for. But, when a family 
of five brothers inclines—to an individual, —to the 
sculptor’s art, without apparent reason for this flex- 
ure either of birth or of early environment, the 
ease of accountability is lessened. The case in 
point is the Borgia family of carvers and workers 
in marble. Italy, the land of their nativity, to 
be sure, treasures in its centers—Rome, Florence, 
Milan,—the best of art; but their influence is 
scarcely perceptible at the boundaries. Messina, 
Sicily, off the toe of the peninsula, is the birth- 
place of the family, and from there came the sev- 
eral members with the influx of Italians about 1890 
to America, the land of opportunity. 

Dominick, the eldest and first to arrive, soon 
applied for evening instruction in drawing at Cooper 
Institute, where Augustus St. Gaudens, the Irish 
sculptor, received a similar training. By day he 
served an apprenticeship in marble and plaster 
work with the old firm, Fisher and Bird, New 
York. The frugality and industry of the Italian 
race were admirable equipments for this art-stu- 
dent life, so in a year and a half he completed the 
usual four-year term of apprenticeship. His im- 
portant work, meantime, was laying the lower and 


| more complicated part of the great staircase in the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's building 
on Madison Square. In this task twenty men worked 
under his direction. The rosettes in the ceilings 
of the library of Columbia University were the 
work of the second brother, Philip, in his appren- 
ticeship to the same firm. At Cooper Institute, 
at the Mechanical Board of Trade, and in the 
evening high schools of New York, the other 
brothers got free instruction in drawing, model- 
ing, anatomy, physiology, all subjects kindred to 
sculpture. 

On a lower East-Side street I found the five, 
with their helpers, in their own humble workshop. 
About them lay a profusion of half-cut figures 
bearing as little detail of outline as the shrouded 
forms of mummies; clay models and their plaster 
casts cluttered the corners; here and there in th; 
center a sculptor was curling a leaf with his (fj, 
el, or chipping the graceful tolds of athe or 
arching a maiden's dainty foot. Irheir midst 
moved Dominici§ the firm's head, powdered with 
marble dust; his eyes, deep-set in their sockets, 
lighted with the earnest, ethereal expression of life 
devotion; his face, too, bore a cadaverous, an al- 
most unhealthful glow, an ivory tinge, stamping 
at once the artist. The whole scene was one of 
earnestness, and patience; indeed, deep sympathy 
must exist between sculptor and figure, for each 
block of marble has its peculiar way of ‘‘taking,”’ 
its personality, if you like, with which the worker 
must become acquainted. 

Outside their building in the rear and front 
yards, the marble from the quarries is literally 
sawed into convenient lengths, the griping effect of 
sand and water being depended on for the purpose. 
With sand and water, too, the sawed blocks are 
smoothed on the flat side of a revolving stone 
wheel. The marking of the marble follows. 
With the aid of the ingenious ‘‘pointing’’ ma- 
chine, which consists of arms pointing in ball- 
socket needle points, the salient parts of the plas- 
ter cast are located on the marble block; at these 
spots holes are drilled to the future surface of the 
statue. A chisel man, a scarpellino, he is called, may 
then flake off the outer crust to the bottom of these 
holes and almost complete the statue, leaving the 
final touches alone for the sculptor. In simple 
reliefs, the design is penciled on the marble from 
paper patterns. 

Probably the finest altar in New York was de- 
signed by Dominick Borgia. Itstandsin St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, the third chapel of the north 
aisle. The motif of the design is the venerable De 
La Salle. All the panels and figures are of pure 
Carrara marble, and the whole altar is hooded by 
a rich design in the Gothic or pointed style. 

With this auspicious beginning, the prestige of 
the Borgia firm was established, and now nearly 
twenty altars in almost as many churches have 
been installed in and about New York. In a 
metaphorical sense, the throne and the altar are 
the two pivots of authority; and, as the majority of 
altars are imported, this specialty is unique. A 
single other firm makes them a leading feature. 


##s# 
A fiery chariot, borne on buoyant pinions, 
Sw near me now! I soon shall ready be 


To pierce the ether’s high, unknown dominions, 
To reach new spheres of pure activity. GOETHE. 
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He Aimed High, and Hit the Mark 


HORACE MAYNARD TACKING UP THE 
LETTER “Vv OVER HIS DOOR 











“ Without vision, the people perish.” 


ITHOUT a high ideal, an individual never 
climbs. Keep your eyes on the mountain 

top, and, though you may stumble and fall many 
times in the ascent, though great bowlders, dense 
forests, and roaring torrents may often bar the 
way, look right on, never losing sight of the 





light which shines away up in the clear atmos- | 


phere of the mountain peak, and you will ulti- 
mately reach your goal. 

When the late Horace Maynard, LL. D., en- 
tered Amherst College, he exposed himself to the 
ridicule and jibing questions of his fellow-students 
by placing over the door of his room a large 
square of white cardboard on which was inscribed 
in bold outlines the single letter, ‘‘V.'’ Disre- 
garding comment and question, the young man 
applied himself to his work, ever keeping in mind 
the height to which he wished to climb, the first step 
toward which was signified by the mysterious ‘ V.’’ 

Four years later, after receiving the compli- 
ments of professors and students on the way he 
had acquitted himself as valedictorian of his 
class, young Maynard called the attention of his 
fellow-graduates to the letter over his door. Then, 
a light broke in upon them, and they cried out, 
‘(Is it possible that you had the valedictory in 
mind when you put that ‘V" over your door ?’’ 

‘* Assuredly I had,’’ was the emphatic reply. 

On he climbed, from height to height, becom- 
ing successively professor of mathematics in the 
University of Tennessee, lawyer, member of con- 
gress, attorney-general of Tennessee, United 
States minister to Constantinople, and, finally, 
postmaster-general. 

Honorable ambition is the leaven that raises 
the whole mass of mankind. Ideals, visions, are 
the stepping-stones by which we rise to higher 
things. ? 

**Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished ideal, 


And longing molds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble real; 


**To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal,— 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal."’ 
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The Wing Piano 


Style 29. GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT 


NO OTHER PIANO MADE EQUALS THIS IN STYLE AND DESIGN OF CASE 
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30,000 Every 
Wing Wing 
Pianos Piano 
Manufac- Guaran- 
tured and teed for 
Sold in 12 Years 


32 Years 






HE usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We do not sell our pianos 

in this way. We supply our pianos direct from our factory to retail purchasers. We do 
not employ a single salesman or agent, and we have no salesroom except our factory. We 
transact all of our business, and ship all of our pianos direct from our factory. As our expenses 
are small, a very small profit pays us. 

No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business makes it actu- 
ally more convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy one from a 
local dealer in your own town or city. 

Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have 
our complete catalogue. We send it free on request... 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano, or your choice of 2 
other Wi ing Pianos, on trial, to any part of the United States, a 
freight paid by. us. We will allow ample time for a thorough exam 
ae and trial in the home, and if the piano is not entirely satis- 


factory in every respect, we will take it back at our own expense. 
There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. No money is sent to 
us in advance; we, pay all freights. 
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527-Gold Charm, 4 Real Diamonds... ... . $8.60 $39Geld Charm, 5 Real Dinmeonds, and 1 Baby . $4. 
599-—Gold Charm, 6 Real Diamonds .......94.50@ 809—Ladies’ Watch, Gun Metal or Solid Sliver . . $4.50) 
LADIES’ SOLID GOLD RINGS Genuine Stones 
631—Amethyst and @ Pearls... ....-.+++ 


@46-Garnet and Pearia... 1c sees ecccs .- 98.80 673 Red Almandine Garnets, Solid Gold Mounting $7.00 

646-— Opal and 2 Pearis . . - 86.50 679-—Amethyst, Solfd Gold Mounting.......... 

@85-Opals and Pearls ....,. 85.00 674—Red Onyx Intagiic Cut Seal, Hand Chased. 
Any of the above sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 

For size, send strip of paper; or, if this paper is mentioned, a patent ring gauge and illustrated 
catalogue of nearly 1,000 articles in jewelry and silver, will be sent free. 60 cents a pennyweight 
allowed for 14-karat old gold. Prices are absolutely net, no discounts, no agents, and none 
wanted. I sell direct to the consumer. 


Office and Factory, Hays Building, 


WILLIAM H. HAYS 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


showing the latest Paris and London 
Fall and Winter Fashions. 


America’s best economical guide to 


fashionable Suit and Coat buying now 


ready. 


ManRe b. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


The name*Mandel is a guaranty of 
dependability and service giving worth 
—a pledge of expert workmanship and 
perfect fitting attributes as well as 
faultless style. It is to an American 
made suit or coat what the name Worth 
is to a French creation. All garments 


guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 


refunded. 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 34. 
and permits you to buy custom made garments at 
lowest wholesale prices. 


It is free 








| the buyer responsible. 

















yomebsi 


Made _ the fresh green Icaves of the 
‘'asmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


Hyomei einai Soap is guaranteed to contain none of the following ingredients: 
No rancid oils or diseased fats to clog the pore 
produce Pimples, Humors and ds 
No harsh alkali to dry and parch the skin and 





PRICE 
25c. 
SAMPLE CAKE, § Cts. 


lasting, ¢ lather 
Is always dry in n the cup and leaves no 
at ‘the ote is the case 





THE ONLY SAFE SOAP TO USE 


having 


@ Anti- | 











rOap. 
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SEND POR A SAMPLE CAKE AND YOU WILL NEVER USE ANY OTHER 
THE R. T. BOOTH COMPANY, Seneca Street, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Successful Women Buyers 
Haryot HoOLt CAHOON 


I" is the buyer that makes or breaks the depart- 

ment store. Commercial acumen, _ there- 
fore, is all-important. His position, or hers, is to 
be attained only by long years of experience. The 
employee who works for the interest of his em- 
ployer and not merely for the money he earns is 
the one who eventually gets to the top, for buyers 
command large salaries. 

The first thing to be considered by the buyer is 
the class of people whose patronage is solicited. 
Goods must be either the best, or,of medium 
grade, or the cheapest. He must have judgment 
of what his public will like, and knowledge of 
human nature to estimate how well people will 
like it, and for how long a time it will be popular. 
He must know his market and keep his eyes open 
to the stock after it is bought. He must see that 
no other store _undersells him. He must see that 
stock is not allowed to accumulate, and that it is 
not permitted to get shopworn. He must see 
that attention is attracted to it, that the advertiser 
does it justice, that too much help is not employed 
in his department, and that the salesmen push 
his goods sufficiently. He must watch a thousand 
different things, for the cash account tells the 
story. There is no going back of the figures. If 
the figures show losses to the firm, the firm holds 
That last is the situation 
in a nutshell. The successful buyer is, therefore, 
a person with an eagle eye and an alert sense, so 
that nothing escapes him. He must continually 
guard against the day of reckoning. 

The most highly paid woman employed by any 
firm in New York is said to be a buyer of jewelry 
representing the Siegel-Cooper Company, Miss 
Ida Munzer, a fact brought out by a legislative 
committee appointed to inquire into the workings 
of department stores. Miss Munzer began her 
business career in the ‘‘ Fair,’’ the first department 
store established in the United States. She was one 
of three employees with which that store was 
started in 1877. It was there she learned how to 
buy jewelry, clocks, cutlery and silver ware, and 


| two years ago the Siegel-Cooper Company secured 
| her services for the New York store. Miss Munzer 
| is a Jewess and was born in Prague, Austria. 


Mrs. Krauskopf, buyer in the underwear de- 
partment of Best's Lilliputian Bazar, and Miss 
Heath in that same establishment, are examples 
of highly proficient women in their special line of 
work. The former came from Philadelphia to 
accept a higher position, and the latter worked up 
from a clerkship in the place where she now holds 
a responsible position. Miss Heath selects designs 
and buys for the girls’-suit department, and it is 
due to her ability that the firm holds the unique 
position among its competitors that it does. 

‘I learned my business in the practical train- 
ing school, the store itself,’’ she. told me. ‘1 
made up my mind when I went to work that | 
would get to the top, and I worked with that ob- 
ject in view constantly. The money I earned was 
of small consequence in comparison with the in- 
terest I took in my work. If an employee throws all 
her force into her work, the salary will take care 


| of itself. If I-had been working to draw my salary 


every Saturday night in order to buy my clothes 
and have a good time, I would be in the same 
place where I was when | began. But my em- 
ployer’s interests were my own from the begin- 
ning.”’ 

Miss Annie Weiner, who buys for the jewelry 
and toilet-articles department in McCreary’ s Twen- 
ty-third Street store, is another of the high-salaried 
employees, as is, also, Miss Healey, the head and 
buyer of the millinery department of the store. 
The latter goes to Europe twice every year, and 
has the additional responsibility of employing 
trimmers to carry out her ideas, and, through them, 
to sustain the reputation of the firm, The millinery 
buyer must be an artist as well as financial head. 
I quote Miss Healey :— 

‘*I feel the responsibility that I should if the 
money I invest were my own, and even more s0, 
if that were possible. One in my position must 


| be able to take hoid in the workroom when the 


trimmer fails, and must be able to detect artistic 
merit in helpers when they possess it. There is 
every chance for a woman to work to the top if she 
has the taste and the judgment, a pair of quali- 
fications that are natural gifts. Experience is an- 
other consideration. 

««There are hundreds of women buyers in New 
York, and they command from two thousand to 


| twelve thousand dollars per year salary. Every 
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store has its own business methods, but all are on 
the lookout to increase business, and no con- 


scientious worker knows when or from what source 
may come an invitation to step up higher."’ 


a 
A News-merchant On His Way Up 


JOHN F. THORNE, THe Erie Newssoy 
Wuo Earns Firty DOLLARS A WEEK 








NERGY and concentrated effort are indispensa- 
ble to success in every business. ‘‘ Stick-to- 
it-iveness’’ often wins where others have scored 
nothing but failure; and the boy or man who, with 
intelligent and persistent effort, makes the most 
of his opportunities, however humble, and in 
whatever position in life his lot may be cast, may 
ye reckoned upon as pretty certain to come out 
thead in the long run. 

An illustration in point is the case of John 
F, Thorne, a newsdealer of the Erie Railroad, and, 
probably, one of the most widely known of that 
numerous craft. Eleven years ago, Thorne, then 
. mere lad, began to sell weeklies and magazines 
m the train at the Erie terminus, in Jersey City. 

Thorne was a youth with considerable grit and 
with a nature that developed strength through en- 
ountering obstacles. Knowing that business 
had been poor, he decided to adopt tactics alto- 
gether different from those of his predecessors. 
He treated his customers in a gentlemanly and 
ourteous manner, and met all rebuffs with uni- 
form politeness. For the first week, this course 
seemed to produce no effect on the people, many 
of whom said: ‘‘ He's new yet; just wait a little 
ind he'll be as bad as the rest of them.’’ Instead 
of buying his magazines, they would ask him to 
desist from calling out the names of his publica- 
tions, pretending that it grated on their nerves. 
Although the new dealer did not even meet his 
expenses the first week, he made up his mind to 
stick right to it and win. He worked with almost 
superhuman energy, for six months, laboring over 
twelve hours daily; he boarded every train that 
left the Erie depot; and though, at the end of that 
time, he was still far from having a money-making 
yusiness, he had secured many regular customers. 
His sales had risen at a rate that convinced him 
that it was only a matter of time when, with con- 
tinued effort, he would have the good will and 
patronage of a very large traveling public. 

Since his twelfth year, Thorne has been the 
principal support of his widowed mother. His 
ncome from his news, magazine and book sales is 
sufficient to maintain the home in comfort. Such, 
n brief, is the story of the newsboy who, through 
politeness and perseverance, has reached a posi- 
ion that has made him famous among his fellows. 
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**T wouldnt do without Pearline ; I woulin’t if I could. 
I couldn't do without Pearline ; | couldn't if [ would.” 
ic ontributed by a Pearline admirer.) 


She means to say that should a washing medi- 
um be invented that would equal 
Pearline in labor-saving and 
harmlessness, she would still stick 
to Pearline. She feels it isn't worth 
while to consider that possibility 
& further. As things are now, washing 
\ with Pearline is so easy and so 
economical, she really couldn’t afford 
to risk anything’ else. 508 


Millions sing the praises of Pearline. 
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“™PERPETOAL LEDGER 


Is a Guide to Safe, Simple, Sure, Labor-Saving Accounting Systems. Adapted 
to any form of trade. With its help your affairs will always be in businesslike 
shape. If your accounts are tangled, and if you feel the need of a proper book- 
keeping system, we should be glad to have one of our staff call on you, no matter 
where you are located, and explain book-keeping as 
a science, and what the Perpetual Ledger System wil| 

do for you. Correspondence solicited. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
1101 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 
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fect shaving device ever invented. 
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always kept in keen cutting order. 
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| PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


WALTER WELLESLEY 


Surprising Russian Development 

ae T° THE possible objection that an exhibition 

like the Paris Exposition is not an accurate 
gauge of the relative positions occupied by the. 
manufacturing nations,’’ says Joseph Horner in 
‘«Cassier's Magazine,’’ ‘‘the reply must be that, 
to the millions who visit it, it is the only gauge, 
—the visible, tangible embodiment of the relative 
status of the various nations. 

‘«Most Englishmen must feel astonishment at 
the headway made by France, Germany, and 
| Russia in recent years; it is a revelation which, 

suspected by some, and known to a few, was un- 
dreamed of by most. Germany and France 
have the largest exhibits of machine tools at the 
| Champs de Mars. But if the Vincennes annex 
is included, the Americans come out a good first, 
both in size and in point of interest. Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy make comparatively little 
show in machine tools, though strong in other 
productions. A feature that is likely to astonish 
many is the appearance hete in force of Russia. 
In metallurgy chiefly, in railway plant, and in 
machine tools, though in a lesser degree, she oc- 
cupies an important position, That great, and 
until recently inert nation, has definitely entered 
into rivalry with the western nations of Europe, 
and we may anticipate that not many years will 
elapse before that rivalry will be severely felt."' 
@ 
Wireless Telephony 

HE wireless telegraphy of Guglielmo Marconi, 
by means of Hertzian waves, has distracted 
popular attention from the successful experiments 
of several scientists in wireless telephony. In a 
paper read before the British Scientific Associa- 
tion at Bradford, England, and reproduced in the 
‘«Electrical Review,’’ Sir William H. Preece tells 
of telephonic communication readily maintained, 
with good service, between the coast-guard station 
at Cemlyn and the lighthouse at the Skerries, two 
and four-fifths miles distant, without intervening 
wires. He also tells of successful wireless tele- 

phony elsewhere for a distance of eight miles. 

He thinks that telephonic conversation may be 
carried on between two ships at sea, or between a 
ship and shore, for considerable distances, by 
means of a circuit formed of copper wire ter- 
minating at each end of a ship in the sea. From 
a copper plate in the water under the bowsprit, he 
would run a wire over the tops of the masts and 
down the stern to another plate in the water there. 
He would use a simple telephone. 

@ 
Rapid Changes in Traction 


H°8rs= cars were in regular use on Broadway, 
New York, only eight years ago. Cable 
cars next took their place, but even this improved 
form of traction has been found inadequate, and 
the underground trolley is being substituted, and 
will be in use at the opening of the new century. 
A block east, in Fourth Avenue, near Wana- 
maker's, workmen are excavating a great hole 
for the rapid-transit tunnel. The way the men 
hold up the network of pipes and the great sur- 
face railroad system, and work right on below, is 
worth inspection by anyone visiting New York. 


@ 
Insects as Trespassers 

A WarwIck, New York, judge has decided tha: 

the owner of some bees must pay twenty- 
| five dollars toa neighbor whose peaches they 
| ruined, puncturing them for their sweet juice. 
| Some day owners of swamps may be forced to 
pay for the blood drawn by their mosquitoes. 
Such a tax would fall heavy upon New Jersey. 


@ 
Are Lightning Rods Useless? 


THe ‘*Electrical Review’’ seriously questions 

the utility of lightning rods, saying that 
heaven's artillery does the most damage in rura! 
sections, where rods are relatively most numerous, 
and the least in cities, where rods are scarce. 


g 
Smaller Than an Atom 


Rest experiments strongly indicate that the 
atom is by no means the ultimate possible 
form of matter. Professor J. J. Thomson has 
succeeded in separating water into particles not 
more than one-thousandth as large as hydroger 
atoms. He calls each one a corpuscle. 
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Two Men With Iron Wills 


LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


] r was in one of the private audience rooms of | 


the Vatican. Before thin, feeble Leo XIIL., 
stood a tall man, magnificently proportioned. He 
had journeyed to Rome at the request of the pon- 
tiff, and then, for the first time, he stood facing 
the temporal head of the most powerful church in 
the world. 

‘You must renounce this strange doctrine you 
have championed,"’ said the pope, in his native 
tongue, ‘‘and retract the statements you have 
made, if you wish to be reinstated.’ 

‘‘T cannot renounce it, holy father,’’ replied 
the man standing, likewise speaking Italian, ‘‘ be- 
cause I believe it is right; and, though the punish- 
ment that has been inflicted upon me is severe, I 
will bear it to my grave rather than retract any 
statement I have made in regard to the single-tax 
theory.”’ 

‘*Then your case is a hopeless one,’’ said Leo, 
and the audience ended. But it was not a hope- 
less case. Much as the pope disapproved of the 
doctrine advocated by the American priest, who 
was excommunicated, and much as he feared 
the results of its spread, he was conquered by the 
indomitable will and courage of the man. When 
Monsignor Satolli came to this country as a papal 
delegate, some months later, one of his first acts 
was to send for Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn and 
reinstate him in the priesthood. 

‘‘I need retract nothing,’’ questioned Father 
McGlynn, before he knelt to receive the pope's 
blessing, '‘nor change my views ?"’ 

‘«No,”* said Satolli; and, while he was the 
high priest of the ceremony that followed, the 
man who knelt before him was the hero. 

The approaching anniversary of the death of 
Henry George,—and one can hardly think of the 
great single-tax advocate without including Father 
McGlynn in the thought,—recalls the relating of 
these incidents, and I can never forget the way 
the strong face of the priest glowed and saddened 
as he told me, a little while before he himself 
died, of his friendship for Henry George, and 
what it cost him. His was a superb example of 
what a man can overcome when he knows he is 
right, and it seems most fit that he should have 
found his dearest friend in one who virtually gave 
up his life for a cause that he believed would 
come nearer righting existing wrongs than any 
other. 

The way they came to know each other was 
rather odd. One day, many years ago, a friend 
in a publishing house sent Father McGlynn a 
copy of George's ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ witha 
note saying he thought its contents would interest 
him. The priest glanced hurriedly through the 


volume, thought he would not care for it, and | 


laid it aside. Some weeks later he picked it up 
carelessly, and began to read. As he did so, he 
marveled. 

‘««What manner of man is this,’ I thought,’’ 
he said to me. ‘‘ I supposed his was an assumed 
name, but not long afterwards I met him, and then 
began the friendship that was to bring me so 
much joy and trouble."’ 

‘*T went with him, one evening in 1886,’ he 
continued, ‘‘to a room where the representatives 
of a few labor organizations in New York had 
gathered to ask him to run for mayor. On the 
way home, I told him I thought it would be fool- 
ish to do such a thing. 

‘«« Why?” he asked. 

«« « Because you could not be elected,’ said I. 

‘« «But if I refuse on such grounds,’ said he, 
‘men will know that I have no faith in my cause. 
{ will accept.’ *’ 

Within a few weeks it was announced that 
Father McGlynn would address a George meeting 
in Chickering Hall. Archbishop Corrigan sent 
him a note, forbidding him to do so. Notwith- 
standing this, Father McGlynn filled his appoint- 
ment. The next morning he was temporarily 
suspended from his duties as a priest, then he 
was indefinitely suspended; and, when he refused 
to retract or apologize for anything he had said or 
done, he was excommunicated. 

‘*I was right according to my conscience,’’ he 
said to me, ‘‘and, when a man recedes froin a 
position he has taken and believes to be right and 
just, he proclaims himself a coward.”’ 

‘‘You know, for some time George was better 
known in England than in this country,’’ he con- 
tinued; ‘‘and, when he went there to lecture in 
the early ’80's, he was everywhere received with 
great favor, and his name became so common that 
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** Mr. White has given us the best ex- Yy 
tant text, while the fullness of his notes s{\7 
gives his edition almost the value of a one 
variorum.”’ ‘ 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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White’s Shakespeare 


This edition of Shakespeare, edited by Richard Grant White, is a pe Shakespearean L es The 
text is founded on the best authorities. The introductions to each play, the notes, analyses, and glossaries, 
are full and scholarly. The life of Shakespeare and the history of the older English drama are probably the bes; 
ever written. One volume is given to a complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. The illustrations are photogravures_ 

A limited edition is issued in thirteen volumes, bound in half leather and in cloth with gilt tops, and offered 
for about half the regular subscription bon. our low club prices being $19 for the half leather and $16 for 
the cloth binding. Books may be returned if not sati . We pay expressage. 

“ In all essential respects the best C 


edition of Shakespeare ever pab- 
lished.”"— At/antic Monthly. 
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| such as would sellin ee = 
the art stores at about $6 per set. Size of volumes, 7 1-2 x 5 14 inches—more than one inch thick. 
| SPECIAL OFFER, FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY 
THE UNIVERSITY AgclErY. sede ABOUT ONE-HALF 
th Avenue, New Yor PT 
Gentlemen:—Ple send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the INT E R- SUBSCRI ION PRICE 
NATIONAL SUAKESPEARE in half leather. and PO TEOL 10 OF WE PAY EXPRESSAGE 
| 4 or Jraming. retaine agr to pa with 5 
| days and @1 per month thereafter for is montha; ¢ wat cnlidec ore. / NO RISK INCURRED 
} agree to return them within 5 days. Reautitully Wustrated Specimen Pages sent 
Signed on receipt of postal. 
SUCCESS, 11-00, Adéres THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
In ordering cloth, change 18 months to 15 months. 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Artistic Monuments 
Cost no more than White Bronze 


Seis ai eae Granite soon gets m + discolored, requires constant ¢x pense aad care. 
eventually crumbles hack to Mother Ear Earth. Besides, it ls very expensive. 


White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action 


of frost. Moss growth is an impossibility. It is more 
artistic than any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00 
Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under no obligations 
We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of dollars’ worth of work 
sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 
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[* sity spilled on the | beck hand, 
afterward it was discovered that the hair 
P letely removed. We named the new discovery MODENE. 
t is absolutely harmless, but works sure results. 
for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by 4 
it Cannot Pail. If the growth be ight, one application 
will remove it; the heavy growth, such the rd or 
growth on moles, may require two or more ap —— 
and without slightest —» unpleasant fee! 
app ~~ or ever afterward ndene supersedes clectrofyats 
Used by poosse of refinement, and recom 
by all whe have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, (securely 
sealed.) on receipt of 91.00 pet pee. — m by 
letter, with your full Poslage 


ND GES cakes wai 
stamps taken. LOCAL AND OUNERAL 4 AGENTS WANTED, 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 56, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Brecy mettte Guaranteed. 
ag” We Ofer 81,000 


fer Fallare or the Slightest Injury. 


VIOLIN «VALUE 


A Violin bought by our original and 
lan, becomes simply an invest- 
t is always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to 
investigate this plan before buying. 
We t la: lime of fine 
and rare Victinete America. 
Large, handsomely illustrated Violin 
Catalogue FREE on request. 


The Rudolph Wt Wurlitzer Co. 


180 East 4th Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


'™ 17 JEWELED 


M™)\ adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and stem 
set, genuine 


NATIONAL SPECIAL 
movement. Ladies’ or gents’ size. 


RANTED 20 YEARS. 14K. 
late, hunting case, elegantly en- 
. Fit for aking. No better watch 
Must be seen to be apprecia’ 
Special offer srr _ aa send your 
full name and ad we will send 















5 


w 
Gold 


this watch C. O. — with privilege to 
examine. If found satisfactory, ry. Day 
agent ®5.85 and e char; 


guarantee and beautiful e ay and 
eharm sent free with every watch. 
Write at once, as this may not a again, 
NATIONAL BPG. 4 cot, chen a 
4 Dearborn Street, B 367, Chieago, Hilmols. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


{ you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and 

rowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations always 
btainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 

NOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 





SUCCESS 
it was brought into the Christmas pantomimes. 
I shall never forget how his son, then a little fel- 
low, enjoyed telling me about this. 

«« ‘Why, they even talked about papa in the 
pantomime,’ he said, delightedly. ‘When the | 
policeman arrested the clown for stealing an 
apple, the clown said he wasn't to blame,— 
Henry George told him to!’ 

‘At one meeting in London, George was in- 
troduced by Labouchére. 

«««We've had four Georges over here,’ said 
the brilliant, caustic ‘Labby,’ as he arose, and 


| they were not very fine men, nor were they very 


well liked. This is another kind of George, how- 
ever,—a George Fifth.’ 

««* And, as I come to think of it,’ said George, 
in acknowledging the introduction, ‘three of 
these Georges were kings over my own as well as 
your land; and, though I cannot speak of the 


| fourth from a similar standpoint, I can agree with 


Mr. Labouchére that the first three were not un- 
usual men.’ 

‘Henry George never entered a campaign be- 
cause he especially desired office,’’ said Father 
McGlynn. _‘‘ He wanted to stirup the people and 
set them thinking. After he was nominated for 
mayor of New York the first time, a committee of 
well-known business men and politicians begged 
him to withdraw, promising him a seat in con- 
gress if he would do so. 

‘«« You will only raise a row,’ 
‘unless you withdraw.’ 

‘«« Ah! that's exactly what I am anxious to do,’ 
he answered; ‘not that | want men to fight, but I 


said one of them, 


| want them stirred up to thinking about and agi- 
| tating these important questions.’ 


‘«He, of course, refused to consider the offer; 
and, in place of the fifteen thousand votes he had 


polled seventy thousand, and | have always 
| thought a really fair count would have given him 
a majority.”’ 
Thus spoke the priest of one he had loved and 
| lost. He did not then realize that it would be 
| only a short time until he should follow his 
friend. 
| hand in hand through the world of those who live 
| after they die, and the cause they advocated is 
| Strengthened by their examples, and their ability 
to place on their principles a higher price than 
| men could pay. 
@ 


From Immigrant to Millionaire 


O*E day in June, 1871, a fourteen-year-old boy 

emerged from Castle Garden, where he had 
landed the day previous, and started up West 
Street looking for some work that would enable 


| expected, the election returns showed that he had | 


But, though they. are gone, they walk | 


| him to earn enough to support him until he could | 


become acquainted with 


ket, he approached the proprietor of one of the 
| provision stands, and, as a result, was given the 
| position of general-utility man, or boy. 

Twenty-eight years later this same boy, now a 
full-grown man, is considered one of the foremost 
and most successful men in the wholesale drug 
business. His fortune is estimated at over a mil- 
lion dollars. This startling metamorphosis was 
accomplished through steady, persevering effort, 
and an undying and sincere belief in the right- 
eousness of these efforts. 

This man whose purposes have been so well 
fulfilled is Gerhard Mennen, 
Jersey. Finding that the market business was 
uncongenial, he succeeded in obtaining a posi- 
tion as apprentice in a drug store. 


| a college of pharmacy. When only twenty years 
of age, he purchased a small drug store at New- 


ark. This store was in bad condition, its trade | 


having fallen away by reason of numerous changes 
in ownership. Mr. Mennen took charge, and 


almost immediately his methods of doing business | 


attracted a trade that has survived until the pres- 
| ent day. 
Some time later, he began the manufacture of 


plodding, yet progressive method soon made his 
wholesale trade profitable. To-day he is regarded 


as one of the most successful men, if not the most | 


successful man in that business. 


You need not envy the thief. If he is of so coarse fiber 
as not to despise himself, you would certainly not be he. 
If he has brains or refinement, you may be sure that his 
life is miserable 


the customs of his | 
| adopted country. Arriving at Washington Mar- | 


of Newark, New | 


The propri- | 
etor, having no children, took considerable inter- | 
est in him, and made it possible for him to attend | 


drug specialties that bear his name, and that same | 
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- All Three 
SUCCESS, : One Full Year 
PEARSON’S 
and COSMOPOLITAN A) 2.00 
Success, Pearson's, and Woman’s Home Companion - $2.00 
Success, Cosmopolitan, and Woman’s Home Companion - 3.00 
Success, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s, and Munsey’s - 2.85 
Success, Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s, and MeClure’s ° : - 2.75 
Success, Cosmopolitan, Pearson's, and Leslie’s Monthly - 2.80 


Success, Rev. of Reviews(new sub.),Cosmopolitan,and Pearson’s 2.75 
Success, Rev. of Reviewa(new sub.),McClure’s and Cosmopolitan 3.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), McClure’s and Pearson’s 8.00 
Success, Review of Reviews (new snb.), and Scribner’s - 4.75 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Lippincott’s 3.75 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Great Round World 3.60 


Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Leslie’s Monthly - 2.80 
Success, Review of Reviews (new sub.), and Mu ’s - 2.85 
Suceess,and Youth’s Companion (new sub.), inc luding all 


extra numbers and calendar for 1901 - 2.25 

All periodicals are mailed, one full year, direct wen the publishers 

to subscribers, and may be sent to one or to separate addresses. 

Subscriptions may be either new or renewal, except for the Review 
of Reviews and Youth’s Companion, which must be new. 

SEND FOR OUR 64-PAGE CATALOGUE 

REFERENCES: Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky, and all lead 

ing publishers. All orders must be addressed to 


J. M. HANSON’S CLUB AGENCY, 
Lexington, Kentucky 





Battery Hanging Lamps,$10; 
Sebephens, complete, - 5. 
Electric Door Bells,- - 1. 
Electric Carriage Lights, 5. 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 5. 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2. 
Pocket Flash Lights, - 1. 
Miniature Electric Lamps, . 
Medical Batterie: ~ 
Senuine Electric Belts, 
$ 12 Belt with Suspensory, 2. 
Genuine Electric Insoles, on 
Telegraph Outfits, - - 
Battery ae from $l1to 2 00 
a7 Table Lamps, - 38.00 
Necktie Lights, 75 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 2.25 
Electric Cap Lights, - 2.00 
Electric Railway, 8.50 
Battery Student Lemp, - - 4.00 
Dry Batteries, perdozen, 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We undersell all ~a Everything 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
ioveiiecent Supplies. 
its wanted. Send for New 
Catalogue, just out. 


ce -MONTH 


We makea Sotoy A 
properties —_s ~ pen wole 
own experts, a: 


itp peoperton nnd thea a mad payers. We have Yet 10 i de. 
veloped ve make 
our are rece z dividends 
of from 1 to8 to alts one ks 98 we 


= wach mint 
have thus far as gents, in addition to 
profits in the selling value of the > Principal invested. 


sesassaes 


me 
238 














have in such 
orouy "investigated with our 





vested to the record of 14 new mines opened last year, the 
low wane © oree a pes the hi 400, the a 
of the 14 be over $800 net — apt invested 
their stocks. No investment o ter opportunities for 
unusual profits fits than mining lewitimna ely ucted asa 
ness on a business basis and not as a stoc k § 


The 15th and 25th of each month regularly are 


THE TWO DAYS, 


for the several selected mining investments we handle as ex- 
clusive Fiseal A ——— orders must reach us prior to these 
dates to secure the current monthly dividends. 

Sone O° eur new beoklets ae Sextdona pagess 
| absolutely safe ———— 
} DOUGLAS, LAGEY 8 GO., 
| Bankers and Brokers 
} DIVIDEND PAYING MINING STOCKS 
| 66 Broadway and 17 New Street - - NEW YORK 

Western Branch: Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, 0. 

| 
| 
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An 


Inventor’s 
Persistence 


Rewarded 


RE ETO ON BOM 
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Photo by Rockwood, New York 

















Tt unqualified success of the ‘‘ Holland,’’ the 
submarine vessel of the United States navy, 
vhich was demonstrated during*the recent ma- 
neuvers of the North AtlanticsSquadron off New- 
port, is especially significant in view of the cir- 
‘cumstances surrounding her purchase by the 
government. 
The ‘‘ Holland’s’’ inventor and builder, John 
Holland, confident of the merits of his ideas, con- 
structed at his own expense this novel craft. Nu- 
nerous trials were made, nearly all of which re- 
™ sulted satisfactorily. At the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War, Mr. Holland offered his 
vessel to the government for $100,000. A trial 
oard was appointed, and a trial trip made; but, 
for some unaccountable reason, the board decided 
that this particular type of vessel was not devel- 
yped sufficiently for the use of the navy, and Mr. 
Holland’s offer was rejected. 
The average man would have been discouraged 
yy this, but this inventor would not be ‘‘downed"’ 
»y a little thing of this sort. He continued mak- 
ng minor improvements in the vessel. and its 
iechanism, at the same time exerting as much 
nfluence as he could command with the author- 
ties at Washington. As a result of this com- 
1endable perseverance, a second trial was made 
»y the naval authorities. This resulted in the 
urchase by the government of the unique craft 
t a figure much over the one for which its in- 
entor offered it originally. 
The submarine boat's successful torpedoing 
theoretically,) of the ‘‘Kearsarge’’ in Newport | 
vaters, recently, demonstrated conclusively the | 
truth of its inventor's claims. 
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Invest in Yourself | 


N the course of an address, John Wanamaker 
said he was once called upon to invest in an ex- 
pedition to recover Spanish mahogany and doub- 
loons from the Spanish Main, which, for half a 
entury, had lain under the rolling waves in sunk- 
en frigates. ‘‘But, young men,"’ he continued, | 
| know of better expeditions than this right at | 
home, deep down under the sea of neglect and 
gnorance and discouragement. Near your own 
feet lie treasures untold, and you can have them 
ill for your own by earnest watch and faithful 
tudy and proper care. 
‘ Let us not be content to mine the most coal, 
ake the largest locomotives and weave the lar- 
est quantities of carpets; but, amid the sounds of 
the pick, the blows of the hammer, the rattle of 
the looms, and the roar of the machinery, take 
ire that the immortal mechanism of God’s own 
1and,— the mind,—is still full-trained for the 
\ighest and noblest service. 

‘This is the most enduring kind of property to 
quire, a property of soul which no disaster can 
reck or ruin. Whatever may be the changes that 
all sweep over our fair land, no power can ever 
ke away from you your investments in knowl- 
ge. 

No other investment can equal the investment 
ide in yourself. What other advantage can 
issibly compare with the education which opens 
der the door of a narrow life? How much money 
uld match the wealth of expanded powers, of 
ifolded possibilities? Can you estimate, in dol- 
rs and cents, the advantages which your college 
urse has given you? If you have made the most 

your opportunities, you are a larger, broader, 
inder man in every way. 

Money is not the measure of highest values. 

| here is something greater and nobler in life than 
P piling wp dollars, or in owning houses and large 
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estates. Would you not rather be a millionaire 
brains, a millionaire of character, of achieve- 
ent, than a mere millionaire of money ? 





FREE— 7 RBANK'S FAIRY CALENDAR 1901—FREE 


Consists «* <5 W% x 12, elegantly lithographed in beautiful colors and gold, on extra heavy piste stock. They represent 
handsome! « fn china —— on rich plush backgrounds, no two ali The first sheet is the calendar proper, as it 
contains the ride s cescoaen within the plagne, with a background of royal purple. The other four designs contain 
figures typify... ine. ” “Noon, woNocn” “Evening” and “Night,” led in colors appropriate to the time of day represented, and bossed 
on relief plaques, sev legainat rich plush mats of silvery blue, bright apple green, rich peacock blue and deep crimson. These four plaquer 
have no lettering or advertising to mar their artistic beauty and ared d expressly for decorative ——— Each of the five sheets has 
@ separate  nemaee which can be retained or removed, so that the plaques and calendar can be u singly or ther, framed or 
unframed, to decorate your home ide an almost endless variety of ways which your own ingenuity and artistic taste will suggest. 

The above illustration of one of the plaques gives buta faint idea of the rich coloring, exquisite beauty and superb decorative effect of 
the calendar. Lt is superior to many calendars offered in the art stores for 61.00. 


Mailed free for ten FAIRBANK’S FAIRY SOAP wrappers, or seven 2-cent stamps. 


The calendar wil! be ready for distribution November 15th. Have you tried the new oval cake of FAIRY 8OAP—the same FAIRY 
uality, a new FAIRY shape, unquestionably the test floating white soap ever made. Endorsed by the wives of a majority of 
os. Senators and by many other prominent women. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, IIL Address Dept., V Manufacturers also of Gold Dust Washing Powden 








THE WERNICKE ELASTIC BOOK-CASE 


Is a system of units. It's a living growing book case—always complete but never finished It’s 
small enough for 10 or targe enough for 10,000 books. Units 
are fitted with dust proof cushion closing self retiring dceors, 
the greatest device ever put on a book case. Furnished 
in grades and prices to suit all tastes and requirements 
Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities. 
GW 
pays the treight. 


An ideal 


Book-Case 

























@@ Send for list 
of dealers and 
jet 100-V 








The Globe“Wernicke Co. Cincinnati. 
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saving copy holder on the market at any price. 


their stenographers. 
You take no risk---the risk is ours. 
Will fit any machine 
Easy to adjust 
Send for it, naming machine, to 


11 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





VOID THAT HUMP 





Prepaid, to any part of the United States, ‘on approval,” subject 
to its return at our expense, if not positively the most convenient time 


Business men will appreciate its merits by the increased 
speed obtained and the additional work accomplished by 


BENDER, BREWER & McGURRIN 





so common among stenographers 
and typewriters 


he The McGurrin 
Copy Holder | 


PrIcE, $2.00 

















A Veritable Job Printery 


So the JEWETT is described 


Itis adaptable to 


wwe requirement and it keeps the repair man 


work. Tell us 
t the JEWETT doesn 
we will 


Pamphlet, “= 
Jewett, free. Fu 


typewriter needs— 


doesn*t answer the demand, 
build one to order. 


what is possibile with a 
of pointers. Send for one. 


JEWETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Lecust St., Des Moines, lowa. 











than = other typewriter 


Only riter with 
ball- A type bars 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER. CO 
309 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


SEND 


/ 25 Cts. 


TOE CLIPS 
MADE. 
Don't sear or mar the finest shoe. 
Hold on like grim death—fit 
on want to. Made of h 
Many riders use two pairs, one = Ly side of 


Wapids, Mich. 





**Common Sense"’ 
Save Your Shoes 


Toe - 






strike the ground when you coast. 

ot—release it instantly when 

won't break. 

en the pedal is alwaye rig right side up. bp | 
CO., Dept. ¢ 


r ry wagents. \ELSO 


RK International Jury 
of twenty-five mem- 
bers at the 
Paris 
Erposition 


awarded a Diploma 
ot Honor, 


The Crand Prix 


TO THE -—— 


Smith Premier Cypewriter. 


No HIGHER AWARD WAS POSSIBLE and, in 
the lan language of the Jury’s Report, it was 
given “FOR GENERAL SUPERIORITY oF 
CONSTRUCTION AND EFFICIENCY.” 








WELL, | AM DELIGHTED! 
After scribbling for years to find that with 


The AMERICAN $10 TYPEWRITER 


I can have up-to-date business meth- 
ods at such small cost. It is as well 
























chines, but more 
the test; seven years without a 
competitor. Cata‘ogue — sample 
f work free. Bi 


writer Ce., 378 wer. 
Use.” 














MAGIC ors 
MAR BACHECO. 











TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell » f price. Don't 
buy before writing me 8 Yor unprejadiced, — oF prices. Ex- 
changes. Immense stock for s¢.ecti aerated aor = w - 

anteed first class. Dealers supplied. free. 


S . 


5 Oriental Stamps from 


Stam, , Borneo, Persia, 
_ aes Kong, ete., only 35c. 


STAMPS 


le. 4k 4c. 6 tame i 
Greece, 10, Album lor aso, stam ee ee free. Stampe 
bonght. Fi correavondent he 16" 


ce., Samp 
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Winning Trade 
in » ~ 
South America 

ww 


FRANCIS B. Loomis 


(U.S. Minister 
to Venezuela) 


we 


Photo by Pach Bros,, New York 














© MAKE sure of success in dealing with the 
Latin American, every business man should 
learn the Spanish language. Every young man 
who desires to succeed in business should master 
Spanish. Trade follows a spoken and written 
language more certainly and steadily than it fol- 
lows a flag. 

The United States does not have, in any part 
of Latin America, the share of trade its produc- 
tivity and proximity entitle it to. The Germans, 
the English, the French, and even the Spaniards, 
exhibit a higher degree of commercial intelli- 
gence in dealing with South Americans than do 
the people of the United States. Our merchants 
and manufacturers are loath to understand that, 
in order to succeed in Central or South America, 
they must conform to business methods to which 


| centuries of usage have given the force and pres- 


| tige of national custom. 


: N fouindland, | 
6 New 
:, § Uruguay, le 


| many personal friends. 


If we desire to do busi- 
ness with South Americans, we must, in a large 
measure, do business in their way, and not try to 
force our methods on them, even though we may 
be convinced that our manner of conducting 
commercial affairs is superior to those used by 
them. 

The South American merchant is accustomed 
to long credit. Six months is the usual period, 
but in some cases it is extended a full year. He 
will pay, but he must have time in which to do 
so, for it is the custom of the trader to act as 
banker as well as merchant. He makes large ad- 
vances in money and supplies to the owners of 
coffee and other plantations, to enable them to 
pay their laborers, and the merchant-banker does 
not expect repayment until the coffee crop has 
been harvested and sold. As that is but once a 
year, it will be seen that long time in making 
payments is necessary for the continued success 
of his business. 

In the matter of selling goods, the Americans 
are far behind their European rivals in South 
America. As arule, an American salesman will 
come to Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, and 


| stay between steamers,-—one week. The chances 


are that he will be unable to speak Spanish, and 
be equally ignorant of the business methods that 
obtain in the country. As a result, he usually 
has the time, labor and expense of his trip for 
nothing. The European salesman, who always 
speaks the language of the country, comes to 
Caracas and remains two months or more. He 
becomes acquainted with the people, and makes 
He appreciates, what the 
average American does not, that sentiment counts 
for a good deal in the business transactions of the 
Latin race, and takes advantage of this knowl- 
edge. He knows that it pays to have customers 
bound to him by ties of friendship. He secures 
a large order and remains away for a whole year, 


| safe in the knowledge that his customer is not 
| likely to buy elsewhere in his absence. 





Venezuela has a population of about three 
million, but should have five times as many in- 
habitants. It is a large country, with much fe: 
tile land, besides enormous mineral, timber, and 
other natural resources. It is capable of becom 
ing an important cotton and rice producing coun- 
try. In fact, during our Civil War its shipment: 
of those products to Europe were considerable 
At present, its chief products are coffee, choco- 
late, and hides. We are the largest buyers from 
Venezuela, but do not sell as much in return as 
we should. These conditions will change just as 
soon as American merchants appreciate the fac: 


| that, to do business with Latin Americans, i' 


must be ‘done according to Latin Americar 
customs. 
’ Vv ’ 
** Failures are but the pillars of success." 
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Are We a Warlike People? 


CHAUNCEY C. WILLIAMS 


Flrre-zicnt per cent. of our entire national rev- 

enue is spent for war. This may seem a 
startling assertion, yet the figures bear it out, 
Since June 30, 1860, the United States govern- 
ment’s pension expenditure has aggregated the 
enormous sum of $2,578,893,678.36. These fig- 
ures represent an amount too large to be compre- 
hended. It is two-thirds as large as the assessed 
valuation of the taxable property of New York 
City. It is more than a third larger than the na- 
tional debt. In silver dollars this sum would 
weigh about 92,103 tons. It would make a cube 
nearly sixty-seven feet in diameter. 

Yet pensions have not reached the high-water 
mark. Pension legislation is long-lived. Accord- 
ing to the latest report of the commissioner of 
pensions, four widows and seven daughters of 
Revolutionary soldiers were living and drawing 
pensions on June 30, 1900. The last soldier of | 
the Revolution of whom there is any record was | 
Daniel Bakeman, who was born in Schoharie 
County, New York, September 28, 1759, and died 
in Freedom, Cattaraugus County, New York, 
April 5, 1869, aged one hundred and nine years, 
six months and eight days. We havea survivor 
of the War of 1812 with us in the person of Hi- 
ram Cronk, who resides at Ava, Oneida County, 
New York, aged one hundred years. There are | 
also 1,743 widows of soldiers of that war drawing | 
pensions. The survivors of the Mexican War who 
draw pensions number 8, 352, and there are 8,151 
widows of soldiers of that war on the pension | 
rolls. As a result of the Indian wars, we have | 
1,370 ex-soldiers and 3,739 widows in receipt of | 
pensions. 

But it was not until the Civil War that pension | 
matters took on vast importance. Of the soldiers 
of that war, 878,332 applied for pensions, alleg- | 
ing a disability incurred in the service, and 586, - 
521 of these claims were allowed under the gen- | 
eral laws. Besides those whose names were 
placed on the rolls on account of disability con- 
tracted in the service, 451,531 ex-soldiers of the 
Civil War have been pensioned by an act passed 
June 27, 1890. Thus 1,038,052 is the total of 
the survivors of the Civil War who have been 
pensioned. The records of the war department 
show 2,063, 391 as the number of different indi- 
viduals who were mustered into the army and 
navy on the Northern side. During the war, 
349,944 soldiers and sailors died of wounds and 
disease, and the adjutant-general gives 199, 105 as 
the number of those who deserted. Deducting 
those who died and deserted, we have 1,514,342 
men who survived the war and had a pensionable 
status before the pension bureau. The percent- 
ige is sixty-eight in a hundred who survived and 
were eligible. 

It is possible to arrive at a very close estimate | 
of the number of ex-soldiers of the Civil War 
alive to-day. The sanitary commission obtained 
the age of over thirty-seven thousand officers and | 
more than a million privates, and decided that, 
July 1, 1865, the average age of the survivors was 
twenty-eight years. Ages given at enlistment did 
not afford reliable data, as thousands upon thou- 
sands of boys overstated their age to be accepted 
We know the number of pensioners who have 
died each year since 1865; and, patching these 
figures out with the yearly reports of mortality in 
the Grand Army of the Republic, we get a result. 
Starting with the survivors alive in 1865, and 
taking life insurance statistics as to deaths in each 
decade, but making an allowance for a difference 
n the death rate between the ordinary citizen and 
the ex-soldier, we have another sum. Carefully 
omputing the various results, it is not far from 
orrect to estimate the number alive at 994,712. 
f these figures are correct, seventy-five per cent. 

{ the living soldiers and sailors of the Civil War 
€ pensioners, as 741,259 is the number of those | 

ho were on the rolls June 30, 1900. 

The total number of pensioners at the close of | 

1e last fiscal year was 993,529. The growth of 
ension expenditure does not depend upon the 
number of ex-soldiers and relatives alive, but it 
> chargeable to ever-widening legislation. The 
ct of 1879 provided that a pension should begin 
t the date of filing the claim and not at the date 

f the soldier’s discharge, if filed prior to July 1, 

380. This was an incentive to filing claims. 

or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, prior toy 

iS agitation, 18,812 claims were filed by ex-sol- 

ers, but for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, 
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8 Withs 
Think of it—of these 70 years over one-third is spent in bed! 
Why not be supremely comfortable every minute of these 


OSTERMOOR Patent 5 s 
Elastic Felt Mattress 


(Uf made in two parts, 50c. extra. 6 ft. Zin. by 41%. Gin. Smaller sizes at emailer prices. EXPRESS PREPAID. 
is a long stride in advance. First came corn husks; second came feathers; third came hair; fourth is Patent Elastic felt. There 
will be no Afth, for ours is perfection. 
The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress is sold on 80 Nights’ Free Trial, under the written guarantee that it is the equal 
in cleanlines<, durability, and comfort of any $50.00 Hair Mattress ever made. We kmew that we make the best mattress in the 
world, but itis hard for us to convince you, wey of it without a trial. Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. Don't let 


that keep you from onting for our FREE book,“ The Test of Time.” Each book costs us 25 cents, but we will get rich if we can 
interest enough people merely to send for it. Write to-day. 


WARNING ¢__Not for sale at stores. A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5.00 Mattress for $10.00 and $15.00 on 
* ouradvertising. Genuine Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


Ostermoor & Company, 134 Elizabeth Street, New York City 


We have cushioned 2 Send for our book, “ Church Cushions.” 
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EVERY OPERATOR IS PROUD 
to exhibit the good qualities of the 
New Century Typewriter— 

Glad to tell how it enables her to 
do 25 per cent. more work with 25 
per cent. less fatigue. 

One way to know is to ask those 
who have used the New Century. 
A better way is to try a New Century 
yourself. That always clinches the 
argument. 

The finest catalogue is yours if 
you ask for it 


Americal’ Writing Macwine Co.. 
302 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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THE BEST AT ANY PRICE 


A Christmas Suggestion—A gift 
of never ending usefulness and 
a constant pleasant reminder of 
the giver. 


Your choice of these popular 
styles, superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 
of other makes, for only 


00 


Try ita week. If not suited, 
we buy it back, and offer you 
$1.10. We are willing to take 
chances on you wanting to sell; 
we know pen values—you 
when you own one of these. 

nest quality hard rubber holder, 
Diamond Point Gold Pen, any 


z flexibility in fine, medium or 
id the only perfect ink feed. 


One oti Only to one address 
on this special offer, by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of $5.00, 
(registration, 8c. extra.) 

Ask your dealer to show you this n; 
if he has not, or won't get it for 
you, (do not let him substitute 
in imitation, on which he 
in make more profit), 
send his name and 
your order to us 
and receive 
FREE OF CHARGE 

one of our 
Safety Pocket Pen Holders, 
Remember.— There ia no “* ‘ood ”” 


LAUGHLIN, e no 
Address : 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
294 Laughlin Block, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


ond 
Free of Charge. 














Just as 
insist on it, ta 
chances. 
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‘ Uncle Sam returns all undelivered first- 
r class mai! matter which bears senders’ 
> name and address. A quick, neat and 
> inexpensive insure return is 

t to use this STRONG SEL SELF-INKING 
> RUBBER STAMP. It will be sent post- 

> paid having any desired lettering, on 
t reiptof 5 Or This is one of the 


ins shown in our 50 page 
Size of Printing pore eer mailed to all who send S 
Plate 2x%4 in. ness card or 4c. in stamps. 
“Buy Direct of the Maker and Save Money” 
C. L. SAFFORD, 173-179 Madison St.,Chicago. 
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ADJUSTABLE 


Smith's INDEX 


Cags 


‘Save 20 per cent. of STYLE 1. 


a book-keeper’s time "’ 
leather tabs. Instantly 
oved to meet changing 

ns. A tag for each account. 
400 kinds kept in stock, including 
nts, Cities, Alphabets, Num- 
ates, Months, Days, and 
WRITE on 
Used by Chicago Telephone Co,. Chic 
Hartford; Am. Smelting & Refining Co., Denver. 


ilogue and PriceList FREE. Sample Tag 5 cents. 


Dept. E, Chas. C. Smith, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 


anadian Agents, Grand & Toy, Ltd., 





Two other styles in stock 
o; Hartford Fire In- 


Toronto. | 


FANCY LINEN MARKER 


A dainty, artistic wreath with your initial or monogram inside. We 
wil send you one with a bottle of fine indelible ink, red or black, at a 
epeem! intreductory price of only 85 cents. We want a good 
e@fent m each town for our fast selling specialties. Write at once to 


LOU W’P'G CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| by manual labor, 


| sistent with justice. 
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the last to carry arrears, 110,673 claims were filed. 

The act passed June 27, 1890, provided that 
every soldier who had served ninety days, had 
been honorably discharged, and was incapaci- | 
tated, wholly or in part, from earning a support 
was entitled to a_ pension. 
Under this act, pension applications have reached 
847,327. Out of this number 451,531 claims | 
have been allowed, as heretofore stated, and 
181,262 widows’ claims have been allowed under | 
this act. Considerably more than half the pen- | 
sioners on the rolls to-day were placed there by 
this act. The pension expenditure rose from 
$78,624,779.11 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1889, the highest mark prior to the passage 
of the act, to $159,357,557.87 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893, when most of these claims 
had been allowed. 

Another potent factor in the increase of pension 
expenditure has been a steady increase of rating 
allowed. The rating for total disability for a pri- 
vate was eight dollars a month, for several years 
after the Civil War. It is thirty dollars a month 
now. It does not mean total disability, but total 
disability for manual labor. The average annual 
value of a pension has risen from one hundred 
and five dollars in 1879 to one hundred and 
thirty-two dollars and thirty-nine cents at the 
present time. 

Another reason for increase in the cost of main- 
taining our pension roll is that, as we recede 
from the Civil War, it becomes more and more | 
difficult, on account of the death of comrades and | 
surgeons, to obtain evidence as to the origin of | 
disabilities in the service, thirty-odd years past. 
Consequently, there has been a general easing up 
in the nature of the evidence required to establish 
a claim. A pension claim is not adjudicated 
upon any such rules of evidence as would be 
demanded in a course of law. The practice of 
the Pension Bureau partakes more of the nature 
of equity proceedings. There has been a dis- 
position on the part of the Pension Bureau to | 
deal liberally with claimants to the extent the 
laws have allowed, yet there has not been an 
administration of the office during the past twenty | 
years that has not been charged with illiberality. | 
The Pension Bureau is constantly between cross | 
fires. On one side, there are very many taxpayers 
who complain that the pension system has grown 
out of all proportion to the requirements of the 
most liberal consideration of the applicants con- 
On the other hand, there is 
not a session of Congress that new and extrava- 
gant legislation is not recommended and pushed | 
by a large number of interested parties. 

Our little war with Spain has caused the filing 
of 26,642 claims by soldiers and sailors of that 
war to date. Nine hundred and twenty-four 
pensions have been allowed to these applicants. 
Survivors of that war will materially increase the 
expenditure, and the Chinese War will add a not 
insignificant sum. There is every prospect that 
the pension roll has not reached its maximum, 
and that the expenditures for a-single year will | 
exceed any amount yet recorded. The commis- 
sioner of pensions, in his latest report, says: ‘‘ The 
probabilities are that the new legislation enacted 
by the present congress will result in a large | 
increase in the number of’ pensioners and in the 
annual value of the pension roll during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, Igol."’ 

A careful study of such figures may well engage 
the attention of any citizen for a short time. Are 
we a warlike people ? An examination of the | 
United States treasury report for the fiscal year | 
ending June 30, 1900, shows expenditures for the 
war department, $134,774,767.78; navy depart- 
ment, $55,953,077.72; and for pensions, $140,- 
877,316.02, a total of $331,605, 161.52, against a 
total revenue of the government the past fiscal 
year of $567,240,851.89. More than fifty-eight 





nt a 


| per cent. of the entire receipts was spent in | 


building and maintaining our navy, supporting 
our army, and paying pensions. War and its 
results are costing us more than all other expenses 
combined. Are we a warlike people? 

bd 


NOT SO FICKLE AS PAINTED 

To be properly equipped and prepared is not every- 
thing, but it is almost. We may not all succeed, but it is 
surprising how few do not who really deserve success. 
‘* Fortune is a fickle jade,’ says one of our poets; yes, but | 





| when she is wooed by the steady, businesslike swain, who 


is brave and true, and always ready, and systematically | 
practices his blandishments to allure her fastidious eyes, 
she is by no means as fickle as painted.—-‘' Agents’ 


| Journal.’ 


@ 
‘To make a failure tragical by courage is to all but 
achieve success.’ 
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30-30 
Marlin 

Smokeless 


For Moose 
and Deer. 


All Calibres 22 to 45 
Marlin Repeating Shot Guns. 


30 years experience as makers of arms. 
Send 3 stamps for postage on our 200 page catalog. 


MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





WELL LATHERED IS HALF SHAVED 


Royal Lather Brush 


Never Twists nor Curls. 
Always a Brush Never a Mop. 
Fits the Face. 


Only yo made with which you can 
Rub in the Lather by opening half 
way and making a short elastic brush, 
which greatly increases its penet 


I . If shaved hf 
a barber have him rub your face wit 
a Royal instead of his fi You 
will enjoy it. Don’t expect the razor 
to do it all—it can’t. Fine French 
Bristies never shed. Aluminum Fer- 
rule, never tarnish. ———— at 

our dealer’s or postpaid, 

arnable if not satisfactory. 


Cc. E. THOMPSON MFG. CO., 
Troy, N. ¥. 











This Pen 


is especially adapted for account- 
ants and correspondents. Ismade 
of the Ar Jessups Steel by the 
most experienced workmen. 





For Trial will send samples on receipt 
of return postage. Ask for No. 2. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York City. 























A YEAR, SURE PAY 
FOR HONEST SER- 
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ANY, Dept. F, CHICAGO. 
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Physical Culture for Children 


ELLA VAN POOLE 


jt EARING children is like raising flowers. They 

require regular attention. Neglect means 
ruin. The time to begin a child's training is the 
day itis born. From that day until it is seven 

-ars old its chief business is to grow. Its little 

ody is but wax and gristle. Plenty of sleep, 
pure water, and fresh air are indispensable to 
ealth. A plentiful diet of good milk, hominy, 
whole wheat, sweet fruits, and vegetables, with 

ttle meat, is necessary to promote steady growth; 
but entertaining exercise should occupy nearly all 

; waking moments in order to develop strength. 

During those years of imperfect bone-forma- 
tion, a child will jump and run about, but to 
stand for any length of time is very injurious, 
tending to bow the legs, and sometimes to affect 
the spine. 

If a child has been allowed,—I say, been al- 
lowed, because someone is to blame tor it,—to 
become bow-legged, or knock-kneed, do not at- 
tempt to remedy the condition by applying severe 
braces—thus preventing the muscles from assist- 
ing in the recovery of strength and symmetry. 
Before the age of seven years, the bones are soft, 
and yield quickly to pressure. Many cases can 
be overcome by rubbing the limbs, with a little 
sweet almond oil as a lubricant, each night before 
bedtime. The rubbing is beneficial in many 
ways; it strengthens the joints, straightens the 
bone, and induces even circulation of blood 
throughout the entire body. 

Turning in the toes is a moral defect. Moral 
suasion is helpful here Patient and repeated 
dormant faculties, and 


remove the cause. 

Breathing through the mouth, or sitting with 
the mouth open, is another evidence of lack of 
brain surength. Sometimes an endeavor to 
strengthen brain forces through special diet is ef- 
fective. This, with plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, will correct it if anything will. The latter 
habit is sometimes due to nasal obstruction; then 
a surgeon's aid is necessary. 

Round shoulders are rapidly corrected by 
strengthening the muscles. Regular and per- 
sistent exercise is the best remedy. Give the 
child good food to make blood, and proper exer- 
cise to make muscle. The great thing is to create 
and maintain strength in children. Their nat- 
ural tendency to activity will provide the exer- 
cise. It only needs to be directed, or controlled, 
ry older hands. Much of the vim possessed by 
the average boy can be used to advantage. Just 
is scientists are converting the power of Niagara 
into servitude, so may this almost unlimited sup- 
ply of boy activity be utilized for good. Nothing 
else is so conducive to physical strength and frank 
character in a boy asthe performance of regular 
duty; not the kind of work that means serv- 
ing every member of the household, but such 
duties as will result in praise or appreciation. 
Efforts requiring strength, such as sweeping, oil- 
ing the floors, and lifting, are good; likewise 
work which pertains to his personal belongings, 
like brushing his clothes, polishing his shoes, 
and practicing habits of neatness about his room. 
He will soon respond to such duties cheerfully, 
and regularly; but he is a creature of reason, and 
will probably draw the line at washing dishes. 
Therefore, respect his feelings; rather let him 
beat rugs, and be glad his tastes are masculine. 
A boy of my acquaintance is twelve years old, 
and requires a fourteen-year-size coat, because 
‘f unusual breadth of shoulders, developed by no 
ther exercise than certain duties at home, and 
plenty of outdoor play. He was a delicate little | 
hild, and required much thought and care; but | 
perfect health and hardy endurance are now his, 
vith the high moral’sense that always prevails | 
when the mental and physical forces are culti- 

ited together. 

He has never tasted tea or coffee, nor has he | 
aken one dose of medicine,—and, mothers, he 

‘s Never worn a standing collar, or a stiff hat, 

a starched garment of any kind. Comfort 

nd becomingness in dress only have been con- 

iered, 

Whatever intellectual strength may be possible, 

ood physical foundation is absolutely neces- 

ry to continued effort, and the physical period, 
from birth to the fifteenth year, should have its 
pT hing. | 





Keep your boy's confidence. Do not allow 
anyone. to be ‘‘better friends’’ with him than 
) ourself, Have long talks with him, and upon 


“It adds not only years to one’s life 
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but life to one’s years.” 





The 


Swoboda System 


of Physiological Exercise 


RESTORES THE HEALTH 


STRENGTHENS THE HEART. 


| teach by mail with perfect success, my original and scientific 
method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus what- 
ever and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room 
just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise 





ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 


and benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and it is the only one which 
does not overtax the heart. Itis the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


PERFECT HEALTH means an absolute freedom from those ailments which a well informed 
mind knows are directly or indirectly due to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION AND REVITALIZES THE WHOLE BODY. 


A Strong Endorsement from fir. J.L. Jones, Vice- | else, and there was scarcely a function of my body that 


President and Secretary, “ee ry Goods 


Co., of Kansas City. 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24, 1900. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Mr. Swoboda:—As | have had numerous re- 
quests by mail from different sections of the country to 
ot my ideas of your system of physiological exercise, 

will write you this letter which if you see fit, you can 
have published, and which will prove 1 hope, an answer 
to all these i uirige - AS om a pretty busy man 

On February r years of gradual but certain 
decline, -—we Dt ana 3 Ft I had a complete nerv- 
ous prostration or collapse. 1t was impossible for me to 
py without pagcictne and I went without natural sieep 

e period of about ten months. I tried the best phy- 
sicians to be had, traveled almost constantly, being +A 
able to remain iong in one place, took hunting tri 
Colorado and a seacoast trip to Northern Maine wit 4 
appreciable result. I had been constipated for sixteen 
or seventeen years and had to take physic constantly, 
never having Y" natural action. 

I was advised by Mr. Seested, business manager of the 


E 


Kansas City Star. tocall on you with my physician, you | 


will remember, | calied and spent two hours with you 
and he advised me to take treatment, as it could do 
me no harm and might do mee great deal Feces. That 
was on October 24, 1808. At that time I feltsure I was 
going to lose my mind. I om not 8! wi it medi- 
cine, was completely unfitted for business or for anything 


would work satisfactorily. Within thirty days after be- 
ginning I exercise treatment, my constipation had 
gone, and I have never takena physic since; within sixty 
days I was attending to considerable business and within 
ninety days I was at my desk, and have grown stron 4 
ever since, until to-day, I weigh more than I ever di 

my life, with nota pound nor an ounce of surplus flesh.” 

am in better health than I have ever been in my life. 
Constipation gone, nervous dyspepsia gone, the nervous 
ye yy feeling entirely eradicated, and my ability 
equal to that of any period in my life. 

resting this letter may be instr umental in causing 
other sufferers to take hold of your natural, rationa! line 
of treatment and follow it to the — splendid result 
that the writer did, I beg to remain 

Yours with sincerest gratitude, - LOGAN JONES. 


Pupils are both sexes ranging in age from fifteen 
to eighty-six and all recommend the system. Since 
mo two people are in the same phy. condition 
individual instructions are given in each case. 
ae at once, Ps this magazine, pte gy full 


formation and spain _ caderectnen irom 
many of America’s “leading zens. 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
_ 34-36 Washington St., Chicago. 
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Harmless Combination of : 
Electric Treatment 
With Physical Exercise 


Many physicians now agree that electricity is a most 
useful agent in treating almost every form of disease, ¢ 
and the Fortis Exerciser will produce the same bene- @ 
fits as medical batteries at a fraction of their cost. 
his exerciser will be found of incalculable benefit to @ 
nervous and sedentary persons, as a stimulant that @ 
produces vigorous and refreshing muscular contraction 
without subsequent exhaustion. 


For headache, nervous weakness and exhaustion, 


insomnia, rheumatism, neuralgia and the many @ 
)ther complaints for which electricity is cucenmneniied, i 


Its Effect is Magical. 


The machine is perfectly constructed, handsomely 
finished and will wear indefinitely. The life of the 
hattery is about six months and it can be replaced for 
25 cents 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET. 
Price, Complete with Foot Piate, $7.50. 


THE BADGER BRASS CO., 


10 Alice St., Kenosha, Wis. 
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SHIRTS DIFFERENT 
FROM YOUR NEIGHBOR'S! 


y 
M colors, 30 very dressy t- 
terns—newest and correct. The 
thing is a solid colored shirt body 
matching predominating color of 
shirt m. Elegant. Catalogue 
free on request. 


Latest High Turna-Down Collar. 


5 ply t-4 size linen collar—ab 
solutely perfect—1sc. each. 


for the 25¢c. 





new 


** Sure cure 
collar habit 


It is a new shape—heavy and 

y—the correct collar for fall 
paid. 
be one 


dress 
and winter. Send $1.00 for 6 collars by mail, post 
State size desired and style of shirt band (collar sho: 
varter size larger). Anti-swear collar 
ttoner with order for six collars. 
don’t dress like your neighbor. I help 
n keep up-to date. 
Catalogue of 27 collars—all 5-ply—for 
he asking. 


RALPH B. CORBY, 
138 La Salle Street, 
ve CHICAGO. ... 


























| ately into comfortable berths. 


SUCCESS 


the subjects he wishes to talk about. This is the 
best way to keep informed of his tendencies. I 


| have found bedtime the best time for ‘‘heart to 


heart’’ talks with boys. Then, the animal spirits 
are weary, and the soft, loving, baby nature comes 
back, and by your chummy friendliness, agreeing 
with him wherever you consistently can, sympa- 
thizing where it is possible, and tempering criti- 


| cism with love and reason, you can guide his 


mind and soul where you will. 

The same methods will not prove effective for 
all. Each boy has an individuality peculiar to 
himself. One needs a trait brought out, another 
needs it repressed. One needs discipline, [No 


_ child needs punishment.] while another needs 


encouragement. All this requires much patience, 
much firmness, much real _ work. 
health and sound character is a glorious work; 
nothing else is half so interesting, or so rich 
in result. 

| an ed 


It Lies Within All To Succeed 


I" seems to me that there is but one kind of 

failure,—moral failure. The achievement of 
success has no standard gauge of measurement. 
What may be a simple calling may be fraught 


| with success, although it may not be crowned 


with great remuneration. If there were a set 
rule, by following which we would be sure to 
achieve our ambitions, there would be no such 
thing as failure. But, as it is, every one is ex- 
pected to be his own architect, and he must 
devise means by which to accomplish his life- 
work. All that exists as common property are 
certain acknowledged principles of morality, in- 
dustry and character-building, which successful 
architects of fate must use. 

It is difficult to understand the limitations of 
our fellow man. How often are we agreeably sur- 


prised by those we considered dull and stupid! | 


The brilliant man in college, om the other hand, 
is not always the successful one afterwards. A 


great many men, on graduation from college and | 


on receiving their diplomas, seem to be un- 
der the erroneous impression that the world 
owes them a living, and expect to step immedi- 
I have known col- 
lege graduates who were well equipped and able 


| to fill responsible positions, but, failing to secure 


such places, were willing to accept anything 
to keep the pot boiling, and, by means of such 
work, rose steadily. Mr. McClure, who was 
graduated from Knox College as I entered, oiled 
bicycles in a bicycle-shop in Boston, after his 
graduation, till he secured something better. A 
man I knew in college, who was the captain of 
the football team, and was not particularly 


| brilliant in his studies, on leaving college became 





a section-hand on his father’s road. Often, in 
riding over that line, I have stood on the rear 
platform of the train and exchanged greetings as 
we trailed by. One day I saw him sweeping 
snow from a crossing near the depot. To-day, 
through his own ability, energy and pluck, he has 
risen to the position of assistant road-master. I 
saw a Knox graduate in my own town, on the rear 
platform of a street car, as a conductor. He said 
to me, without any embarrassment: ‘‘I suppose 
you think it strange that I hold such a position."’ 
‘‘Not at all,"’ I replied; ‘‘I admire you for it.’’ 
‘My health is not very good,’’ he said, ‘‘so I 
have taken this sort of outside work,as my parents 
do not wish me to leave home.’’ Somehow or 
other he will succeed. He has the right idea. 

Another Knox graduate was glad to secure a 
position in a freight office. He read law while 
there. At last he got into the law-offices of the 
railroad. 
occasion when he was permitted to try a case, he 
found himself pitted against one of the greatest 
lawyers of the West.’ He won, and to-day is 
the attorney of the road. 

I could cite many more such instances, all of 
which go to prove that it lies within every man to 
succeed. 

& 8 & 

On the entrance gates to Cornell University, erected by 
Andrew D. White, the creative benefactor of the institu- 
tion, is the following inscription :— 

“So enter that daily thou mayst become more learned 
and thoughtful; 


“*So depart that daily thou mayst become more useful 
to thy country and mankind." 
a 
This world that we're a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 
You get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain't the roses sweet! 
FRANK L. STANTON. 


Building | 


He improved his chances, and, on one | 
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can be enlarged 1 inch and strengthened 50 per cent in one 
month using the Hercules Graduated Gymnastic 
Clab Strength Tester 5 minutes each day. It will 
develop and tr eae the arms, chest, back and waist in 
less than one-half the time required by any other apparatus 
wn. The busiest man can me strong and healthy by 
its use. Write for descriptive pamphiet and price-tist to 


HERCULES, Box 3559 X, BOSTON, MASS. 








Cook’s 
FLAKED RICE. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


‘The convenience of this article is evi- 
dent, its nutritive value can only be 
realized through experience. 

““@00D FOR BABY, TOO.” 
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LARGE PACKAGE 16 CENTS. 
More nourishing than beef. 
Follow directions. 


Cook's Flaked Rice Zo., 
1 Union Square, New York Ciey. 
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How a Senator Was Made 
Gorpon L. ELLiotr 


WHes Jonathan Prentiss Dolliver hung out a 

"sign at Fort Dodge, lowa, twenty-one 
years ago, announcing himself as a lawyer, he 
had just enough money to pay the sign painter, 


advance the first month's rent for a back room up | 


stairs, and buy a meal ticket. 


Twelve years ago | 


he was elected to congress from the tenth district | 
of lowa, to which position he has been five times | 


re-elected. On August 22, he was appointed by 


Governor Shaw to fill the vacancy caused by the | 


death of Senator James H. Gear, which occurred 
in July. 

Senator Dolliver is distinctively a man of the 
people. For forty years his father has been a 
circuit rider and Methodist preacher in West 
Virginia, and Dolliver learned early the lessons 
of integrity and independence, the latter more 
especially, because circuit riders and princely 
salaries have never become intimately associated. 

There were times, even after the nailing up of 
the sign, when the meal ticket situation was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing. A few months afterwards, 
he was joined by his brother, Robert H., and for 
a long time canned pork and beans, at twelve 
cents a can, was an important item upon their 
daily bill of fare. 

To ex-Governor C. C. Carpenter is due the 
credit of bringing out Mr. Dolliver. The young 
attorney made a number of campaign speeches, 
and received, in return for the political debt, the 
office of city solicitor of Fort Dodge, which at 
that time had attached to it a monthly salary of 
sixteen dollars and sixty-six cents. Dolliver’s ora- 
tory thereafter made him noted in local politics. 

In the fall of 1884, he campaigned all over the 
East with James G. Blaine, Mr. Blaine taking a 
personal interest in him and his work. Four 
years later Dolliver was elected to congress from 
his district after the hardest campaign of his life. 

He was married in 1895, his wife being 
formerly Miss Louise Pearsons, of Fort Dodge, 
a niece of D. K. Pearsons of Chicago, well known 
because of his generous gifts to various educa- 
tional institutions over the country. She is a 
graduate of Wellesley College. 

The newly appointed senator always appreciates 
a joke, even if it be upon himself, and the one 
which he delights oftenest to tell relates to his 
college days in West Virginia, where, although 
not out of his ‘teens,’ he made a number of cam- 
paign speeches. Even at that time he was an 
ardent Republican, and was niuch given to 
‘waving the bloody shirt,’’ as mention of war 
times was called. He had been accused of this 
by his friends, and, one evening, took occasion to 
reply to his critics. 

‘It is necessary that we discuss these subjects, 





that the people may appreciate their true mean- | 


ing, and the true results of the war,’’ he said. 
‘My old father, who is a circuit rider, has told 
me that, in his calling, it is necessary to appeal to 
prejudices, and to fairly frighten the unconcerned, 
in order to bring them into the straight and 
narrow way. Why, he has even told me that he 
has had to reach out and grasp the souls of the 
unrepentant and hold them over the glowing coals 
of hell, before they would turn from the evil 
way—’ 

‘*I never said it, Prentiss, I never said it,”’ 
came a voice from the audience. It was father 
Dolliver, whose strict regard for the truth would 


not allow his son to deviate from it, even for the | 


purpose of a point in a political argument. For 
once the young orator was beaten, and the ad- 
dress terminated abruptly. 

His oratory is marked by his splendid per- 
sonality, his abundant humor, a rich voice, and 
a wonderful command of epigrammatic lan- 


guage. The first recognition of his oratorical | 


ability in the house was achieved by his speech 
upon the McKinley tariff bill. 
was invited to New York, and, in 1890, spoke at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The address was 
a great success, and Greater New York received 
him with open arms. 

Dolliver is a fighter as well as orator. Dur- 
ing the past two sessions he has been the recog- 
nized leader of the Republican forces in the house. 
Chis fighting instinct seems to have gone hand 

. hand with his oratory, for in one of his early 
legal battles before a country justice in Webster 
County, Dolliver and the opposing counsel ex- 
changed compliments before the court. Dolli- 
ver’s sarcasm so enraged his opponent that he 
suggested a hand to hand encounter at the con- 


Subsequently, he | 
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Entire Set Delivered Free on Receipt of One Dollar ! 


Balance at the rate of only 10c. per day!! 
THE NEW 1900 WERNER EDITION OF 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Through a most favorable arrangement with the publishers this Association is enabled to offer SUCCESS readers a !imitec 
bumber of sets of this great library on most favorable terms. 


Thirty-one large quarto volumes, 25,000 pages. 
The $1,000,000 Library! wEBSTER’S FREE. 


The New Werner 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is a Library of 
Law, History, aphy, 
Literature, ine Arts, 
Games and Pastimes, ss 
Philosophy aod Paychologye : 
phy ychology, 
Theology and as 
Science of Religions. 
It is a Library for es 
THE MERCHANT, 
THE STUDENT, 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE, 
THE BUSY WORLD. 


A Library without a rival 

IN COMPLETENESS, 
IN AUTHORITY, and 
IN UP-TO-DATE-NESS. 


The whole revised to date. 


OUR OFFER! 
Open for Thirty days. 


On receipt of $1.00, balance in smal! 
monthly paymen's of $3.20 each, we will 
send, freight paid, a complete set of the 
EncycLorapia, thirty-one volumes, to- 
gether with a copy of Wesster’s Ency- 
cLopzpic DicrionaRY, with 2370 pages, 
and a solid oak book case to hold them. 


Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 


Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your 
special offer on the Encyclopedia britannica to 
Success reaaers, and inclose $1.00 as initial 
payment. Send full particulars, and 1f found 
satisfactory 1 will order the set, otherwise the 
money to be returned to me. 











Encyclopedic 


Dictionary 




























NO RISK.—The set may be returned to us any 
time within ten days if not satisfactory, and money 
will be returned. 


ORDER NOW and take advantage of this 
splendid chance to secure this unrivaled fund of 
universal knowledge, before the raise in price, in 
W days. 








The American Newspaper Association, 










150 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK. 





| WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
| nemo) NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
im DICTIONARY NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 

Now Added 25,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings 4 2364 Pages - 5000 Illustrations Bait: | 


Prepared under the direct of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education, by a large corps of competent specialists and editors. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


We also publish Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with a valuable Scottish Glomary, etc. 
*¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sufficien to support your family may be provided 


them through the INSTALMENT POLICY 


which removes the difficulty of the proper investment 
of the proceeds of your Life Insurance and the possibility 
of its loss. 


PRUDENTIAL 


issues these policies on the Life 
and Endowment Plans. $1,000 
to $100,000. 


THE 


¢ 
PRUDENTIAL ~ 8 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF ose 
GIBRALTAR 
OF AMERICA | 


President 
Home Offiee: 


F. DRYDEN, 
NEWARK, N, J. 








Included. 
leaves bag! York EVERY TWO WEEKS for 
Y and the MEDITERRANEAN. You can drop 
out of your party, take side trips to Egypt, Palestine, or other points, and join a succeeding party 
without change in your ticket or its e cost Toaliniog the independence of individual travel with the 
convenience and economy of Gaze’s W: Travel System. Illustrated Programs Free by Mail. 
BESRY GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York; 220 South Clark Street, Chicago. 
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Delivered | 


“A, P. W. BrRanpD”’ is the finest Satin Tissue of the largest manufacturer in 
the world. To prove this, we are prepared to furnish it at costor less. For 
$1.00 we will de/iver (charges prepaid), to any point in the United States we can 
reach by express, a case containing a full year’s supply of 


TOILET PAPER, 


enough for a large family. Obviously cost of delivery must, in many instances, exceed one dol- 
lar, but our large production, and our confidence in the result of this wholesale distribution, en- 
able us to do what would otherwise be impossible. Sample led Free, and our hand- 

some book ‘ The Truth About Toilet Paper,” giving interesting information about an Albany 
manufacture that reaches every part of the civilized world. Your address on a postal will do, 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 30 Colonie Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Climbing Monkey 


You pull the string, the monkey does the 
rest. Will give a of fun and always 
draws a crowd. Climbs the rope like a 
sailor up or down just as you wish. Gayly 
painted in bright colors, handsome, w 











made, strong and always oa to use. Buy 
for fun or to sell. Sample 10c -» 3 for 25¢c., Unexcelled for | 
12 for 85c., all postpaid by mail. Address. Lagrne ® — the Throat 
—— N 
i A C. BUCHANAN & CO. THE FELIX Co. Highly recommended by | 
mn &., New Werk, Dept. 1938 Newark.N. J. 
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| clusion of the trial. 





NOVEMBER, 


19¢> 
Nothing loth, Dolliver co: 


| sented, the trial proceeded, and he won his cas 


| and the battle royal begun. 


| Court was then adjourned, a ring was forme 
For the second tin « 
Dolliver was victorious. After forcing an apolo; \ 
from his opponent, he shook hands with him ar | 
the two drove back to town. 


g 
General Wheeler as a Linguist 


WHEN General Joseph Wheeler was visiti1 » 
Guam, his duty called upon him to inve - 
tigate all kinds of subjects. He was bustlir, 
around one day near the fa/acio, as the executis: 
office in every Spanish town is called. His atte 
tion was attracted by a magnificent specimen i 
the tabby family. The cat was large and slec\ 
and very contented, as it daintily picked its way 
| along the wall. Fighting Joe wanted to know a! 
about it, and tried some of his Spanish on an u: 
| pees native. His dialect was new-mown 
and original. With the best accent he could 
muster, he asked, ‘‘Can you tell me if that an. 
mal is a man?’’ The native immediately di 
covered that his command of English surpasse« 
| the Spanish of the quick little American warrio: 
After pondering a long time, the man of Guan 
with a gracious smile and gallant bow, answer« 
in the language of his new country, ‘‘ No, Sefior, 
El General, he is a cow.”’ 

The general only wanted to know whether the 
feline was a Mr. Thomas or a Mrs. Tabby. He 
got the information he desired, although in a 
suaeihess way, and he tells the story to his 
| friends as an illustration of his failure to master 


| Spanish. 
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I" was not by allowing opinions to be easily 

drawn from him that John Marshall Harlan 
became an honored justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. A group surrounded him at a 
university social function, not long ago, and a pro- 
fessor raised the question of the constitutional 
status of Porto Rico, skillfully inviting an opinion 
that the justice as skillfully avoided. At the fail- 
ure of the second attempt, there was a general 
laugh, in which Justice Harlan and his questioner 
joined. Then, with a chuckle that shook his big 
frame, the justice said :— 

‘«That reminds me of a reporter who called on 
me late one night, and told me his paper had in- 
structed him to find from me just when the su- 
preme court's decision in a certain case would be 
rendered. I said to him, ‘Young man, you sure- 
ly could have answered that question without see- 
ing me.’ ‘Why,’ asked he, ‘what could I say?’ 
‘You could say you didn’t know,’ I told him: 
and he saw the point, and left.’’ 
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Relative Speed of Fast Trains 


O* the night of January 2, 1899, says the 
‘Journal of Education’’ the fast mail train 


| of the Northwestern Railroad ran fourteen miles 
| in seven minutes, between Siding X and Arion, 


Iowa, or at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour. The ‘‘Colorado Special’’ has 


| run for two miles at a rate of speed only five 


| 


miles less per hour. A train on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad has run five miles at the rate 
of one hundred and three miles an hour. One 
on the Lake Shore line has made a record of one 
mile at the rate of ninety-two and three-tenths 


| miles an hour. 


On American roads, for distances varying from 
fifty to five hundred miles, speeds of fifty-five to 
| seventy miles an hour have been attained; on 


English roads, speeds of fifty to seventy miles; 


on French roads, of fifty to fifty-five miles. 
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PERSONAL BRAVERY 
Its Relation To Success 


HupSON MAXIM 


\ BRAHAM LINCOLN once saved the life of a sol- 
dier who had been condemned to death for 
iving ‘‘lost his head,’’ and fled under circumstan- 
-s which, under the law of discipline, called for 
at penalty. The President's laconic reply to the 
\artinet who demanded the infliction of death 
is, ‘‘Sometimes a man’s head is not to blame 
for his legs running away with him."’ 

This remark was born of philosophy and a pro- 
found understanding of human nature. Many of 
the steadiest, nerviest, and bravest of veterans en- 
tered their first fight in a panic of fear. Danger 
vith which we are not familiar, or that comes by 
sudden shock, or steals upon us unawares, or 
comes with mien of mystery, always finds some 
cowardice in the bravest of souls. 

Sometimes emotions of surprise, or even those 
of love, will force the duty of the heart till thought 





ind purpose fade and fail in the blood-burdened | 


brain, and infant weakness takes the helm of 


reason, or fear may paralyze the heart and rob the | 


brain, and judgment, fainting, fall. 


Many a brave old warrior, whose battles, hand 


to hand, have frescoed him with scars, will strug- 
gle hard with cowardice, and with a choking 
voice, to simply say a word of love to a laughing 
vir "Tis not the brave man, but the coward, 
who does not feel himself a coward betore the 
eyes of beauty armed with innocence. 


Let one hold his face against a pane of glass 


while a friend dashes a handful of light snow up- 
mn the other side, and it will be found to require 
the exercise of much nerve to prevent the eyes 
from closing. It is auto-suggestion to self-pres- 
ervation, which danger naturally incites. Action 
on suggestion may be independent of conscious 
thought Thus danger may confound the sense, 
sampede the thoughts, and some subliminal facul- 
ty run wild, leading all the rest. These consid- 
erations make us better appreciate Lincoln's 
philosophy. 

Among all the leaders of mankind, there never 
stood at the helm of destiny a braver or greater 
man than Lincoln. Above the bravest of the 
brave, and the greatest of the great, he will tower 
in history as the giant of them all. Amid con- 
tending factions in the seething maelstrom of hate 
and fury of the bloodiest of civil wars, he stood 
unmoved by passion. 
bor in his great soul, even in those stormy times, 
but kindness and charity found shelter there. 

Lincoln weighed the counsel of the great and the 
small alike, for what in his judgment it was worth; 
but from his own sense of duty he was immov- 
able as destiny. He dared to do right as he un- 
derstood it, though it might displease and es- 
trange friends and embitter the powerful. He 
stood to duty as he saw it. He dared to be kind 
and to champion mercy. Bravery, such as is re- 
quired to face death, in whatever shape, is com- 
mon. The savage will laugh at and jeer his tor- 
mentors from the flames that encircle him at the 
stake. There are thousands among the rank and 
file of every great army who will volunteer and vie 
with each other for a chance to go into the very jaws 
of death. But there are few indeed, in high po- 
sitions, even though thinking it worth while, who 
would, like Lincoln, dare stoop down, as a very 
providence, ignoring precedence, and challenging 
rebuke, to save a friendless soldier boy,—a spar- 
row, from a fall. 

It is said that General Grant would sit quietly 
upon nis horse, smoking a cigar, with minie 

alls singing and pattering about him, as calm 


Vengeance found no har- | 


and unmoved as if they were but the falling 


of leaves. We admire him for that, for it is in 
all our hearts to appreciate a mind which can be 
o dominated by duty that personal danger is for 
he moment lost to consciousness. Yet how much 
more do we admire and love that great soldier for 
the brave generosity that led him to decline the 


proffered sword of Lee, and made him, at Appo- | 


nattox, stop the cheering of his troops in the hour 
of their greatest victory, with the reminder, ‘‘ Boys, 
do not cheer, for you all belong to the same 
country now.”’ 
It is a human habit to face personal danger. 
iny of our most interesting sports would lose 
‘ir charm if robbed of the element of danger. 


e share in the dare-devil disposition that makes | 


‘ ape tease the alligator with his bare body. 
|’ is not natural that man should so much fear 
t.ngible as intangible things. Through all the 
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A LITTLE CHILD 


May prepare as delicious soups as can be made if she uses 


Diamond Condensed Soups 


for when the directions are followed culinary skill is unnecessary. They are made only 

nm from choice meats and vegetables condensed and put up in paper cartons. 

f Neo Tin Or Water te Pay Fer. ty: Trouble te Prepare. 

ty A package, which may be carried in the vest pocket p maken, one 1p guest rt of hear or two quarts 

j of Tiahe soup. They are uniform in quetite. nutritious and who! me and keep perfectly 

, an . It is not necessary to use an entire kage at one time. Diamond Con- 
Soups should not be confused with “concent * soups, soup “powders” or “pre 

soup teen.” o other soups are “just as good.” 












Betall Price 10 ley ate Pa ~~ —— a 
If grocer does not have them a Sample w sen a two-cent stamp 
a da his adress. These are the varieties: Cream of Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, 


‘omato, Bean, German 
The Maximum of Excellence. 
DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, 









The Minimem of Cost. 
s, Mowast Jones & Sen, Selo Seles Aguate, CHICAGO. 


BAKER’S Bedside & Reading Table 


Sick Reom, Library, Study, Stucio, Office. = is nothing that 
affords hore Encouragement, Cheer and 


COMFORT IN SICKNESS 


than this most br and perfect Table. The Table top is quarter-sawed oak, 

y finished. It can be raised or lowered, tilted to any desired angle, fastening 
iteell D peaaly ip position, Periect automatic toldiog p mm Soon for boiding books at- 
tached to each side Table is 38 inches hich. weighs 15 Iba. Frame is steel tubing, 
— in Five Different Styles. U. 8. Government Institutions 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 















“NA. 

















PRICES: Black Enameled, $4 25; White Enameled, $475; Nickel Plated. $6.75; « « 

Brass Plated, $7.00; Antique Copper Plated (very handsome), 37. Freig he a == 
pre @ east of Colorado ; by express prepaid, 50 cents extra Prompt ativiment ees = 
and sale a guaranteed. Money back if not satisfied. Interesting Booklet rs 





J. BR. BAKER & SONS CO, 
89 Wayne St., Kendaliville, Indiana. 


Good Clothes for 


Men 
Who want the best in material. 
Well Made Clothes for Men 


Who eppreciate careful workmanship. 


Fashionable Clothes for Men 
Who care to be dressed in style. 

We do not furnish at any price the sort of cheap, shoddy clothing that has no attraction 
but its cheapness. We do not compete with your local clothier. Hecan't furnish our kind of 
clothes. But we do make to your order stylish, serviceable suits at from 615.00 up. »- 
fessors, Bankers, Docto: ressers from every walk of life, from Maine to California. send 
us their order yearafter year. Write for instructions for self 
Our attractive book, “Good C.othes” illustrated 
with pate half tone engravings, tells what to 
wear on every occassion. Sent FREE on request. 


JOSEPH HUSAK MERCHANT TAILORING P. q 
196 Medison Street, Chicago. enceatmatias 
In Business 20 Years. 








and ples of cloth 


See Dun or Bradstreet. 














Another New idea. Cost, $3.700 


Note Arrangement Pas i] should be n en- 
ane into same. Pine Staircase, ts, etc. Central Hall, m or 
hamber, Lavatory and all the most medern conveniences through- 
a if interested send 2 cent stamp for larger view and red 
fleor plans. Send in any ideas of your own that you desire to build 
from, and I will place it in practical shape, giving floor plans on approval, 
estimate cost, etc. 
See List of five other classified BOOKS tull of of one things. Select books 
desired. Bemem 


according to cost of house r Ne. 18. New and 
by to date. 
Book No. 6 has 56 designs from $250 to $1,500 
Book No. 7 bas 57 designa from 1.600 to 2500 
Book No. 8 has 54 designs : to 
Rook No. 9 has 30 (12 stabies) 8 3,600 to 10 00 
Reok No. 10 has 37 (20 one-story) to 
Book No. 12 has 45 ‘Colonial New ‘%). 2d Edtion _ 1,200 to 5 000 
Views, plans, des:ri piasiete. with modi 





fications to each ae my i each; any two, $1.50; any 
ware; any Ly CLF | wix, Boob let o1 30 sample designs, 
to Btart R: and Save Money, rr te. (silver). All prepaid. 











D. S. HOPKINS, Archt.. Dept. 7, Grand Rapids, Mich, 














tor the com- 
pie:e « orkin 
specifica ions ott 





Design No. 150—Cost to Build, $1,850.00 





he receotion hall the room is 
bay-windew in front and @ charming at Sone end 
having a fireplace, book: The 
teatare ot bein . is 
pantry is laced 

rooms dressin 
stairs stairs finished 


kitchen entry. 


4 Der concontanse Che want Caines 8 eee Se Ban ola ae 
From the splend 





ARCHITECT 


























All table accessories in China and Glass we anege ply in the 


higher grades at 8-@ leas than elsewhe utifully 
illustrated catalogue, — os alffereet’s styles of china in 
| actual colors, sent free for the ee of out-of-town 
purchasers, Ask for 11 W. S24 W. 22d St., N.Y. 








A DAINTY GHRISTMAS GIFT 


Monogram Stationery 









We will Engrave a aan soon 


(not over letters), choice of ten exclusive ssenvelo nd furnish 
two quires paper, stamped, and two pocks _ opes, plain. 
All ina a i box, expressage prepaid, w 

$1.25 


1.40 
a Work (2 colors) - 1.50 
Send Ten Cents for + - Book, including 
Sheet of Souvenir Monograms. 

Finest — Engraved Visiting Cards 
Script ENGRAVIN« 50, 1.00 for 100 
ROMAN ENGRAVING, ° 3.00 for 100 
Including Copper Plate. Samples Free. 
Weeding Invitations and Announcements 
Regreved im the most approved forms and latest correct styles. 

Samples, prices and full inforwation on 
We Prepay ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 153 N. léth St., Phi 


Menegra mped in any Piain nm pias 
_ ee. Stiver, _ Copper | or Green Bronze - - 
= Ba 




















is as diferent from the others 
as day is from night. 

A strong statement, 
easily proved. 

I will mail FREE my book 
of seventy “ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Pecple,” if you 
will send the name of your 
grocer. If you can’t do this, 
send a two-cent stamp. 

For five cents in stamps, 
ser posege and_pacikng), 

and full pint 
» A For fifteen cen’ 
the book and full 9-qua 
Pink color for 


chage. 
| -y desserts in every pack- 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
54 Knox Ave., Johnstown, 5X. 
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Watches. Cameras. Sporting goods, F nnagh 

etc., given away for selling 18 packages of 
Fe ae a Biaing at Hc. We ask no money. 
Send your name and address and get outfit 
and premium list with instructions postpaid. 
When you sell the Bluing send us - money 
and select your —o We trust Yeu. This 
is an honest o' Write for outfit to-day 


EXCELSIOR BLUING CO., Dept. 42, CHICAGO. 


| ions close at hand, 


SUCCESS 


ages, man has hewn the living flesh from off the 
bones of every breathing thing, and he is master 
now ofall the earth. ~But the. ghost-boned shade 
of pestilence, whose breath is blight, whose touch 


is death, and which no giant's arm can ward, has , 


terror for the soul of all. The bolt which’ falls 
from heaven with mystery of light-and souhd, 
plucking the life from the giant aniong his fel- 
lows, paralyzes all with fear. 

The imagination is often a determining factor 
of personal bravery, especially in battle. In old- 
en times, when soldier stood shoulder to shoulder 
with companions in arms, either in attack or in 
meeting the onset of the enemy, although there 
was much greater personal risk, yet the feeling of 
security which companionship always engenders, 
the reliance upon the mutual support of compan- 
lessened the apparent risk. 
Men then entered the fray like a pack of raven- 
ous wolves, and, with swords, spears and. battle- 


| axes, fought with the ferocity of wild beasts; meet- 


ing force with force in kind, arm with arm, blow 
with blow. 

It is different now, in wars with our long-range 
death-dealing tools. In proportion to the des- 
tructive force which may be brought to bear upon 
a given area, so must the opposing force be dis- 
persed over that area. Advance upon the posi- 


| tion of an enemy must be made in skirmishing 


order. The attacking party must be well sepa- 
rated, every man for himself. There is no com- 
forting support of shoulder to shoulder com- 
panionship. 

Since that remote time when our omnivorous 
ancestors climbed down from their abodes in trees, 
and with coupled muscle and intelligence, fought 
with the fierce denizens of the forest, or with 
fiercer fellow-men, and fed on every living thing 
in earth and sea and sky, the good things of life 
have been for those who have fought for them; and, 
in the struggle for existence, physical cowards have 
been constantly eliminated. 

When the great glacier, deep and vast; lay long 
ages over all the northern lands, and bleached the 
smut from the skin of the dark-visaged Indian, 
making the fair Caucasian, within the flow of 


| great ice-fed torrential floods, by the sun sent to 





| the arts. 


the sea, man fished for food and fought with fierce 
amphibians; and o’er the frozen desert waste, the 
great cave bear he tracked and killed, or stalked 
the great mastodon, or watched for a chance to 
spring with vantage on the sword-toothed tiger, 
which in turn was hunting him for its prey. 

What a dauntless spirit he must-have had, that 
paleolithic savage, who, armed with but a sliver 
of flint, entered the dark den, and dislodged the 
fierce cave bear, or slew him there and fed upon 
the marrow of his bones. 


Envirgned by fierce | 


savage life and savage eafth and sky,,man was | 


cradled in a world of tempest, rocked by forges 
that placed the spirit and the nerve in the heart 
of the Viking who ferried the Atlantic in an open 
boat, and gave invincibility to the Norseman, thé 
giant arms of whose posterity now circle all the 
earth. 

Yet, when mystery eclipsed the sun and brought 
midnight at noon, the mastodon fled wild with 
fright, the tiger slunk away, and man stood 
horror-bound at the aspect of infinite calamity. 


It Rivals the X-Rays 
KIMB tells, in the ‘‘Scientific Amer- 
ican,’’ of so concentrating the actinic rays of 
the sun that they passed entirely through the 
human body and produced good photographs. 
Their penetrating power was nearly equal, per- 
haps, to. that of the X-rays. 
sunlight may be used to advantage in some dis- 
eases of the muscles or .bones. Dr. Kime finds 
that bone is more transparent than muscle, and 
the latter more so than the skin. Possibly, after 
all, there was more than a grain of truth in Gen- 
eral Pleasanton’s claims for blue glass as a reme- 
dial agent. 


D* J... 


@ 


It Promises Well 

HAT is thought to be a good, cheap substitute 

for gutta percha, is reported from Zanzibar. 
When one of the native trees is cut, a white fluid 
flows out, which becomes very hard when placed | 
in boiling water. Before it has hardened, it can 
be shaped at will. It may not serve for electrical 
purposes, but will probably prove very useful in 


@ 
Men who spell luck with a ‘‘p”’ 


in front are invariably 
successfinl 



















































This shows that | 


NOVEMBER, 190¢ 


Sterling Silver 
Match Box 


85c. 


Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


Initials Engraved 
Without Extra | 
Charge. 


One of many ar- 
ticles illustrated in 
our new Catalogue 
“E.” 15 pages de- 
voted to watches; 14 
to diamond jewelry; 
47 to solid guld, ster- 
ling silver, and fine, 
gold-plated jewelry; 
50 to sterling silver 
noveities ; 25 to ster- 
ling silver, hollow and 
flat-ware. Over 3,0co 
photographic _ illus- 








trations. 


Write for a copy; it 
will cory interest you. 
Mailed free. 


S. Kinp & Son, 


Jewelers & Silversmiths, 
928 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia. 





practice makes 
perfect, 


INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR WATCH 


must be the acme of perfection, for a stead 

by ut of over 3,000 a oy arng an 
oay (estimated has de- 

veloped it 


and reliability, Mwhite the the 


speaks 

those already in u 
Conventional in ~" size, and handsome in ap- 
for one ¥ an ee ase no dealer : 
one r. or e ers ; 
roar, Fer Calta States ‘and 


upon sanaiet af 


rapidly. increasing 











QUEEN KITCHEN CABINET 


$7. 55 and ae ap. A nbecoewing device that is 


Saves steps, time and 
money. A convenient place 
for all baking utensils, cereal 
products, spices, table linen, 
etc. The Queen Cab‘net is 
an ornament to any nouse. 
Made of hard wood, antique 
finish. Fitted with casters 
and easy to move about. 
Six styles. Prices, $4.90 to 
$11.40. The ideal wedding 

or birthday gift. Used 
and recommended by Mrs. 
S. T. Rorer and other 
famous American cooks. 
Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Descriptive 
catalogue “I” of other 
useful household articles 

FREE. 

Write to-da 


| QUEEN CABINET CO., Security Building, Chicago, MH. 










Greatest of fun makers out. Nickel pat, es a4 
the ates di “Tevontt N Shociene arts i 
rover an Net “a . an 
ling and wont 47, until foreibly ¢ aie 
Sam Be: 52 a 4 


very ody 
Reselie, N. J 





for 7% cts. :_ by ag poet Yate Cata'ogne 
‘\ddress, Wie TOR ipa LTY Co., 





McGINTY WATCH 
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1900 
0OOOOOS 09090000 90960606 66000000 


SIMPLY JNCOMPARABLE 
‘onasome GACKET 
—~At $5.00 0: 


Seat C. 0. D. On Appreval. 
Yo. 1031— E.; our most popular 
umber in Ladies’ Jackets,.made with 
iat degree of style for which the 


Grossman Cloaks 


»renowned. Made of very excel- 
nt quality black, close cur! boucle 
oth, 19 inches long has new, style 
gh neck storm col tar, 4 handsome 


























ittons, two pockets, lined through- 

t with an excellent colored satin. 

r price, oo. 

When ordering, give number of inches 

round bust and waist and inside sleeve 
ength. 

rhe. Our beautifully illustrated Fash- 
n Catalogue, Ne. 40, showing all the 
stest and most stunning effects in fine 
Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Skirts, Waistsa, etc. 


Write for it. 
2 STATE ST. CHICAGO AN: 
House 


GAEAT MAIL ORDER 






































nstu 
Ralston Breakfast Food benefits 

= t’ ’s the best for all generations. A 
you send your grocer’s name. 


PURINA MILLS, 822Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo., 
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KO-NUT 


A STERILIZED FAT FROM THE COCOANUT 


— For SHORTENING 
and FRYING :::: 
Fry Mush 

in “KO-NUT ”— 


it is a revelation. 
INDIA REFINING CO., PHILADELPHIA 


FREE.—‘‘ 20th Century Mother Geese.” Write for one. 
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FRAGRANT AS A ROSE 


No Toilet Complete without it. 
TRANSPIRATION 
is a thing to be dreaded. 


STINSON’S 


Boracylic 
Deodorant 


Cures those disa, ble odors from 
the feet, or arm-pits, or from excessive 
perspiration. A luxury for all; itisa 
sweetly perfumed powder. 

Heals cuts, burns, Picalds, costonsies, 
ulcers, ite’ << and chafi sanitary 
indispensa bl 


\ Toilet Necessity slight astr ringent. 


\ lelightful article for the  Semd Sse. r trial box 


a - HEMICAL CO. 
ingly antiseptic, cleans- wInSON Cc 
ing and deodorant. 


soa Sa. 
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This Beautiful Turquoise or 

ef ad Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 
eT art ants premier sbeoutly WER, 
postage. Ce 
ey’ ie. Whe 8 Bhell Iedevelty Co., Dept. 38, 198 
roadway, New Y 
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The Improvement in Girls | 
Mrs. JOSEPH COOK | 


HERE is much talk about the nineteenth | 
century's wonderful progress in science 
and mechanics, and cémparatively little | 

concerning one of the most vital of ail the im- | 
provements the years have wrought,—the im- 
provement in girls. 

While human nature is said to remain always 
the same, and romance has painted the charms of 
maidens of the past, the fact remains that in 
many respects the girl of 1800 would not com- 
pare favorably with her granddaughter of 1900. 
Her ideas and mode of life weie narrower; she 
lived less her own life; her individuality was 
cramped by the prejudices of herself and the so- 
ciety of which she was a part. Intellectually and 
physically, she was considerably below the stand- 
ard of young womanhood of to-day. The same 
may be said, with modification as to degree, of 
the girl of 1850,—even of the girl of 1875. The 
marvelous influence of the century was all around 
them, and was affecting them; but it had hardly 
begun to exert its power. 

The outward manifestation of the awakening 
was sudden. It came with a rush, although there 
had been a long germination of the progress, —a 
progress which will be more fruitful of benefit to | 
the race, I think, than any discovery or invention 
of the century that could be mentioned. One 


| hears much of the triumphs of the century. It 


| has no greater triumph than the typical young 


| the higher education of woman, has lifted from 


| of women. 
| of it she can. 
| lege, but she can read books which have an edu- 





| earn money for herself, but her practical ability 





educated woman of to-day. 
The spirit of the age, using as its chief tool 


her shoulders the oppressive weight of traditional 
prejudice, and thus enabled her to develop her 
possibilities,—to grow to her full height. While 
fruit of this education is already manifest, what is 
seen is a mere fleck of what is to come, for the 
real education of woman is a very new thing. 
Some of my friends were among the first gradu- 
ates of Vassar College, and on this account were 
regarded by the conservative minds of the time as | 
something in the nature of freaks. It is not 
many years ago that a literary woman was deri- | 
sively called a ‘‘blue stocking.’’ 


The Present-Day Watchword 
Education is at the present time the watchword 
Every young woman should get all 
She may not be able to go to col- | 


cational value, and ordinarily she can take special 
courses or attend classes in literature and lan- 
guages, which are now to be found in almost 
every town. If she thus devotes herself to self- 
improvement, she will find that she is a happier | 
girl than she was before her mind had been stim- 
ulated and broadened. Her life is fuller because 
new regions of interest have been opened to her. 
Many a woman is wearied to the soul by the dull 
routine of her existence. Women more than 
men are in danger of being made soul-tired by 
constant contact with the commonplace. The 
study of engaging themes carries them beyond 
the desert into green places, from which they re- 
turn to the humdrum, which none of us can al- 
together escape, with invigorated minds and | 
spirits. The beneficial results of taking this | 
tonic for the soul are usually greater if the mental 
activity is carried on under the stimulus of com- 
panionship. Therefore, the young woman who 
cannot go to college should join, if possible, a 
study-class or two, or a woman's club. There 
may seem at first to be no practical results from | 
this employment of time, but eventually it will 
be found to be a most profitable expenditure. 
The most enthusiastic of club women are always 
those who have been members longest. 

It the girl can acquire some special training 
that can be put to the very practical use of 
money-making, all the better. There may not be 
the least need, nor any prospect of a necessity to 


will increase her self-respect and, therefore, her 
happiness, and will be a potent influence in 
character-building. Each member of the royal 
family of Sweden learns some useful occupation, 
—the men a trade, the women something adapted 
to their sex. The great majority of American 
girls are daughters of families of moderate means. 
With them there is the prospect of need to earna 
living. A girl ought not to expect that some 
member of her family will support her all her 
life. She rarely does expect it. She often looks 
forward to marriage as the solution of the prob- 
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Pvrayy, 


New Winter 
Suits and Cloaks 


E have just received 
from abroad some ex- 
quisite designs in tailor- 


made suits and cloaks 
for Winter wear. They are 
the most advanced styles that 
have yet been produced and 
we have illustrated them in a 
Supplement to our Winter 
Catalogue. We have also added 
many new Winter fabrics to 
our line of materials for both 
suits and cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost, 
we will mail Free, this attract- 
ive Winter Catalogue and Sup- 
plement, together with a full 
line of samples of the materials 
from which we make these gar- 
ments, to select from. These 
mew styles and fabrics are the 
very latest that have been pro 
duced, and are shown by no 
other firm. 

Our prices this season are 
lower than ever before 
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Our catalogue illustrates: 

Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, selected from 
the newest Paris models, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very 
moderate prices. 


Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined 
throughout, $7 up. 
New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest modeis, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
_ Skirts and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts, 
made of double face materiais. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make every gar- 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish. Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made suit or cloak 
when zn can havea perfect fitting one made to order 
at ~e reasonable prices? 


e Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

WwW dies ye A for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
get them Free by return mail. Be sure to say whether 
you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will 
then be able to send you a full line of exactly what 
you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119-121 WEST 23d STREET, N. Y. 


aDse3De> 
F Aa of STERLING SILVER A 


a= TABLE WARE—or an AMERI- 
CAN WATCH—our Catalogue de- 
scribes goods of repute at clean cut prices. 
No installments—no club plan—no gifts 
nor premiums—nothing but standard goods 
at prices we can safely promise will interest 
you, and other things being equal, we com- 
mand your order. 
Shall we send you the Catalogue? 


Janes V. Rincway & Co. 
Dearbern &., Chicago. 
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SNAP HOOK & EVE CO. 


If your dealer does not keep 
377 GROADWAY 
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FAY STOCKINGS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 
TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING. 


The IDEAL for Summer or W 
Hygienic. pe economical. . 4 


separate parts. Buttons to waist. we 
them the mext you buy and be mieansa” Sack 
on approval where not kept by dealers. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 


The Fay Stocking Co., 15 T St., Elyria, O. 








45 PIECES SHEET MUSIC S.-i. sAt.' 
Sonne form, wens 3 

months’ su ion 

Send. ge, i x, mailing ex Spee HORE CHEE a 
Vv Or Newy — » 4r 
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*‘Direct From Our Factory’’ 


Graeme 
Handy 
Box Seat 


Buys this elegant BOX SEAT, direct from 
Qs factory, freight poepala. 
al, to be returned at our expense, if you are 
not greatly pleased with it. Handy or an 
room in the house, or for the office. “At retai 
s would have to cost $10.00 to $12.00, but 


oe immed 
tailers oe t —_ * 
deep tufted, and 


UPHOLST ERED with 
»vered with the newest thing Gobetin: Art tt Ticking, best quality, 
Delft Blue, Steel Blue, Oriental Ked, Dull 


n the se plain colors: 
Red, and Olive Green Will send samples of cover- | 
TRIMMED with solid brass beading and 















ings on request. 
is fitted with smooth running casters. Box prettily lined 
with contrasting colors. Has loop to lift Pp covet and strap to 
hold it when up. Size, 36x17 ins.; 14 ins. high. Also made in 
larger sizes. Write for descriptions. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to points east of the Mississippi 
and north of South Carolina. Points beyond, equalized. 





Write for our Catalogue of 
special furniture, suchas: 






Window Scats 
Hall Seats 

Shirt Waist Boxes 
Cozy Corners 
Couches 
Wardrobes 
Lounges, etc. 


GRAEME MPG. CO., 60 N. lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HE above trade-mark is 
no doubt on many pieces 

of your china collection. It 
stands for the best there is in 
French porcelains. Any 
piece in your possession when 
compared with those of other 
ikes will tell its own story of superiority. 

“ Limoges—Lts People—Its China.” — (Copyrighted) 

nd you will better appreciate your bits of “* Elite.” 

to readers mentioning Success. Contains much information, 
or the first time in print, about quaint Limoges. 


Bawo § Dotter, 


Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France, 


» © 2 Ce St e « Rew York City. 





STERLING SILVER 25c. 
end PEARL . * . 
This dainty Pearl Blade Letter Opener, 
with sterling silver handle, measures 3 1-4 


inches long, will be sent postpaid, upon 


receipt of 2§ cents, silver or stamps. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


FREE Ask for our Catal B. a 1900. 
; Any 4. illustra 

and silver jewe 

and novelties, Sil bbe sant sent 


The S. Stesnatientiin. Providence, R. I. 
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CRESCENT BICYCLES 


Charnless, #2. $60. Charn, $25, $26, $30, $35 


nd for catalogue 
K CRESCENT. BICYCLE, Sot Wells Street, 


THE 
Chicago, U1., 86 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 
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| within her. 


' lem. 


| where near the standard she has set. 


| enough 







SUCCESS 
But in this case she is apt to be so depend- 
ent upon wedlock that her future happiness is 
endangered. That she be married appears to her 
to be more or less a matter of necessity, and for 
this reason she is under strong temptation to take 
‘«the first man wlio asks her,’’ if he comes any- 
If, how- 
ever, she is self-supporting, or can be, she is 
under no such pressure. She is in a position to 


wait until the man comes along whom she feels | 
It is | 


that she truly loves and can look up to. 
only then that she really marries the man of her 
choice, and the chances for happiness are tenfold 
greater than they would have been if she had 
married mainly for support. 


| Education Makes Wiser Marriages 


Thus it is that the education of women, whether 
general or special, whether acquired in a college 
or through self-cultivation, has a direct bearing 
on marriage. It is said that it decreases the 
number of marriages. I am sure that it decreases 
the number of unhappy marriages. 
women marry later and more wisely than unedu- 
cated ones. They know their own minds, the 
world, and men better, and they have resources 
within themselves which cause them to be in no 
hurry to make a choice. Moreover, if a woman 
is educated, she has increased opportunities for a 
good choice. I have recently seen it stated that 
the strongest and best men usually marry weak 
and silly women; but, judging from a long and 
wide experience with men and women ot high 
and low degree, | think that this statement is re- 
mote from the truth. I have known a considera- 
ble number of men distinguished in the church, 
in the professions, and in the state, and almost 
without exception their wives. have been of high 
intellectual development. To care for a woman 
to make her his wife, a man of sense 
must feel that she is in thorough sympathy with 
him. There must first be a meeting and min- 
gling of mind and spirit, and, of course, there can 
never be this union between a frivolous woman 


| of small spirit and an earnest man of large spirit. 


Occasionally one encounters such a couple, but 
almost invariably it will be found that the mar- 
riage occurred during the early youth of both. 
The woman had already reached her mental ma- 
turity; there was no power of further growth 
The man, on the other hand, had 


| kept on developing until he had far outgrown the 


Read our | 


Sent free | 


adored one of his youth. 


The “‘New Wcman” Is a Straw Creation 


It is wholly superfluous to say that the cultiva- 
tion of her mind robs a woman of none of her 
feminine charms. The so-called ‘‘new woman”’ 
is a creation of straw set up by humorous writers 
and artists to be knocked down by their flings. 
To be an adept at outdoor sports, to wear loose 
clothing, rainy-day costumes, and _thick-soled 
shoes in winter, increases a young woman's 
charms, because it adds to other fascinations 
those of glowing health. Iam thankful that the 
time has at length arrived when a girl must be 
lithe and active and robust, rather than delicate 
and fragile, to be in the fashion. Because this 
time has come, and come to stay, the twentieth- 
century men will be bigger and handsomer and 
the women more beautiful than those of this or 
of any century that has gone before. The twen- 
tieth-century girl will lead a more varied and in- 
dependent life than has the nineteenth-century 
girl, When she reaches the maturity of woman- 
hood, her influence in every direction will be 
greater. 
to-day, her grandmother or great-grandmother, 
who, with outdoor athletics, her sensible dress and 
her mind culture, is laying the foundations for a 
stronger and better race of men and women than 
the world has vet known. 


g 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


How often we read the following signs over the thresh- 
old of life:— 
‘For sale: grand opportunities, for a song.’ 
‘*Golden chances, for a glass of beer."’ 
‘For exchange: a beautiful home, devoted wife, lovely 


children, for drink."’ 


‘For sale cheap: all the possibilities of a brilliant life, 
a competence, for one chance in a thousand at the gam- 
ing table.”’ 

‘For exchange: bright prospects, a brilliant outlook, a 
cultivated intelligence, a college education, a skilled hand, 
an observant eye, valuable experience, great tact; all ex- 
changed for rum, for a muddled brain, a bewildered intel- 
lect, a shattered nervous system, poisoned blood, a dis- 
eased body, a shameful death.’ 





Educated | 


But she will have to thank the girl of | 
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Colonial 


Furniture 


Direct From Factory 


Mahogany 
CHAIR 
$2:75 


Rocker to Match, $3. 
Sent on Approval 


This ELEGANT CHAIR WE FURNISH IN 

MAHOGANY FINISH ONLY, RUBBED 
AND POLISHED. THE SCROLL IN THE BACK IS HAND 
CARVED. UPHOLSTERED IN FINE SILK DAMASK, ANY 
COLOR YOU DESIRE. Sent, fret WHEN CASH 
ACCOMPANIES ORDER, WITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMIN- 
ING AND RETURNING AT OUR EXPENSE AND YOUR 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 


Write fer Catalogue. State what you want. 
If we have not got it—we will make it. 


Jones Furniture Co. ve. 
226 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 















































































PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famil 
in moderate circumstances can own a VO 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston, Send for catalogue and full 


information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
163 Boylston Street, - - - Boston. 































































At Your Service Always— 
but never in the way. 











STANDORETTE 


Is light, ornamental; easy to adjust to any height or angle. 
Made of fine steel tubing, finished in ‘aro 
copper, nickel or black enamel. 
Our handsome booklet 
free on request. 

D. H. ALLEN & CO., 
36 Hain Street, 
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But there can be but one 1492. Th 
numeric system of filing correspondenct 
is far more accurate than the old alpha 
betic way. For further information 
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oe Library Bureau, 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphiz 
Washington, London. 
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Foster’ S “Ideal " 


Will Prove Your Ideal 
of what a Spring Bed ought to be. 


Each of its 120 springs is braced in the 
centre by a flexible frame absolutely prevent- 
ing lateral displacement or buckling. Each 
spring being held upright yields readily to any 
weight put upon it. Being twice as thick as 
other spring beds, it is especially appreciated 
by heavy people. 

The dealers who keep it sell it as the 
best that money can buy. If your dealer 
does not keep it send us his name and we 
will make it worth his while to do so—and 
in the meanwhile will send you the name of 
one who does. 

Our book,“ The Ideal Way,” sent on request. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Company 


Makers Brass and iron Bedsteads, Springs, etc. 
101 BROAD STREET, UTICA, N. Y. 
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TURKISH BATH 
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Cures diseases without medicine. Recommended by best physicians 
— FOR THE CURE OF 
COLDS, CATARRM, ASTHMA, LA GRIPPE, TYPHOID AND OTHER 
FEVERS, RHEUMATISS, LIVER aND KIDNEY TROUBLES, 
NEURALGIA, SKIN DISEASES, AND OBESITY. 
SOOTHES THE NERVES AND PREVENTS SICKNESS. 
GIVES A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

_F. Herow, Bowling Green, Ohio, says 
After having been at Hot Springs and Mt. Clemens, under 
treatment for eaten. with bat little good results, I par- 
*hased one of your Cabinets, and after using it for one ‘week, I 
r freer, from pain than after ail the time spent at 


Bath Room andy w w 
> a . 
Saintarium Combined 
A Turkish, Vapor or Het Air Bath for 2 Cents. 
res and sweats all the poisons (which cause 
the tees, soothes the tired nerves, and gives 
strength and xieor! vii save sickness by keepiug the blood 


pure and healthy. save ite cest a hundred times 
over in Soscuern't 


SPECIAL THIRTY DAY OFFER 


To all readers of ‘“‘ Success,” in order to get our 
goods more widely introduced in new territory, we 
are making an extraordinary offer this month. 
which you cannot afford to miss. The offer makes 
it possible for you to get a cabinet at once. 
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$2.00 Beek Free te Patrens, This book contains 100 
pages of valuable cnfocmation ; explains fully the course of 
treatment that should be followed for different diseases. Prof. 
Kobinson spent several months last _ in Europe investigating 
the treatment of diseases at the le + Springs, and the in- 
formation he gathered is contained in t 

AGENTS WANTED 
Salary and Commission Paid 

We want enterprising men and women to represent us. Ex- 
clusive territory ae Write us at once for Special Agent’s 
1901 proposition. not delay, as territory is being taken rapidly, 


Resinsoa 7 Thermal Bath Co., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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Open the Gates of Cheer! 


Lipa A. CHURCHILL 


On morning wings how active springs the mind 
That leaves the load of yesterday behind.—Pore. 


The two noblest things are sweetness and light.—Swirrt. 


oe yo will have troubles, young gentlemen, 

go whree you will,’’ said Dr. Lyman 
Beecher to his class; ‘‘but, when they come, 
don’t dam them up, but let them go dewn stream, 
and you will soon get rid of them."’ 

That is sound advice, and it is not only troubles | 
that should not be dammed up. Don't dam up | 
malice, or envy, or hard thoughts, or anger, or 
These things and their kin, dammed up, 
cannot help making a brackish, unhealthy pool 
where all sorts of noisome mental conditions will 
be generated, and from which the heart and soul 
life will be poisoned, perhaps beyond healing or 
redemption. I think it was Sydney Smith who | 
declared that it was his idea of hell to hate some- 
body. No one can afford, for his own sake, if | 
there were no other reason, to be less than char- 
itable, loving,serene. Strength and efficiency come 
of mental repose. Anger and unrest and soul fer- 
ment are sure preventives or destroyers of power. 


Do n’t Dam up Happiness 


There are some things of which one possesses 
the more the more he gives away. Happiness is 
one of these things. In fact, it is something one 
cannot dam up and keep it happiness. ‘‘ Happi- 
ness was born a twin,’’ and never remains bright 
and satisfactory and life-giving without its counter- 
part, which is happiness for others. If you try 
to dam it up, it becomes like stagnant water, losing 
its characteristics, and becoming something alto- 
gether unlike its original self. Happiness is like 

| the currency of a country; it serves no one unless 
it is kept in circulation. 

‘«Grandma,"’ said a little boy, ‘‘what makes | 
your silver teapot and sugar bowl so black ?”’ 

‘«They have been standing in the cupboard 
ten years,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I haven't thought it 
worth while to bring them out for any common 
person’s use, and there hasn't been any great 
occasion in our family.’’ 

Ah! how much sunshine and soul health and 
help are withheld from the world because people 
dam up the kindness and cheeriness and love ; 
the best ware of the heart closet, because they are 
not called out by uncommon people, and great 
occasions, until the luster and shine are replaced 
by blackness and deadness, where beauty and 
charm and heart warmth might have been. 


‘« Archie, did you thank the lady for her gift?’’ 

‘‘Yes, mamma,”’ replied the child, ‘‘but I 
didn’t tell her so.’’ 

Many people are admiring others, loving others, 
thanking others, but ‘‘do not tell them so.’’ 
Dammed-up feeling is the stagnant pool, the 
uncirculated currency, the hidden silver. It 
blesses not those whom it should bless, and by 
inaction grows turbid and dull and unlovely even 
to him who harbors it. Open the floodgates, 


Do n’t Dam up the Love Vibrations 
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From Maker to the Home 


buys this 
$96 Elegant 
Hanging 

= China 


Cabinct, 
from the factory, 
sent on approval, 
freight prepaid, you 
to return it at our 
expense if, after the 
severest ins) ection, 
you do not find it 
positively the best 
obtainable any 
where at this low 
price. At retail it 
would cost ’ 2. 
te $15. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL CA BINET 


» made of the finest select Quarter-sawed Osk, or Birch 

Mahogany, with fine piano polish finish; (also finished in 
Flemish or forest green), fine hand-carving. — han a 
door pulls and hinges. glass doors, and three large she)vy 
twelve inches deep. Height, 24 inches; width, 34 inches. “Tt 
will ornament any home. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT ort’ct 


South Carolina. and east of the Mississippi River, also States 
of Minnesota, Missouri, and Iowa. Other points on an 





equal basis. 

WE MAKE a spec.alty of Hotels and other large 
outfits, Write for our mammoth 

catalogue of furniture for every room in the house. 


YOUNG & CHAFFEE FURNITURE CO. 
Dent. 16° Grand Ranids Mich. U.S.A. 








| AT FACTORY RATES 

















bring forth choice wares in fitting praise, high 
commendation, sweet expressions ; circulate your 
soul coins from heart to heart. Life, vibration, 
use, are the law of a satisfactory existence. 
nation is always death, or rust and decay. 


Do n’t Dam up the Cheerful Look and Manner 


‘«What is the use of being gold if you look like 
brass?"’ pertinently asks some one. ‘‘I have 
had the blessed privilege of being refused a favor 
I asked of Miss G,’’ exclaimed a lady with her 
face aglow. ‘‘The privilege of being refused ?’’ 
questioned her astonished listener, ‘‘ Yes,’’ was 
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Finest Cagle of Human Hair about Onc. 
Third Ordinary Prices. 









— 
ours, Waves, etc., free. 







No moncy in otrpmece asked from readers of 


MN) crave HAIR SWITCHES 


We cen match perfectly any hair, 


pre antion tale paper. 
pions who mention paper, 
, it satisfactory. Otherwise 


the reply. 
of saying things that I'd rather have her refuse a 
favor than to have almost any one else grant it.”’ 
‘“‘Throw a bone to a dog,’’ said a shrewd 
observer, ‘‘and he will run off with it in his 
mouth, but with no vibration in his tail. Call 
the dog to you, pat him on the head, let him take 
the bone from your hand, and his tail will wag 
with gratitude. The dog recognizes the good 





soz. soinches, . $0.90 | 3 02. 04 inches, . $2.28 | deed, and the gracious manner of doing it. 
4 orcs oe inches, ee ae hn ag re 4 Those who throw their good deeds should not 
, Remit five cents for postage. | expect them to be caught with a thankful smile."’ 
ft Ali switches are short stern. Send sample lock of hair | 


Up with the gates! Let the happiness and 
| health and force destroyers float out into nothing- 
Let the beauty, the joy, the help, the 
| love, the force flow along to those who need them, 
and in the divine circle which such things 
describe come back to you. 











Stag- | 


‘«Miss G. has such a lovely manner | 


Te*MACE Y° section 
Book Cases 


(PATENTED-OTHER PATENTS PENDING. ) 





$1.00 Per Section (Without Doors. ) 


And upwards, accord- “ ” 
to ntyic and fase, SRipped «ON APPROVAL, 
subject to return at our expense if not He = in every particular 
tively the m net bookcase the lowest ee ever 
afered. it is the LY kind ives ABSOLUTE 


Non-Binding and _ CPatesies) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust-proof — Moisture- 
f. is several features that make the 
Macey” positively the best Sectional Bookcase in point of 
Construction-— Convedl 7's _—— Finish and Price ever made. 
Write for Catalogue “ AA-1 


THE FRED MACEY CO. Grand Raoids, Mich. 


Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
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—to specifications to suit everyone— 


Tricycles 
for Cripples, 















Let us quote you prices on special 
work. 
Catalogue free. 
By TRICYCLE AND 
0 CHAIR CO., 
Elyria, Ohio. - 
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Sparkling Eyes, 
Rosy Checks, 
Graceful Forms 


Come from a few moments’ 
daily use of 


Che Whitely 
Exerciseree 


occupies the least of space 
against the wall, yet gives 
greatest results in ex- 
chest, developing bust, 
rreeting round shoulders, 
strer nether ring the back, 
ducing corpulence. 
it ‘Grines perfect physical 
development to men, women 
and children. Equally es- 
sential to athletes and in- 
valida. 
Your doctor will recom- 
mend the Whitely if you 
ask him. 
Che Whitely is made in 
rades—$2, $3, $4 
and $5. Seld by 
or sent on receipt of price, 
or C.O.D., subject to ex- 
amination Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
for * Yay ne 
Send 10¢ tor enys! ho 
derson, of Yale. "“hvery ~*% of 
this 50 cent book is interesting and 
meets somebody's need. } 
tion just out, fully iNlustrated. 
The New ‘* TIGER BROOKLET” 
fall of origina! illustrations 
and sparkling facts SENT FREER 


_Hlealth, Strength, Beauty 


verson must have a sound mind ina healthy body. Every 
musele can be permanently enlarged and strengthened to 
ir present capacity, by simple, scientific, —_ a — 

‘ nsure a faultiess figure, vigorous strony 

y. grace, good appetite, and sound sleep. 

ect, and personal attractiveness are —~*. attainable through 
tr ing and right living. «omplete personal instructions 
any part of the world. Full particulars free. When 
(\merica, use a 2c. postal eard, or a 5c. stamp, and 
SELF CULTURE SOCIETY, Dept. S. 100, 
7 Stemecautter Street, E. C. London, England. 


WILL make FIRST CL ASS 
BOOKKEEPER of a7 in six 
weeks for $3 or RETURN MON- 
EY; distance and experience i imma- 
terial; may find good POSITION 
for you, too; placed pupil at $18 
weekly August A, another at $20 
weekly August 31. SAVE THIS 
AND WRITE. J.H. ‘ae ay IN, 
EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 
room 701, 1,215 Broadway, New 

or 








e Special courses for advanced stu- 
dents, teachersand professional musi- 
cians in a: Commerce, Form. 
* Fugue mec sition a 

All ed Departments” Takes only spare 

@time. Small & quick results. 
Easy and fascinating. ne. Von com become 
« 8 song writer, an ore iT 
a music critic, a 
poser. Improves instrumental and 
* vocal techhic,makes music intel 
increases earning power of 
Unexcelled curriculum. Write for prospectas, 
School 


of Music 


106 La le Street, Chicago 


e 
Forty-seven years of constant and health- 
ful progress and growth has put the 


New England 
UONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


of Boston, Mass., at the head (both in size and 
standing) of musical institutions in America. 
Comprehensive in plan, moderate in price, 
thorough in practice and famous for results. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


Send for an illustrated cat aan ue to 


HALE, General pong 











The 10c. = for 3 months’ 
rial subscription to 


or: Boy 


Best Boys’ Paper in the World! 
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|The Springtime gf Greatness 


[Concluded from page 433) 


ally to be seen in the modest library of her father’s | 


house, or pondering over knotty problems in the 
dark archives of the library of congress. 


+ a a 


Ore has only to analyze the features in the ac- 

companying portrait of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
to account for the success of that statesman. This 
portrait was made when Mr. Lodge was about 
twenty; and, even then, every feature, every line 
in the strong face shows character and determina- 
tion. It is quite true that he has had the prestige 
of a long line of famous ancestors to help him, 
but brains and determination are quite as neces- 
sary in sustaining a reputation as in its cre- 
ation. That Mr. Lodge has both there is no 
question. 

* * . 


TH career of Charles A. Towne bids fair to ful- 

fill all the promise of his youth. During 
his school days his studious habits, sound judg- 
ment, and clear insight into the affairs of men 
and institutions, were remarkable. His recent 
nomination as a candidate for the vice-presidency 
by the Populist convention, and subsequent with- 
drawal in Mr. Stevenson's favor, was simply an 
incident in his career. Through the courtesy of 
his relatives we reproduce, this month, a portrait 
of this promising young man, taken at that period 
in his life when the responsibilities of life were 
beginning to seem real. 


a s _ 


ULIAN and Evelyn Harris, sons of Joel Chandler 
J Harris, are two of the most successful news- 
paper editors in the country, and both of them are 
only boys. They are probably the youngest 
metropolitan editors in the United States. When 
Julian Harris was seventeen years old, he was at- 
tacked by the ‘‘newspaper fever’’ in its most vir- 
ulent form and spent all of his days and evenings 
at the ‘‘Constitution’’ office in Atlanta. He 
earnestly solicited the city editor for an assign- 
ment, and finally was sent out to a religious con- 
vention then in session in Atlanta. Newspaper re- 
porters would rather get any other assignment than 


that to a religious body, not because they object | 


to the sanctified atmosphere, but the proceedings, 


as a rule, are devoid of all excitement, and, to the 


newspaper man, interest. 

Young Harris went to this convention, however, 
determined to make the report the event of his 
life, and the old-time Atlanta newspaper men will 
tell you to-day that no more interesting, pictur- 
esque and cleverly word-painted story along this 
line ever appeared in the South. ‘He was given a 
position on the staff as a general reporter, and, 
when nineteen, was appointed news editor. 
He then went to Chicago and became a general 
reporter on the ‘‘Times-Herald,’’ going from 
there to the Sunday department as assistant Sun- 
day editor. In a few months he was offered the 
position of night editor on the ‘‘Times-Herald,’ 


but decided that he would return to the ‘‘Consti- | 


tution’’ instead. He was made night editor at 
twenty, then city editor, and a few months ago was 
appointed to the position of managing editor. 
He is probably the youngest managing editor of a 


“metropolitan daily newspaper in this country. 


His brother, Evelyn, has also been remarkably 
successful, being city editor. Evelyn Harris is 
twenty-two. Both of the Harris boys are graphic 
and forceful writers, and are earnest and energetic 
workers. 

The staff of the ‘‘Constitution”’ is very strong, 
and on it are some famous characters. Clark 
Howell is editor-in-chief, Joel Chandler Harris is 
an editorial writer, and Frank L. Stanton pub- 
lishes his poetry on its editorial page each day. 


g 
Backbone 


A good chance alone is nothing. Education is 


| nothing without strong and vigorous resolution | 
and stamina to make one accomplish something 


in the world. An encouraging start is nothing 
without backbone. A man who cannot stand 


| erect, who wabbles first one way and then the 


other, who has no opinion of his own or courage 

to think his own thought, is of very little use in 

this world. It is grit, it is perseverance, it is 

moral stamina and courage that govern the world. 
- 


The chief end of man is the symmetrical devel- 
opment of all his powers and faculties and the 
enjoyment which he will derive from their activity. 
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The Chicago, $35 


Is a Candidate for Your Office. 


An Honest Machine 
at an Honest Price! 
Beat, Ot from “The Household,” Boston, 


July, 1900 
e have been using “The Chicago” type- 
writer and cngpainte Bnd many fine points in 
this new machine which are Sar, in advance of 
5S the Sdatyiee. It of the 
old typewriters and several ee points § 
be found in any other.” : 


Visible Writing. 


Write us for 
, " address of our 
vs ; ei, : nearest agent. 


l| Chicago Writing Machine Co., Chicago, U.3.A. 





The am Cacee 


Uses Glass Plates and Film. and is equi fi 
indoor as well as all kinds of ou An apne 


Price, $2.50 and up. Hine Catalogue sent 
RAY CAMERA CO., 29 Capron Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


. He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


Quick Hair Restorer 
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The American Home | 


[Concluded from page 441) 


her fingers to beautify and glorify that home | 


which his love and industry has provided. 
The old-fashioned American home is going. 


What we need now is about one million old-fash- | 


ioned mothers, who will realize that the holiest 
institution on earth is the home. 


Away with that degraded conception of woman- | 


hood which is shaping the life of our young 
women to-day, the conception which makes 
woman to consist not in helpfulness, but in help- 
lessness. 

The delight of every American heart is home. 


The hope of the Republic is in the home. To | 


make the home a seat of holiness and happiness, 
and in it to prepare characters for their future 


part in life, is a mission worthy the incarnation of | 
an angel on earth. | 


ew#e#@# 


In Remembrance of the Turkey | 


THE melancholy days have come, the saddest | 

of the year,’ sang the poet. The tur- | 
key gobbler, strutting with an air of arrogant | 
self-importance about the barnyard, might gob- 
ble the same refrain if he could foresee his 
fate, and he might add, in anguish and bitterness 
of spirit: .‘‘Butchered to make an American | 
holiday !’’ 

But, since the future is veiled to turkeys as to 
men, the gobblers and hens pass contented 
autumn days, feasting on luxuries in the way of 
corn and bread crumbs, retiring early, sleeping 
well, and thus waxing fat and juicy for the time’ 
when they shall go the way of all good turkeys, 


- -_— _——- 





A TurkEY FARM IN LATE SUMMER 





and make their last appearance, in a beautifully | 
brown and crisp state, uponthedinner table. Like | 
many another world benefactor, the turkey, when | 
his head is cut off, reeeives great and widespread | 
appreciation. He occupies, indeed, a large place 
in the American heart, to say nothing of the | 
American stomach. 

Memories cling round the turkey—memories | 
gay and memories sad. The fat, luscious bird, 
with juice fairly dancing on him as he is brought 
sizzling from the oven, is greeted by the children 
at the Thanksgiving dinner with laughter and 
exclamations of delight. But often there are 
those present to whom the sight recalls other 
Thanksgiving dinners and laughter and sounds of 
merrymaking in other voices that are stilled for- 
ever. They are reminded, too, of their own 
childhood and youth, and ofttimes see the old 
days again through the mists of years. 














ALMOST RBADY FOR MARKET 


The market for turkeys is now a large source of 
evenue for Northern farmers. 
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contain 49 SAMPLES OF CLOTH "i. ;.;.: 


wee instruc- 
tions for self-measurement for you to order 
rial made 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
From 910.00 1 


pert cutters. Perfect fit guaranteed. One order will 
make you our constant patron and secure you fash- 
ionable and durable garments at half you pay local 


“ue® The Hansen Tailoring Co. 


1620-1621 N. Clatk Street, - CHICAGO. 





Greater New York now has a 
Population of nearty 
‘Four Wiiltions 


T is our business to give full and detailed a 
information ng everything of in- 
terest in New York, which it is possible to 


Ask ws for the address of any pereee. or 
firm, location, or anything pertaining to buildings, manufac- 


turies, wireless te 


shi 


icc and eSlgge’chfcen nepal socetia musi 
urc q m 
stions. works af art, hotels, sea shore resorts, theatres, 


Row and where to obtain goods of any description. 
If it ts Impossible to give information desired, money will be refunded. We 


charge 


Conte for services. (Guides furnished to sight seers at 
) Write te as or call. 


laformation Bureau, 42 E. 20th St.. N.Y. 


/ 


Equal te the best— Made by union tailors andex- | 


SEND NO MONEY, 


if you live within 700 miles of Chicago (if 


send $1.00), cut this ad out and send to us, and 
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SUCCESS 


OUND hand an? foot to household drudgery, 
scrubbing aa? rubbing day in and day out, 
doing your cleaning in the hard old fash- % 
ioned way—woman, why do you do it? Break away and use 


GOLD 
DUST 


The Best 
Washing Powder 


HIS famous cleanser has proven the emancipation of 

thousands of other women—why not yours? Let GOLD 

DUST do more of the work—you do more of the play. 
For greatest economy buy our large package. 


Soaoeern 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
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‘**THE ‘SALT’ OF SALTS” 


BBEY’S 


wt SALT 


The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruits 
eee CURES oe@ @ 


Headache, 
Constipation, 
Indigestion. 


Charles G. Purdy, M. D., states: “*The most effective and 
elegant aperient Salt for clearing the Gastro-intestinal tract, is 
‘Abbe ’s iervencens Salt. It is the only one which I have 


Faster than ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


"THE Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily 

6.30 p.m. No change of cars. First-Class and 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
Personally conducted excursions every Thurs- 
day from Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for 
illustrated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 





































fou suitable for children, and for my own use 
found a preparation 80 satisfactory.” 

Sold by most druggists or sent by mail. 
| 25c., 50c., $1.00 per hottie. 
THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 


Booklet free on request. Room i, 15 Murray St., N.Y. 


I have never 


GOOK and STEEL 
age STOVES RANGES 


$10.00 Oak Heating Stove 
15.00 Cook Stove 





30.00 Cast Range........ ° 
40.00 Steel Range............ 1 
WE MAVE WHAT YOU WANT 


5k? FREE CATALOGUE | 















Showing 190 styles and sizes of Stoves } 
best line offered by any coneern in the United States. GUARANTEED —- 
and shi i subject to examination and approval. | 
Conethens Can & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, | 

BOL Seuth Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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| delight of his art as compensation. 
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The Tragedy of a Snob 


[Concluded from page 443) 
Andrew once more riveted his gaze on the face 
which had completed his undoing. In a moment 


| the girl's clear eyes met his, then moved past as 
| indifferently as if she had gazed upon space. 
| Andrew turned, forgetting his hat, and almost ran 


from the house, down the street and up the stairs 
to his apartment. He flung himself into a chair, 
buried his face in his hands and groaned aloud. 
The hopelessness of his case surged through his 
brain with pitiless reiteration. He might as well 


| attempt to fly to one of the cold stars above his 


casement as to besiege the society of New York. 
There was literally no human being out of earth’ s 
millions to give him the line that would pass him 
through those open, invincible portals. Had he 
been a baboon from Central Africa, his chances 


| would have been better; he would have com- 


pelled their attention for a moment. 

There were heavy fortiéres over his door ; no 
one could hear his groans, and he afforded him- 
self that measure of relief. The tears ran down 
his cheeks ; he twisted his strong hands together. 
Those whose hearts have been convulsed by the 
bitterness 01 love, by the loss of beloved children, 
by the downfall of great hopes, may read with 
scorn this suffering of a snob. It may seem a 
mean and trivial emotion. But he has had scant 
opportunity to study human nature who knows 
nothing of the power of the snob to suffer. An 
artist may toil on unrecognized, yet with the deep 
A man in 
public life may be stung with a thousand bitter de- 
feats, but he has the joy of the fight, the self- 
respect of legitimate ambition. But for the re- 
peated defeats of even the successful snob, what 
compensation? Step by step he climbs, to find 
another still to mount, each bristling with ob- 
stacles, to which he yields the shreds and patches 
of his self-respect. The bitter knowledge that he 
is on tolerance is ever with him,—that, no matter 
how high he rises, he can never reach his goal, for 
at the goal are those only who have never known 
the need tostrive. 'Tis a constant battle for a soap- 
bubble, -an ambition without the soul, which 
opens its arins when the material substance has 
indubiously eluded its grasp. 

And Andrew? Hehad not even planted his 
foot on the first step. For five years he had lived 
in a fool's paradise, a corroding dream. There 
was literally nothing else on earth that he wanted. 
His money had come to him as the very irony of 
Fate. It could not give him the one thing he 
wished, and he had no other use for it. His 
dream was over. He felt like an aged man set 
free from an asylum for the demented after a pe- 
riod of incarceration which had devoured the 
good years of his life. He loo’.ed at his wealth 
as such a man would look at all the joys of light 
and liberty and taste offered to his paralyzed 
senses. 

When the sun rose it shone down with an air of 
personal sympathy upon the fleet of white yachts 


| in the bay, upon the grand old avenues, upon the 


relics of a historic past no cottager ever thinks of, 
upon the splendid houses of those who have made 
Newport's younger fame. And it straggled through 
one pair of heavy curtains and gleamed upon the 
white face of a young man who had joined the 
ranks of those who proclaim the world their con- 
queror. [THE END] 
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The Decadence of Mozart 
««Who composed ‘The Magic Flute?’ '’ asked 
an old lady of one of the authors of ‘ Pinafore."’ 


| **Mozart,"* replied Mr. Gilbert. 


| «Indeed! 


I never heard of him. Is he still 
composing ?”’ 2 

«No, madam,”’ replied the wit, ‘‘he is decom- 
posing;’’ whereat the lady was somewhat dis- 


composed. 
td 


Well Earned Rpose 

‘To Mary, first wife of John Jones,"’ read the 
first inscription on five similar gravestones in a 
row. On the second was, ‘* To Jane, second wife 
of John Jones;”" on the third, ‘‘To Margaret, 
third wife of John Jones;’’ on the fourth, ‘To 
Madeline, fourth wife of John Jones;’’ and, on 
the fifth, ‘‘To John Jones, at rest!"’ 

g 

The young man who thinks first of his employer's inter- 

est and devotes himself tirelessly to it in forgetfulness ©! 


his own is, other things being equal, the surest to succeed 
| in life. —THEODORE HARRIS 
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Limited 
Opportunity 


To Purchase a 


On 6 Phane 


Substituted for our Gram-o-phone 
which is abandoned ) 


PAAAAAAAAAAAAASIAAAIH 


Sn oe a re | 


On the Instalment Plan 


NO PAYMENT 
IN ADVANCE 








Provides a way by which any yearly sub- 
scriber to SUCCESS, up to the number of 500 
can, 


(1)—Have the opportunity of testing the won- 
derful merits of the Zon-o-phone in their 
own home; 


(2)—If they so desire, purchase the instrument, 
at a special price; paying for it on the 
monthly installment plan—no payment in 
wu. nce. 


FALL GREETING 


We have perfected a type of talking machine and 
record, unlixe anything ever before offered, and fur- 
nishing an inexhaustible means of pléasure, profit 
and entertainment tor the parlor, church or hall. 


THE ZON-1).PHONF is the machine. It is hand- 
somely designed, old defects eliminated, improve- 
ments added. and perfected to the last detail. It is 
substituted for our old Gram-o-phone which we have 
abandoned including the name. 


THE ZON-O.PHONE RECORD is made by an 
entirely new and recently discovered process and 
marks the most notable progress yet made in repro- 
ducing sound. Science and a happy accident revealed 
the process to us, and we find ourselves able to an- 
nounce a mighty achievement for the year 1900, 
namely, a perfect recording of sound vibrations which 
have heretofore been totally lost, and which in other 
processes may be recognized by the blast or screech so 
common to them. 4 

This is not, therefore, the old talking machine 
with new attractions, but completely a new talking 
machine outfit vital in its ye | part and alive in ever 
detail of delicacy, perfection, rhythm and sound wit 
nature itself. 

We want you to realize what an unlimited source 
of enjoyment is offered with one of these Zon o-phone 
outhts. 

We can afford the above ponerene terms because 
we believe that this outfit will captivate you as it has 
captivated others. We want to send it to you on 
trial, and it is yours on the above terms, with no other 
obligation than a ML a fair trial and to return 
within twenty-four hours if not satisfactory. 


CONDITIONS: Limited to 500as above. Goods 
ours until returned or paid for. Offer limited to ter- 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains. The outfit con- 
si-ting of a Zon-o-phone complete and four superb 
Zon-o-phone records for So.c0 =e. ra install 
ments as agreed upon, sm payment’ down 
monthly thereafter. 

WARNING.—Parties who have recently at- 
tempted to trade in the Gram-o-phone, and reap the 


advantage of our — have been enjoined. All 
others are warael as to the purchase of Gram-o- 
phones. The Zon-o-phone is the only legitimate talk- 
ing machine using disc records and our machines 
records are protected by the allied patents of the four 
great talking machine corporations. 
Send one dollar Zon-o- phone club 
membership fee to the office of 
«¢ Success ” which will secure the 
easy payment privilege, and 
prompt shipment of the Zon-o- 
phone and records, for examina- 
tion. Further particulars on ap- 
plication to Success, New York. 


. 
National Gram-o-phone Corp.. 874 Bway, New York. 4 
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SUCCESS 
THE YOUNG MEN OF JAPAN 


HENRY IRVING DODGE 


IS imperial majesty is to be congratulated 
upon his astuteness in selecting Sadazuchi 
Uchida to keep an official eye upon the commer- 
cial interests of Japan in New York Nothing, 
big or little, escapes ‘the vigilance of this lynx- 
eyed watcher on the hilltop of trade. No oppor- 
tunity that may be turned to the advantage of his 
country is allowed by him to pass unimproved. 
The man’s personality is interesting. He is of 
medium stature and sturdy, as becomes all good 
Japanese. He has a round, jolly face, blue black 
hair, and eyes that are wonderful to behold,—eyes 
that are at once soft and penetrating, —eyes that, 


| while they flash with ingenuous pleasure at any 


complimentary allusion to Japan, or soften with 


| sympathy at the recital of distress, still have in 


| man is best conveyed. 


them an expression that warns one that it would 
be extremely difficult to pull the wool over them 
in a commercial or diplomatic sense. 

But when Uchida talks, the character of the 
One hangs with fascina- 


| tion upon his deliberate and hesitating speech. 
He speaks with the soft abruptness of utterance | 
and rare selection of words so characteristic of the | 


educated foreigner. Trained in the consular ser- 
vice, and earning promotion step by step, until he 


| has practically reached the primacy,—for New 








York is fast distancing London in importance as 





a Japanese trading port,—Uchida, although less | 
than forty, is considered one of the most reliable | 


authorities on occidental and oriental intercourse. 

He was pleased when asked to speak of his 
country, especially of the younger men, their 
training and prospects. 

‘‘All classes of people in Japan,’’ said Uchida, 
‘«were under the influence of the feudal system 
until about twenty-five years ago. They were 
divided into four castes: knights, farmers, me- 
chanics, and merchants; the last-named being 
considered the lowest. Young men of the higher 
castes at. that time did not care to become mer- 
chants, and this prejudice existed until quite re- 
cently. Somehow tradesmen were despised. 


| Under the old régime, the highest ambition of 


our young men was to get positions in the govern- 
ment, as they did not care to go into business or 
become farmers or mechanics. During the last 
ten or fifteen years, however; commerce and what 
might be termed commercial industries have be- 
come very active, and our best blood is now seek- 
ing employment outside of the civil or military 
service of the government. These young men 
are mostly graduates of universities, or colleges. 

‘Young men graduates are usually employed by 
corporations or firms, and get from fifty to sixty 
yen (twenty-five to thirty dollars,)a month. A 
good many of these young men work their way 
up to very high positions, such as partners, presi- 
dents, vice-presidents or directors. There is no 
system of promotion in private corporations, the 
same as there is in the government, but it is a 
case of the best man winning. There is a very 
good system of civil service in the government, 
the applicants being compelled to pass an exam- 
ination before being admitted to the service. 
Public employees cannot be dismissed without 
due process of law, or reduced in rank against 
their wills. 

‘«In the big commercial houses, some of the 
employees have mounted the ladder of success to 
such a height as to command salaries of from 
eighty thousand to one hundred thousand yen a 
year. Our graduates from both universities num- 
ber from fifteen hundred to two thousand a year; 
but, as the demand for them for business purposes 
is much in excess of the supply, large salaries 
and rapid promotions are the result. A graduate 
of the department of technology will get from 
forty to fifty yen a month when in a government 
position, but will receive, if employed by a rail- 
road or other industrial corporation, one hundred 
yen a month. 

««Until about fifteen years ago, our government 
used to pay the expenses of bright young men in 
the universities. But now there are scholarships 
endowed by corporations who are in need of the 
service of graduates. Should a young man be 
employed by one of these corporations, he may 
go through college, and, upon graduation, enter 
upon active service, and then pay back to the 
corporation the amount of his tuition fees. It 
costs a young man about twelve or fifteen dollars 
a month, including board, instruction, clothing 
and books, to go through one of our colleges or 
universities. All the instructors and professors of 
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THIRD EDITION 
PRICE, TEN CENTS, (Postpaid) 
. se & 


LITTLE BOOK, but it contains explicit instruc- 
tions which teach you how to make a powerful 
Chemical Battery Installation at a very little out- 

lay, so that you can have brilliant electric light in your 
residences for all purposes without machinery. 

The book is thorough in few words, and illustrated with 
practical diagrams, formula, etc., being written under- 
standingly for everybody. 


It teaches electricity 
At in plain language ‘ as 


A New York minister states that he is about to lecture on elec- 
tricity through knowledge obtained from this book. 
A reader (a U.S, Army en r), writes that this book nee 
more about eleetrieity than entire library of electrical 
Decorate your children’s Xmas Trees with small electric lights, at little 
expense. he writer of “ Electric Light Home” has received 
Seven Awards for his many inventions. Address: 


JAS. H. MASON 


170-2 West Broadway, Dept. 6, New York City 

















ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
LEAFLETS 


EDWIN J. HOUSTON, Ph. D., and A. BE. EENNELLY, Se. D. 
IN TH 


REE GRADES 
Gree. Price, $1.50 
Intermediate Grade, Price, $1.50 
300 Pages, 140 Iiustrations 
Advanced Grade, - Price, $1.50 
296 Pages, 121 Ilustrations 
This series has been prepared for the purpose of 
presenting, concisely and accurately, the funda- 
mental principles of electrical science as applied 


Element 
296 


| in practical work. Each of the three grades is 
| complete in itself, though one may be used as a 


stepping stone to the next higher grade. 
Keep posted on electrical matters by reading 


AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY; SUBSCRIPTION Price, $1.00 Per 
A 8-Months’ Trial Subscription for 25c. 
Sample copy and complete cats logue of Electrical books sent to any 
upon receipt of 10 cents. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN CO., Beard Bidg., New York 


Please mention SUCCESS when you write. 


Year 





PPOS— — PROOOOOS SESE SHS HEHEHE HOOD 
Dr. O. S)§ MARDEN’S 3’ 
LATEST BOOK ; 


WINNING OUT 


[ILLUSTRATED] 
12mo., gilt top, $1.00 
A companion volume to Dr. Marden’s famous books, 
“ PUSHING TO THE Front,” “ARCHITECTS OF FaTE,” ete. 


Should be read by every reader of SUCCESS 


For sale at all book stores, or sent on receipt of price, post- 
paid by the publishers. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON 















BIG 
DIVIDENDS 


with safety is what are for. We are offering to 
car clients and others'for ort time only, an 
investment that will pay not less than 


50° THIS YEAR 


and we feel confident that another year it will be 100 per cent. 
NEXT. @IVIDEND NOVEMBER 15th. 


For full partienlars, address 
mM ihe he ae 
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Tory DIRECT FROM THE BBA EV, 


'5]925 sane “MACEY” 


desk, No. 10-H, direct from the tactory, Freight Pre- 
aid, sent “On Approval,” to be returned at our expense 
if not found positively the best roll top desk ever sold at 
retail at so low a price. 

Tete dock to 9 in, long, 90 in. wide, 4 in. gt 4 
quarter-eawed oak front, closed back, base mould, 22 
pigeon-holes, 9 tile boxes, 2 arm — ball bearing casters, and 


3 complete letter Giese. This desk a@ good finish, and 
fr =e auaier Lp FF ee 





SUCCESS NOVEMBER, 1900 


Approval 
Prepaid 


these institutions are paid by the government, and | Sent on 
the presidents are government officers. The fac- E 
ulties usually consist of American, English, Ger- 
man and French professors. | speak of the 
imperial universities. It is also customary in our 
country for men living in the university towns to 
take the sons of provincial friends into their 
houses and permit them to serve as domestics 
while they are attending college. This is very 
largely done. 

‘*There are about a thousand young Japanese 
men in this city who are serving as domestic ser- 
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; PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


; WE PREPAY FREIGHT ‘2! points east of the Mississippi 
SS 


. and north of South Carolina (points 
eyond on equal basis.) 


; 
; 
; 
; Write for our Complete Catalogue. 
; 
; 


; THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
: Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 

: j . W Ki ive | 

; Lotter Files and Gard Indexes: ini ‘Sctt“aireet from the 
; actory at fetery prices. Ask for complete catalogues. 
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Soda Fountain fy ti 





ay 
: TRADE MARK 
Small steel capsules filled with ugquid Carbonic Acid Gas. 





Kasily—Quickly—Cheaply 
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MAKE ALL. DRINKS SPARKLING 


£poqksoae 405 














Every cold liquid made to snap, sparkle, and fizz in an instant. 
Pint Bottles, 61.50 ap: Pint Syphom Attachments, 5@e. rt Syphons, 
$3.00 ap. SPARKLETS, Pints, 25¢.: Quarts, 4@¢., (Bex of 10) 
Mineral Tablets and Fruit Syrups Furnished. 


| COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., B'way & 25th St., New York City. 











STA MMERING 


On * new r Institute provides superior accommoda- 
hundred students, Surroundings home- 
ke, moral and wholesome. Facilites for training 
t aled elsewhere. 

ler by permission to Hon. Hi. 8. Pingree, Governor of 
y Fon. Wm. C. Maybury, Mayor of Decroit, Rev. Robert 
Btuart MacArthur, D. D., LL. D., Panor Calvary Bap ist 
rch, New York City, Prof. Thos. C. Trueblood, University 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor, M 
Additional references furnished on request. Our 
ok, “The Origin and Treatment of 
ag.” the gest and most instructive 47 
. find ever published, sent FREE toany £2 
ess for 6 cts. in stamps to cover postage. Ask 
« &@ FREE sample copy of Ps Le Phono- 

*a monthly paper exclusively for mm seeeew sone 

who st stamanes. Answer this Adv. at once, Kiaress wm stammerea for mone 


TiLK LEWIS SCHOOL, 170 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, ‘08 ‘wenty yeu 


SIXTEENTH SUCCESSFUL SEASON! 
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they will return to Japan and engage in business. expense Ait only, 98.95 and keep : if not, our 
i « . $ . . cash is order, 63,50 ex and w 
| The Japanese believe in adopting all methods wilt re yen wey if they ars ‘not mstistactory.), Thee hand. 
| which they recognize as superior to their own. stiff, ruahes have 6 x bristles, extra, long, sscutely bid by 
We have no false pride about that. silver mountingn “At retail they wonid cost from $6.00. to 84.5 


“e d . , or j , Wee ve initials (three or = Sa nograms 
I don't know w hether it would be good for an | \eengravel catalogue of dain cet i meme for birthday, © 
American to go to Japan to earn money, unless he | ding ae -¥ sah tas ae 
has a certain amount of capital to invest. In that | a : = 


case, his prospects would be bright, for there are | 
splendid opportunities for manufacturing indus- | 
tries there. 
‘««Several of our prominent men and statesmen 
now in positions of great authority are graduates 
| of American colleges. Among them are Baron 
Inajiro Tajiri, vice-minister of state for finance, a 
graduate of Harvard; Kentaro Kaneko, ex-minis- GLOVES 
ter of state for agriculture and commerce, a life 
Factory to Family by mail post-paid. 


member of the house of peers, of the Harvard | Our great $3.00 black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha kid 
law school; Jutaro Komura, ex-minister to the | o~ =. 4 rst = ‘es Ra. .4 — pee 
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ae oy = +. cary to Russia, of the of gloves and salttone 60 cents and upwards. all in allustrated 
arvard law school; Kazuro Hatoyana, ex-presi- | et “Glove Pointers.” tura jac way, 
~~ Ba P Calfskin, and other fur coats; Ga sway whole hide robes, 
dent of the house of representatives, the most | Taxidermy and Head Mounting in booklet ‘ Moth-Proof.” 
rominent lawyer of Japan, of Yale and Co- | Do you want hides or skins tanned for rugs or robes? Get 
orem : - our “Custom Tan Folder.’”’ Wealso buy raw furs. 


sss The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 5¢,cster. 's. ¥. 
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THOUGHT I simfelled smoke, captain,’’ re- As Built in Bangor, Me d 
| plied James Maxwell, the pilot, when asked A single one of my designs 


blished in the Laaies’ 

‘ome Journal, «. “ton 
built over sootimes. I have 
6co others. My latest books 
of plans, giving sizes, costs, 
views, etc., are :— 


what he was hunting for, with such a trou- 

bled look, all over the steamer ‘‘Clydesdale."’ 
««T’ve thought the same thing, once or twice,”’ 
said the captain, ‘‘and one of the passengers has 
called my attention to it also. Itcomes quite strong 


; : 5 150 

for an instant, and then it seems to pass away.”’ | a able ae 
After a short search, the passenger went below, | 50 Cottages, lens than 8400, . 50 
confident that there was no danger, and Maxwell | {F; y = a ue ae 
es sistas 2000, 1.00 

returned to the helm: but for hours the captain . vi 4 Guedes S008, see 

| continued what seemed a hopeless quest. eS ao 
‘¢ Maxwell !'’ he suddenly exclaimed, as he | | : : a aprara 1.00 

| rushed upon deck, ‘‘the flames have burst out at 10 Medel Seboolhonses I:e0 
” ; 00 


| the paddle-box ! 


ey ghey 
* es ne indispens- 
ee ~ag I put eet Ss calmly inquired the pilot Rts Home: Baller af 2 2 Stee 
ae ie ‘ > : < * «6 p by ° . ce 
No, no !"" said the captain ; ‘‘go on! It's | | ofinformationon Dadtdl Geceratis gs ng el ey 


much safer."’ 

««O, God Almighty !"' pleaded Maxwell, as he | 
stood for a moment with his right hand upon his 
heart, his left raised toward heaven, ‘‘enable me 
to do my duty ! and, O God, provide for my wife, 
my mother and my child !’’ Then, with but one 
glance at the terrible, iron-bound Galloway coast, 
with its lofty, perpendicular masses of rock, ren- 
dering all thought of rescue apparently hopeless, 
he sternly held the vessel to her course. But the 
fire soon burst forth with such ungovernable fury 
that the only hope lay in trying to reach and scale 
those cruel crags, and the pilot turned the bow 
toward them. The ‘‘Clydesdale’’ was the fastest 
steamer afloat in her day, and she seemed to fly 
over the water. Her eighty passengers were . 
crowded at the bows, which the rush of the vessel Should you die the day after the policy is 
kept clear of the flames, while the breeze made by | issued your family gets the $1 .000. 
the swift motion carried the fire and smoke back Larger amounts in proportion. 
toward the hero at the helm. The master and 
crew turned the hose upon the deck and other We will lend you money on this policy. 

| woodwork around the pilot, but this only checked After three years it will be in full force nearly 
the steady advance of the conquering flames. The | Twelve Years Longer, no pace being re- 
deck under him became intensely heated, and, as 

quired. 

| the planks shrank, the hot air and smoke rushed 

| upward through the cracks. But the martyr It may be surrendered for Cash. 
neither flagged nor flinched ; and, when a mo- Free Booklet with full information by Mail. 
mentary change of wind would blow away the | Get this, and think and act. XXE 
smoke, the multitude on the prow would raise a 
shout of grateful wonder and encouragement. Philadelphia, Penn. 
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The blazing steamer was seen from the shore, 

| and signals were set and torches waved to indicate 
an opening in the hungry rocks barely wide | 
enough to admit the vessel. Maxwell, whose feet | 
J 
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The Shirt Waist Man 


can hold his trousers securely 
/} with the lgprovep WASHBURNE 

Patent Trousers SuPPORTERS, 
which grip the waistband and 
hook over the belt. Instantly 
removed, By mail, 10 cts. each. 





were already roasted on the deck, saw the signals, 

and ran the ‘‘Clydesdale’’ into the open space, 

alongside a ledge ‘of rocks, upon which all but him | 

alone found a safe refuge, escaping wholly un- 
d other 

scathed. A moment after the vessel touched the cE} gear < afl waskiaren = 

rocks, the engines ceased to beat, and James | Paseeners, Free. 


| Maxwell's heroic spirit spread its wings. AMERICAN RING CO , Bex 79, Waterbury, Cont 
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MENTAL SPARKS 


I AM not going to join the church,"’ 
wiseacre to Dr. Van Dyke,— 
pocrites there."’ 

‘‘Never mind, my dear fellow,’’ replied the 
vine, ‘‘there is room for one more.’’ 

There is always room for one more bright, hu- 
orous flash of conversation. Even after Robert 
eel had granted him a pension revertible to 
s wife, Hood saw a chance for his last pun: 
Death stops my pen, but not my pension."’ 

Wit is timely, even in discussing serious ques- 
tions, as when Lord Coleridge asked William M. 
Evarts: ‘‘Is it true that Washington threw a silver 
dollar across the Potomac ?"’ 

‘‘It is quite possible,’’ 


said a 
‘*they are all 


replied Mr. Evarts, 


thoughtfully, ‘‘for a dollar in those days went | 


farther than it does now. But, indeed, Wash- 
ington did better than that—he threw a sovereign 
across the Atlantic !"’ 

This shaft of Evarts moved much faster than the 
‘lightning horse’’ which the political candidate 
hired. ‘*Give me the best and fastest horse you 
have, Sam,"’ said he to a stableman of the oppo- 
site party, ‘‘so that I will have time to go around 
and see the boys before the convention comes 
in. 

rhe horse looked all right, but he broke down 
completely as soon as he got over the effects of 
the pepper he swallowed just before starting, and 
the candidate arrived after his rival had been 
nominated, and the convention had adjourned. 

‘‘Look here, Smith,’’ said the politician, on 
his return, ‘‘you must be training this horse for 
the New York market. You expect to sell him 
to an undertaker for a hearse horse, don't you, 
at a good round price ?”’ 

‘‘No, no!’’ expostulated the stableman, 
one of my best horses."’ 

“Oh, don’t deny it! I know by his gait that 
you have spent days training him to pull a 
hearse; but it’s all time wasted. He will prove a 
dead failure. He's altogether too slow. He 
couldn’ t get a corpse to the cemetery in time for 
the resurrection !"’ 

He should have been fed upon oats, which, as 
Dr. Johnson stated in his ‘‘Dictionary,’’ ‘are 
the chief food uf the inhabitants of Scotland, 
but of the horses of England.’’ 

‘Vera weel, doctor,’’ said a Scot; ‘‘ but where 
will ye find sich men, anu sich horses?’ ‘‘The 
man had horse sense, anyway,"’ says Mr. Waters, 


‘the’s 





It was Horace Porter who said that New York | 


aristocrats have vam at the beginning of their 
names, as the Vanderbilts, Vanderpoels, and 
Van Rensselaers, while the democrats have it at 
the close, as the Donovans, Sullivans, etc. 

‘‘The classes will meet here to-morrow at ten 
o clock,’’ was what Professor Blackie had written 
ipon the board; but one of the students who ar- 
rived a little early erased the ‘‘c,’’ and was much 
amused at the professor's peculiar look as he 
noted the change. ‘‘Two can play at that 
game,’’ was the teacher's only remark, as he 
coolly erased the ‘‘t,’’ to the general discomfiture 
if the students. 

+ oe 7 7. 


‘‘What!"’ exclaimed a lord at whose door a 
young man had announced his name as John 
Curran; ‘*You are not Curran? You couldn't 
say ‘boo’ to a goose !|"’ 

‘‘Boo, my lord,’’ replied the wit, coolly. 

‘‘Yes, yes!'’ stammered the lord, ‘‘you are 
the man; come it at once !"’ 
* * * * 

‘Il say, Sherry,’’ said one of two royal dukes, 
vho had met Sheridan in St. James Street,’" we 
have just been discussing the question whether 
you are a greater fool or rogue. What is your 
pinion, my boy ?"’ 

‘‘Why,”” said the wit, smiling and bowing at 
hec -ompliment, and then taking each of the dukes 
by an arm, ‘‘i’ faith, I. believe I am between the 


wo!"* 
* - * * 


Well, you are teaching the young idea how to 
hoot, are you?”’ asked a visitor of a teacher in a 
\entucky school. 

‘Well, no," replied the teacher; ‘‘I'm not— 
don't have to. They are born that way. What 
m trying to do is to teach them how not to 
hoot!’* Kentucky needs more such school- 
a: (ers, 

lhese are but a few samples from ‘‘ Flashes of 
Vi: and Humor,"’ by Robert Waters, published 
y he EpGar S. WERNER PUBLISHING AND SupP- 
Ly COMPANY, New York. 
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A Wonderful Incandescent 


Makes its own gas, perfectly safe, com- 
plete, portable, easy to handle. A 100 can- 
die power light at a cost of 


Six Cents per Week. 
Our Incandescent Gasoline Lamps give the 
most brilliant and satisfactory light at a 
fraction of the cost of any other system of 
artificial lighting. The lamps produce a 
wonderful, steady, white light thatcan only 
be compared with sunshine. Our guarantee: 
Your meoncy back if not satisfactory. 





Our lamps can be used anywhere. 
Price $2.00 up. Catalogue on appli- 
cation. Agent. and salesmen wanted. 


THE U.S. GAS LAMP ay ang 
170 Dearbora Street, Chieago, Ill 











AGENTS WANTED to sell THE STANDARD 
GAS LAMP. 
fulinvention. 1-6 the expense 
times the light. oe safe. 14 different styles. 
Retail from $4.00 u All brass. Country people 
can now have light brighter than electricity and 
cheaper than kerosene. Can furnish thousands of 
testimonials from people using them for months. 
Agents coining money. Write for exclusive terri- 
tory. STANDARD GAS LAMP COMPANY, 


118-120 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





rosene, or six 













Wasted Up Chimney 


By USING THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


COST 82.00 AND UP. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. Write for booklet on 
Economy in Heating Homes. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 14 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 











Cc Cooke a a whole meal over 1 burner on gaso/tne, owl, 
gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One Half. 





Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam 
and odors. k 
more water. 
and — Valua 
order for Cookers. Send for illustrated eute- 
al We pay express. Agents Wanted 
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RACINE HOSIERY 


AGENTS WANTED . represent vaeake Someone RACINE 
HOSIERY. Sold direct to the consu re manu- 
facturers of the famous RACINE Fe FEET. new “ject for old 
hosiery; one of the best se BE squats’ po novelties put out in 
years. Sample pair, Ten Cone 

3, Wis. 
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Our elegant New Jewel [ -head Sewing Machine possess- 
| the latest improvements, high 
and orcas se workmanship. 
hipped direct ar @ 5@, the lowest 
rice ever known. 380 days’ free trial. 
oney refunded if not as represented. 

20 years. All attachments 


840.00 Arlington for $14.50 
$50.00 Arlington for $17.00 
$60.00 Kenweod for 621.50 
Other Machines at 8%, $8 4 810.50 
Large Hlustrated catalogue ani testimonials Free. 
CASH BUVERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Buren St., B-380, Chicago. 















BROWN’S... 

--» FAMOUS PICTURES 
ONE CENT EACH. 120 for $1. 
Size 51-278. 1700 Subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous paintings, 
architecture, etc. 225 on Life of Christ, 
175 Madonnas. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 
¢ samen Sey and 24-page catalogue. 

lustrated with thirty pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 





Learn to Tell Fortunes 


with cards. Amusing. Remunerative. My system 
fully mastered in a * hours’ study. Worth $25 tu 
anybody. Sent complete, delivery charges prepaid, 
for $1, if you order within 30 days from date of this 
publication. Write to-day for free sample lesson. 
B. G. Archibald, 95 Brunswick St., Newark, N. J. 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


ETIQUETTE. R e (ston marred by bad inaauers 





A perusal of this work will isa 
book for orerreets, for the select sets as ay tor the less 
ambitious he subject is presented in a bnght inter- 


esting manner and represents vogue. 
By Agnes H. Morton. 


LETTER WRITING. 82,Asnes_H; Morton. 


ter writing, because they fear they cannot say just the right 
in This admirable book not only shows by pense s ex- 

alr mp es just what kind of letters to write for tlabed oecasio 

but it teaches the reader to become an accomplished original 

 & Joon, H. Bechtel. 


etter writter 

SLIPS OF SPEECH. ohn H. Bechtel. 

then The best of us do. Why not avoid them? Anyone 

with the desire for self-improvement can. No necessity for 
tudying rules of rhetoric or grammar when this can be 

had It teaches both without the study of either. 


THE DEBATER'S 2, ilien Pussnses, Tare 
TREASURY 


power of skilltul debate. Here are di- 

* rections for organizing debating socie- 

ties, and suggestions for all who desire to discuss questions 

npublic Also a list of over 200 questions for debate, with 

arguments both affirmative and negative. 

TOASTS By William Pittenger. 

* not give for the ability to respond to them f 

No need to give much when you can learn the art from this 

little book. It wili tell you how to do it ; not only that, but 
by example, it will show you the way. 


What would you 


Cloth binding. Each 50 cents. Sold everywhere, 
or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. . . . .. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
923 Arch Street % Philadelphia. 
» ~i€> ~3€>~3O> ~ 30> ~~ E> XE 


Books by Mail Cheap 


W HY pay ne Be s price for books when 

by joining the Empire Book Club you can 
secure any book you wish, delivered at your 
home, at wholesale price? Write at once for 
booklet «S,’’ which tells of the advantages we 
)ffer you and the terms of membership. 


THE EMPIRE BOOK CLUB, 71 Broadway, New York 
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Ph. ?.. President, Ne. 412 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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The Gates Ajar; You May Peep In 


HE Epirors wish to call special attention to 
some of the striking features of the next few 
issues of SUCCEsS. 

Edwin Markham is preparing a masterly poem 
on THE MiGHty HUNDRED YEARS (1800-1900). 
William T. Stead, the most trenchant writer in 
Europe, will discuss THE MORAL RETROGRESSION 
OF THE CENTURY, and J. Henniker Heaton, the 
brilliant member of parliament, and father of the 
imperial penny post, will contribute a charming 


| prophecy on THE UNWRITTEN ALLIANCE OF THE 
| ANGLO-SAXON RACES. 


itary goods. Catalogue, | ories. 


| American artists. 


William Ordway Partridge, poet, artist, and 
America’s most noted sculptor, has been engaged 
to conduct a department on art. He will be rep- 
resented in, the next few numbers by a series of 
helpful papers on How TO APPRECIATE WORKS 
oF ArT, How To BECOME AN ARTIST, etc. 

The December issue of SuccEss will contain a 
masterly condensation of THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE CENTURY, by George H. Sandison. This 
feature alone will be worth the price of a year's 
subscription. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox contributes a valuable 
paper on Roaps TO Happiness, together with a 
Christmas poem. 

The ambassadors and representatives of foreign 
countries will pay their tribute to ‘‘ Miss Colum- 
bia’’ on A CENTURY OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
AMERICA. 

The January number, besides many other good 


things, will contain instructive articles by leaders 


of invention and progress on AMERICA FIFTY 
YEARS HENCE. 

These articles will be of great value, as they 
will in every instance be based upon facts and 
probabilities, not upon mere speculations or the- 
Each writer will confine himself to his own 
special line on which he can speak with the voice 
of authority. 

Hudson Maxim will contribute a paper on EN- 
GINES OF WAR AND MANNER OF CONDUCTING 
War Firty YEARS HENCE. 

Experts will endeavor to show in a graphic man- 
ner the influence iron, steel, and the elevator 
will have upon the architecture of the Twentieth 
Century. 

The covers and many of the illustrations will 
be the work of some of the most noted of our 
Many of the best writers in 
this and other countries will contribute to their 
pages, and froma mechanical as well as an artistic 
and literary standpoint, these will be the finest 
numbers of Success that have yet appeared. 
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Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for paeee desiring 
to travel at high rate of speed. 

This service is punctual. It is, also, 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. 

These trains run between the cities 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 

Their service may be used with equal 
advantage for all points east and west. 

They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

Among them are the famous ‘‘Lake 
Shore Limited’’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “Book of Trains”’ is 
designed to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


“. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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Scenery of rugged grandeur and vivid color. 
and cave dwellings, petrified forests, extinct volcanos. 





Purblo Village. Walpi. 


California 


Fe Route 


Prehistoric ruins, cliff 


The Pueblo Indians—a strange, pastoral people, with unique costumes 
and handicraft, communal dwellings and dramatic pagan ceremonies. 


The California 
Limited 

runs daily Chicago to Los Angeles 

and San Francisco. 


For descriptive literature, address 


Me General Passenger Office, 
~ The Atchises, Tepeka & Santa Fe Raliway, 
CHICAGO. 











A VALUABLE MAP 





NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 





OF THE UNITED STATES 





A new map, quite different from the old style 


of railroad map, is that just issued by the New 
York Central Lines. 


Complete and accurate as to detail. Just the | 
thing to use in studying the new geography of | 


the United States. 


wy ieee” Hiei aera Passenger Xuent, rand’ Ceara 
Station, New York. 





% How to Know- a little book we pub- 
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GRAND UNION HOTEL, NEW YORK 
104 Kast 424 Street 


Divectly oppovite Grand Contial Depet, 
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the immense scope of the work may be had from the 

list of its contents: 

nt of WORDS in The Century is as different trom 

nce works as are most of its other features. First, 

If and its different spellings are given; a complete 

hanges through which it has passed in all langu- 
ificd by quotations from the masters 
1clcarly the every shade of meaning 
ossessed. Finally, the synonyms, of which a 
given than in any other work of reference, whether 

ally one subject or not. 

00 DEFINITIONS make of The Century the most complete 
blished in any language They include those of al 
ie various sciences, professions, arts, and trades, which 
scattered through many text books or not before em- 


mn 
Inc 


wo ENCYCLOPEDIC ARTICLES are given, covering the 
u ledge—not in long, dry chapters to be skimmed 
desired piece of information, but in skilful subdivis- 

1 found and go straight to the point in question. 
oo) OUOTATIONS, embracing extracts from the works 
writers, from the earliest period to the present, serve to 
1 have used a word and given subtle 
largest collection of Quotations ever 
one third many are in The 


in KNOW! 
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bered less than 100,000 as as 


never before been gathered completely 

single work. Their use to student or 
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engraved by masters, they are works of art in 

hemselves and so absolutely exact in smallest 
detail as to have become recognized as abso- 
lute authority on all subjects treated—as archi- 
tecture, art, costumes, birds, animals, fishes, 
botany, anatomy, etc., etc. 

The ATLAS, with its 300 wonderful maps, 
that are really pictorial histories in themselves, 
contains also a gazetteer of 200,000 place-names, 
the records of discovery and exploration by 
land and sea—the depths of water and eleva- 
tion of land over ail the earth's surface— 
and many other features that have never be- 
fore been incorporated in any work ot the kind. 

Five minutes of your own examination, 
however, is worth more than all we could say; 
wouldn't you like us to mail you a book of 
specimen pages, shoving the whole thing, 
maps, illustrations, and all, and explaining 
about the binding, etc. ? 

IT’S FREE.—A postal inquiry will bring it 
promptly. 
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